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ADVERTISEMENT 


To FEE 


READER. 


HE Jello Sheets make the fir Volume of” 


a Work, whofe Contents are to be found in a 

Book intituled, The Alliance between Church 
and State. ds the Author was netther indebted, ner 
engaged to the Public, be hath done them no Injury in 
not giving them more, and bad they not had this, nei- 
ther he..nor thev, perbaps, bad cfleemed themfelves 
Lofers For writing for uo Party, it ts likely he wiil 
pleafetone and begging no Protection, it is more like- 


‘Ly be will find none. And he muft have more of the 


Confidence of a medern Writer than falls to bis Share, 
to think of making much ccay with tke feeole Ejfort of 
his own, Reajon. For fo bomely is the — which he. 
bas here prepared for bis Reader, that be is not con- 
feious of borrowing a jingle Thought from any one, 
which he bas not fairly acknowledged, 

Writers, indeed, have been oft betrayed into firange 


_ abjurd Conclufions from an objolete Claim of Letters, 


to the Patronage of the Great: A relation, if indeed 
there ever was any, long fince expired ard goue; the 
Great feeming uow to be reafonably well convinced, 


that it bad never any better Foundation than the rhe- 


i torical 


as 


~~ 
a 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


torical Importunity of Beggars: An Incumbrance upon 
every high Station , and of no very good Example to the 
Public : the Proteétion of Bankrupt Letters being too 
Vike that which is fometimes apt to be gracioufly afforded 
to otier kinds of Infolvents. - 

But however this Claim of Patronage may be under- 
frood s there is another Point of Patronage of a more 
important Nature ; which is, that of Religion, The 
Author begs leave to affure thofe who have neither 
Ears to hear, zor Hearts to underftand, J mean any 
Thing, but what concerns the Public Good, that the 
Proteéiion of Religion is indifpenfably neceffary to all 
Governments: and for his Warrant he offers them the 
following Volume, which endeavours to foew the Ne- 
ceffity of Religion in general, and of the Dottrine of a 
future State in particular, to Civil Society, from ihe 
Nature of Things, and the univerfal Confent of Man- 
kind. The proving this, I make no doubt, many Po- 
liticians will efteem fufficient: But thofe who ave fols- 
citous to have Religion true as well as ufeful, the Author 
will exdeavour to fatisfy in the fecond Volume. 
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TO @HE 


FREE-THINKERS. 
GENTLEMEN, 


S the following Treatife was written 
A for your Ufe, you have the beft Right 

to this Addrefs. I could never ap- 
prove the Cuftom of dedicating Books to Men 
whofe Profeffions made them quite Strangers 
to the Subject. To fee a Difcourfe on the 
Ten Predicaments addreffed to a Leader of Ar- 
Mies, or a Syftem of Cafuiftry to a Minifter 
of State, always appeared to me a high Ab- 
furdity. 
' Another Advantage I have in this, is, that 1 
fhall not lie under any Temptations of Flat- 
tery, which, at this time of Day, when every 
Topic of Adulation has been exhaufted, will 
be no fmall Eafe to us both. 

Not but I muft own you have been ma- 
_naged, even by fome of our Order, with very 
fingular Complaifance. Whether it was, that 
they affected the Fame of Moderation, or the 
higher Ambition of your good word, 1 know 
not; but J, who neither love your Caufe, nor 

— A3 fear 
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fear the Abilities that fupportit, while I pre- 
ferve. for you that Juftice and Charity which 
my Profefiion teaches to be due to all, can 
never be brought.to think otherwife of you, 
than as the Defpifers of the Mafter_whom I 
ferve, and as the implacable Enemies of that 
Order, to which I have the Honour to belong. 
And as fuch, I could glory in your Cenfures; 
but would certainly refufe your Commenda- 
tions. . 

Indeed was it my Defign, in the manner 
of modern Dedicators, to look out for power- 
ful Protectors; I do not know where I could 
fooner find them, thanamongft the Gentlemen 
of your Denomination: For nothing, 1 believe, 
{trikes the ferious Obferver with more Sur- 
prize, in this Age of Novelties, than. that 
ftrange Propenfity to Infidelity, fo vifible in 
Men of almoit every Condition: Amongft 
whom the Advocates of Deifm are received. 
with all the Applaufes due to the Inventers of 
the Arts of Life, or the Deliverers of opprefted 
and injured Nations, The glorious Liberty of 
the Gofpel is forgot amidit our Clamours a- 
gainft a pretended Ecclefiaftic Tyranny; and 
we flight the. Fruits of the reftored Tree of 
Knowledge, for the fake of gathering the bar- 
ren Leaves of mifgrafted Free-thinking. 

But miftake me not, here are no Infinua- 
tions intended againft Liberty: For furely, 
whatever be the Caufe, it would be unjuft -to 
afcribe it to the Freedom of the Prefs; which, 
though it be the Midwife, as it were, to thefe 

Monfters 
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Monfters of the Brain ; yet, at the fame time 
that it facilitates the Birth, it lends a forming 
Hand to the Iffue: ‘For, as in natural “Bodies, | 
become mifhapen by fuffering Violence in the 
Conception, or by too long Imprifonment in 
the Womb, a free unreftrained Expofition of 
the Parts may, in time, reftore them to their 
natural Reétitude; fo crude and rickety Noti- 
ons, cramped by Reftraint, when permitted to 
be drawn out and examined, may, by the Re- 
duction of their Obliquities, and the CorreCtion 
of their Virulency, at length acquire Strength 
and Proportion. | 

Nor lefs friendly is this Liberty to the ge- 
nerous Advocate of Religion: For how could 
fuch a one, when in earneft convinced of the 
Strength of Evidence i his Caufe, defire an 
Adverfary, whom the Laws had before dit- 
armed; or value a Victory, where the Magi- 
ftrate muft triumph with him? Even J, the 
meaneft in this Controverfy, fhould have been 
afhamed of projecting the Defenfe of che great 
Fewifo Legiflator, did not I know, that his 
Affailants ahd Defenders fkirmifhed under one 
equal Law of Liberty. And if my diffenting, in 
the Courfe of this Defenfe, from fome common 
Opinions needs an Apology, I fhould defire it 
might be thought, that I ventured into this 
"Frain with greater Confidence ; that I might 
thew by‘not intrenching myfelf in authorized 
’ Speculations, .I put myfelf upon the fame foot- 
ing with you, and would claim no Privilege 
‘ that was not enjoyed in common, 

A4 This 
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This Liberty then may you long poflefs ; 
know the Ufe of; and be grateful for the 
Bleffing! JI fay this, becaufe one cannot, 
without Indignation, obferve, that amidft the 
full Enjoyment of it, you ftill continue, with 
the meaneft Affectation, to fill your Pre- 
faces with repeated Clamours againft the Dif- 
ficulties and Difcouragements attending the 
Exercife of Free-thinking : and, in a pecu- 
liar Strain of Modefty and Reafoning, make 
ufe of this very Liberty to perfuade the World 
you ftill wantit, In extolling Liberty we can 
join with you ; in the. Vanity of pretending to 
have contributed moft to its Eftablifhment, 
we can bear with you ; but, in the low Cun- 
ning of pretending {till to lie under Reftraints, 
we can neither join nor bear with you. There 
was indeed a Time, and that within our 
own Memories, when fuch Complaints were 
feafonable and of ufe ; but, happy for you, 
Gentlemen, you have outlived it: All the 
reft is merely Sir Afartin, who continued 
to fumble at the Lute, though the Mufic 
had been long over: For it is not a Thing 
to be difguifed, that all we hear from you, 
on aud Head, is but an aukward, though 
envenomed Imitation of an Original Work 
of one, whoever he was (for as ] 7 not pre- 
tend to guefs, fo neither fhould you) who ap- 
pears to have been amongft the greateft and 
moft fuccefsful of your Adverfarics. It was 
= at an important Jundture, under the 

Myre of, Ihe Dificulties and Difeouragments 

‘ which 
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which attend the Study of the Scriptures, But 
with all the Merit of this beautiful, Satire, 
it has been its Fortune not only to be abufed: © 
by your bad Imitations, but to be cenfured by: 
thofe, in whofe Caufe it was written; 1 mean 
the real Friends of Religion and Liberty. An 
Author of Note thus expreffes himfelf: —+ Nor 
was this the worft: Men were not only dif- 
couraged from ftudying and revering the 
Scriptures by — but alfo by being told that 
this Study was difficult, fruitlefs, and danger- 
ous; and a public, an elaborate,-an earneft 
diffuafive from this Study, for the very Rea- 
Sons now mentioned, inforced by two well known 
Examples, and believed from a Perfonof great 
Eminence in the Church, hath already paffed 
often enough through the Prefs, to reach the 
Hands of all the Clergymen in Great Britain 
and Ireland: God in his great Mercy forgive 
the Author ! Serioufly it is a lamentable Cafe! 
— That any well meaning Man fhould fo 
widely miftake the End and Defign of ano- 
ther; or not fee, by the Turn and Caft of 
the Difficulties and Difcouragements, that it 
is a thorough Jrony, addreffed to fome hot 
Bigots then in Power, to fhew them what dif 
mal Effects that inquifitional Spirit, with which 
they were poflefled, would have on Literature 
in general, at a Time when public Liberty 
looked with a very .fickly Face! That he 


a Religion examined with Candour, in the Preface. 


fhould 
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fhould not, I fay, fee this, but believe on the 
Contrary, that it wasreally intended as a pud- 
lic, an elaborate, an carne Diffuafive from 
the Study of the Scriptures! But I have fo 
charitable an Opinion of the great Author, 
for a great Author without Doubt he was, 
as to believe that had he forefeen, the Liberty 
that animates this fine turned Piece of Rail- 
lery, would have given Scandal to any good 
Man, he would, for the Confolation of fuch, 
have.made any reafonable Abatement in the 
Vigour of his Wit and Argument. 

But you, Gentiemen, have a different Quar- 
rel withhim: You pretend he hath fince wrote 
on the other Side the Queftion. Now though 
the Word of his Accufers is not apt to go very 
far with me, yet I muft own, I could be ea- 
fily enough brought to believe, that an Author 
of fuch Talents of Literature, Love of Truth, 
and of his Country, as this appears to have 
been, would as freely expofe the extreme of 
Folly at one End as at the other; without re- 
garding what Party he oppofed or favoured 
by it. And it is well known, that at the 
Time this is pretended to have been done, 
another Intereft being become uppermoft, 
ftrange Principles of Licence, which tended to 
fubvert all Order, and deftroy the very Effence 
of a Church, ran now in the popular Stream. 
What then fhould hinder a Writer, who was 
of no Party but that of Truth, to oppofe this 
Extravagance, as he had done its Oppofite ? 
And if he pleafed neither Bigot nor Liber- 
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tine by his Uniformity of Conduct, it was: 
becaufe they were fo. ' 

How rare, how excellent, how public a 
Bleffing, is fuch a Virtue! that dare equally 
oppofe the different Extremes of Parties; and 
ftand, as the Poet fays, 


Unaw'd by Danger of Offence, 
~ Lhe fatal Enemy of Senfe. 


But to return to our Subje& : — The poor 
thread-bare Cant of the Want of Liberty, I 
fhould hope then you would be at length, 
perfuaded to lay afide: But that I know fuch 
Infinuations are amongft your Arts of Contro- 
verly ; and that fomething is to be allowed to 
a weak Caufe, and a Reputation that requires 
managing. We know what to underftand by 
it, when after a fuccefslefs infult on Religion, 
the Reader is entreated to believe that you 
have a {trong Referve, which only waits the 
fetting open the larger Port of Liberty, yet 
fhut againft you. 

Thus at the very Entrance of your Works, 

you teach us what we are to expeét. But I 
muft beg your Patience now Iam got thus far, 
. to lay before you your principal Abufes of that 
Liberty indulged to you for better Purpofes’; 
ot to give them the fofteft Name I can, in an 
addrefs of this Nature, your ARTs oF Con- 
TROVERSY, . ; 
_ By this, I thall at once praétife the Cha- 
rity I have profeffed, and juftify the Opinion 
Y have paffed upon you; . 
* ey Your 
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Your Writers,’ I fpeak it, Gentlemen, to 
your Honour, offer your Confiderations to the 
World, either under the Character of Petiti- 
oners for oppreffed and injured Truth; or 
of Teachers to ignorant and erring Mankind. 
Thefe are Characters’ fure, that if any, re- 
quire Seriou{nefs and Gravity to fupport them. 
But fo great a Stranger to Decorum, for the 
moft Part, is Man, on his Entry on the Stage 
of Life, ‘that (like Bays’s Aor in the Re- 
bearfal, who was at a lofs to know whether he 
was to be ferious or merry, melancholy or in 
love) he runs on in a ftrange jumbled Cha- 
racter ; but has, moft an end, a ftrong Difpo- 
fition to make a Farce of it, and mingle Buf- 
foonry with the moft ferious Scenes. Hence 
in religious Controverfy, even while the great 
Caufe of eternal Happinefs is trying, and 
Men, and Angels, as it were, attending the 
Iffue of the Confliét, we can find room for a 
merry Story; and receive the Advocate of In- 
fidelity with much welcome, if he comes 
but with a Difpofition to’ make us laugh: 
Though he brings the Tidings of Death, and 
{catters round him the Poifon of .our Hopes, 
yet like the dying Affafin®, we can laugh a- 
long with the Mob, though our own Agonies 
and Defpair concluded the Entertainment. 

This Quality ina Writer making him fo 
well received, yours have been tempted to 
difpenfe with the Solemnity of their Chara- 


> Balthazar Gerard, who murdered the Priace of Orange. 
; cter 3 
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éter; as thinking it of much Importance to 
get the Laugh on their Side. Hence Ridicule 
is become your favourite Figure of Speech ; 
and your Writers have compoted diftin@ Trea- 
tifes to vindicate its Ufe, and manifeft its Uti- 
lity. But to be fair with you, it mui{t be 
owned, that this extravagant Difpofition in 
the Reader, towards unfeafonable Mirth, drives 
all Parties upon being witty where they can. 
As being confcious of its powerful Operation 
in Controverfy: Ridicule having from the 
Hands of a {kilful Difputant, the fame Effect 
with the new invented Darts* of Marius, that 
though fo weak as to break in the throw, 
and pierce no farther than the Outfide, yet 
fticking there, they more entangle and in- 
commode the Combatant, than thofe Arms 
which fly ftronger, and ftrike deeper. How- 
ever, an Abufe it is, and one of the moft 
Pernicious, of the Liberty of the Prefs. 
For what greater Affront to the Severity of 
Reafon, the Sublimity of Truth, and the San- 
Gity of Religion, than to fubject them to 
the impure Touch of every fcurrilous Buffoon? 
The Politenefs of Athens, which you pretend 
fo much to admire, fhould be here a Leflon 
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to you; which committed all Queftions of 
this Nature, when they were to be examined, 
to their graveft and fevereft Court the Areopa- 
gus: whofe Judges would not fuffer the Ad- 
vocates foreither Part, to apply to thé Paffi- 
ons, fo much as by the common Rules of the 
chafteft Rhetoric’. But a prepofterous Love 
of Mirth has turned you all into Wits, quite 
down from the mercurial Writer of the znde- 
pendent Whig, to the atrabilaire Blafphemer of 
the Miracles. Though it would be but Cha- 
rity to tell you a plain Truth, that Tz//y told 
your zlluffrious Predeceffors long ago, when 
infeted with the fame Diftemper: < Ita fa- 
«lem iftum, quo caret veftra natio, in irri- 
« dendis nobis nolitote confumere. Et me- 
«‘ hercule, fi me audiatis, ne experiamini qui- 
«dem, Non decet: non datum eft: non 
<< poteftis.” However, if you will needs be 
witty, take once more your Example from 
the great Author of The Difficulties : and learn 
from him, the Difference between the ftzc 
Irony, and Elegance of Wit, and your intem- 
perate Scurrility, and illiberal Banter. 

What a Noife you will fay, for a little 
harmlefs Mirth, — Ah Gentlemen! .if that 
was all, you had my leave to Laugh on: I 
would fay with the old Comic, 


Utinam male qui mihi volunt, fic rideant. 
4 See Lucian de Gymnafis. 
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But low and mean as your Buffoonry is, 
it is yet to the Level of the People: and by 
it you lead Captive, filly Fellows, laden with - 
Stns, led away with divers Luffs, who are as 
little folicitous, as capable of the Point of Ar- 
gument, fo they can but catch the Point of 
Wit. Amongft fuch, and to fuch you write: 
and it is inconceivable what Havock falfe Wit 
makes ina foolifh Head: The Rabble of Man- 
kind, as an excellent Writer well obferves, 
being very apt to think, that every thing which 
7s laughed at, with any Mixture of Wit, is ri- 
diculous in itfelfe. 

But one, in whom your Party moft glories, 
has wrote in Defenfe of this abufive Way 
of Wit and Raillery, on ferious Subjects, Let 
us hear him then!: Nothing 1s ridiculous, 
except what is deformed: nor is any thing 
Proof againft Raillery, except what is hand- 
Some and juft: And therefore it is the hardeft 
Thing in the World to deny fair Honefty the 
Ufe of this Weapon; which can never bear an 
Edge againft herfelf. One may defy the World 
fo turn Bravery or Generofity into Ridicule : 
41 Man muft be foundly Ridiculous, who with 
all the Wit imaginable, would £0 about to ri- 
dicule Wifdom, or laugh at Honefly or good 
Manners, — Yes, ridiculous indeed, to laugh 
at- Bravery, Generofity, Wifdom, Honetty, 
or good Manners as fuch: And I hardly think, 

© Ms. Addifon’s Works, vol. 3d. p- 293. Quarto. 


f Charadterifficks, vol, 1. Effey on tbe Frecdem of Wit and 
Humour. 
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Gentlemen, as licentious as fome of you are, 
you will be ever brought to accept of this 
Defy. And why need you, when it is but 
fhewing them with over-charged, and diftorted 
Features, to laugh at Leifure. Call them but 
Temerity, Prodigality, Gravity (which fome 
of you Wits tell us isa Cover for a Sot) Sim- 
plicity, Foppery, and, as you have oft experi- 
enced, the Bufinefs is done. And what Se- 
curity will this Writer give us that they thall 
not be fo called? I am perfuaded, if you are 
never to be thought ridiculous, till you become 
fo, in the Way this Gentleman marks out, 
you may go fafely on in the Freedom of Wit 
and Humour, till there be never a Virtue left, 
to laugh out of Countenance. 

But he will fay, he means fuch clear Virtue 
as has no equivocal Mark about her for a Pre- 
varicator to lay hold of; Admit it, our Wit 
will then clap her ona Fool’s Coat; and when 
he cannot make her ridiculous in her Perfon, 
will make her fo in her Equipage. 

However, will he fay, this fhews at leaft, 
that nothing can be done againft her till fhe 
be difguifed, A mighty Confolation this to ex- 
piring Virtue, that fhe cannot be deftroyed till 
you have put her on a Fool’s Coat. As if 
it was as hard to get one oz, as Hercules’s off, 
though in the Reverfe of this there is a greater 
Likenefs; and we have frequently feen, that 
when once oz, it fticks as clofe as that enve- 
nomed one of old, and lafts her to her Fue 
neral, i : 


But 
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But if this noble Writer means that thefe’ 
clear unqueftioned Virtues cannot be obfcured, 
however attempted to be difguifed, nor ponies 
quently, become ridiculous, however repre- 
fented; nothing can be falfer. This I thall 
fhew in two celebrated Inftances: In the firft 
it will be feen, that nothing could be ftronger 
than the Ridicule, nor, at the fame Time, 
more open and tranfparent than the Difguife, 
in the latter, nothing’ more obfcured than the 
Beauty of the moral Reflexion ridiculed, nor 
more out-of Sight than the Falfhood oF the 
pretended Reprefentation ; which will both: 
teach us, that any kind of Difguife will ferve 
the Turn, and, that witty Men will never be 
at a lofs for one. 

Of all the Virtues that were fo ach i in this 
noble Writer’s Heart, and in his -Writings, 
there was not one he more adored than Love 
or pustic Liperty, or which he would lefs 
fufpect liable to the Impreflions of Buffoonry. 
I think J hear him: fay, One may defy the 
World to turn the Love of public Liberty into 
Ridicule: A Man muft be soundly ridiculous, 
who with all the Wit imaginable would go 

about it. 
_ Hewever, once ona time, a certain. great 
Wit fet upon ‘this ‘Taik; and undertook to 
laugh at this very Virtue; and that too, fo 
faccefsfully, that he fet the whole Nation a 
Laughing’ with “him. -What mighty Engine 
you will afk was employed to put in Motion 
fo large a Body; and for fo extraordinary a 
> a Caulem 
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Caufe? Why in good faith, as the Clown in 
Shakefpear fays, But a Trifle neither, if the 
Learned frould {peak Truth of it: Itis a Dif- 
courfe, of which all the Wit confifts in the 
Title, Mrs. Bull's Vindication of the indifpen- 
fable Duty of CuckoLpom, incumbent upon 
Wives, in Cafe of the Tyranny, Infidelity, or 
Infuficiency of Hufbandss. All the Wit, you 
fee, {culks under one unlucky Word. And 
had the Reader bethought himfelf, that Rea- 
fon was the true Meafure of Ridicule; he 
would have feen to rectify the Propofition, 
and to ftate it fairly thus: 

The indifpenfable Duty of Divorces, &c. 
And then the Joke had been over, before the 
Laugh could have been begun. 

And now let this noble Writer tell us, as 
he does, that fair Honefly can never bear an 
Edge againft herfelf, for that nothing 1s ridi- 
culous but what is deformed; and a deal to the 
fame Purpofe, which his P/atonic Manners 
had fupplied hin with. 

But very often the Change put upon us, 
is not fo eafily difcernible. Sw/prczus tells Ci- 
cero, that returning by Sea from fa, and 
feeing in his Courfe Agina, Megara, the P:- 
reeus, and Corinth in Ruins, he fell into this 
very natural and humane Reflexion : And fhall 
qwe, foort lived Creatures'as we are, bear 
qwith Impatience the Death of our Fellows, 
ahen in one fingle View, we bebold the Carcaj- 


© Hiftory of Fobn Bull, vk Pt. c. 13. - 
es 
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es of fo many lately flourifhing Citres®. What 
could be jufter or wifer than the Piety of this 
Reflexion? And yet it could not efcape the 
Ridicule of a celebrated French Buffoon: If 
neither, {ays he’, the Pyramids of “gypt, nor 
the Colofeum at Rome, could withfiand the 
Injury of Time, why frould I think much that 
my Black Waiftcoat 1s out at Elbows? Were 
indeed the firft thing remarkable, is the irre- 
fiftible Force of Truth. 

The Buffoon, before he could throw an Air 
of Ridicule on this admirable Sentiment, was 


forced to change the Image. And in the 


Place of Aegina, Megara, &c, to fubftitute the 
Pyramids and Colofleum. For the latter of 


h Ex Afa rediens, cum ab Atgina Megaram verfus naviga- 
rem, coepi regiones circumcirca profpicere. Poft me erat Zgi- 
na; ante Megara: dextra Piraeus: finiftra Corinthus: que 
oppida quodam tempore florentiffima fuerunt, nunc proitrata, & 
diruta ante oculos jacent. Ccepi egomet mecum fic cogitare : 
Hem ! nos homunculi indignamur, fi quis noftrum interiit, aut 
occifus eft, quorum vita brevior effe debet, ctiim uno loco tot 
oppidim cadavera projeéta jaceant? L. a. Ep. 5. Sudpicius 
M.T. Ciceroni. 

i Superbes manumens de Torgueil des humains, 

Piramides, ‘Tombeaux, dont la vaine Structure 

A temoigné que |’ art, par I’ adreffe des mains 

Et I’ affidu travail, peut vaincre la Nature! 

Vieux Palais ruinez, chef-d’oeuvres des Romiains, 

Et. les derniers efforts de lent Archite€ture, 

Coliifce, ot fouvent ces peuples inhumains 

De 8 entr affaffiner fe donnoient tablature, 
-Par l’ injure des ans vous eftes abolis, 

Ou du moins la plus-part vous eftes demolis : 

Il n’eft . point de-ciment qye le temps ne diffouce. 

Si vos marbres fi durs ontfentis fon pouvoir, 

Dois-je trouver mauvais qu’ un mefchant pour point noir, 
Qui m’ a duré deux ans, foit percé par le coude ? 

Scarron. 
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thefe, as they were the Works of human 
Pride, and Folly, eafily fuffered a ridiculous 
Turn. But the former, as free Cities, and 
the Nurferies of Arts and Commerce, being 
the nobleft Efforts of human Wifdgm and 
Virtue, could not be-fet in any idle Light. 

But then how few of his Readers could 
detect the Change put upon them, when it 
is highly probable the Author himfelf didnot 
fee it? Who, perplexed at the obftinate Re- 
fittance of Truth, in the Concourfe of Ideas, 
imperceptibly turned the Edge of his Raillery 
againft the Phantafm of it, and was the firft 
that fell into his own Deceit. 

Hence may be feen what the noble Writer 
feems to have fpoke at random, at leaft not 
at all to the Purpofe of the Queftion he was 
upon, that fuch indeed, is the inflexible Na- 
ture of Truth, that all the Wit in the World 
can never render it ridiculous, till it be dif 
torted to fhew like Error, or difguifed to ap- 
pear like Folly. A Circumftance which, 
though it prodigioufly recommends the Ma- 
jefy of Virtue, yet as it cannot fecure it from 
Infult, doth not at ail thew the Jznocence of 
Ridicule; which was the Point he‘had prove. 

But you will fay perhaps, let Truth, when 
thus attacked, defend itfelf with the fame 
Arms. For why, as your Mafter afks, fhould 
fair Henefty be denied the Ufe of this Weapon ? 
Be it fo: Come on then, and let us impar- 
tially attend the Iffue. We have, upon Re- 
cord, the moftilluftrious Example of this Con- 

) flict 
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fi& that ever was. The Difpute I mcan, was 
between Socrates and Ariftophancs. Were 
Truth had all the Advantage of Place, of 
Weapons, and of Judges: The firft employed 
his whole Life in the Caufe of Virtue: The 
other only a few Comic Scenes againft it: But 
Heavens! againft what Virtue? Againit the 
pureft and brighteft Exemplar of it, that ever 
arofe amidft the Pagan World. The Wit of 
Ariftophanes is well known: That of Socrates 
was, in a fupreme Degree, juft, delicate, and 
ftrong; and, fo continued, that he went un- 
der the Name of the 4¢tic Buffcon. .The 
Place was the politeft State, in the politeft 
Time; 4¢hens in its Glory: And the Judges 
the grave Senators of Areopagus. For all this, 
the Comic Poet triumphed: And with the 
coarfeft kind of Buffoonry, little fitted, one 
would think, to take fo polite a People, had the 
Art to tarnifh all this Virtue; and what was 
more, to make the Owner refemble his direét 
Oppofite, that Character he was moft unlike, 
that very Character he had employed all his 
Time and Wit to detectand confound; in one 
Word, the Sopnisr, The Confequences are 
well known, | 

Thus will Raillery, in Defenfe of Vice and 
Error, be ftill an Over-match for that employ- 
ed on the Side of Truth and Virtue. Becaufe 
fair Honefty ufes, though a tharp, yet an un- 
ftained Weapon; white Knavery {trikes with 
one empoifoned, but much duller. ‘The honefi 
Man employs his Wit ascorredtly as his Logie: 

= ae whereas 
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whereas the very Definition of a Knave’s Buf- 
foonry is a Sophifm. 

“Thope then,Gentlemen, you will be at length 
brought to acknowledge this Method to be the 
moft Unfair and Pernicious, that @ fincere 
Searcher after Truth can be betrayed into: That 
its natural Effe@ is to obfcure the Underftand- 
ing, and to make the Heart diffolute. 

It is a fmall Maiter the State requires of you, 
Sobriety, Decency, and good Manners, to qua- 
lify you for the noble Employment of think- 
ing freely, and at large. — We have been told 
this, you will fay, before. But when it came 
to be explained, by /ober /Yriting was meant, 
writing in the Language of the Magifirate, 
This may be true, but then, remember, it was 
not till yourfelves had led the Way to the 
Abufe of Words; and had called Calumny, 
Complaint; and a fcurril Licenfe, Urbanity. 
Happy for you that you are in Times when 
Liberty is fo well underftood. Had you lived 
in the boafted Days of ancient Freedom, he a- 
mongft you, that had efcaped beft, had been 
branded with a Character they efteemed moft 
infamous of al], an Enemy To THE Rett- 
GION OF His Country. An excellent Perfon, 
and one of your moft formidable Adverfaries, 
fpeaking of the ancient Reftraints on Free- 
thinking, fays — Thefe were the Maxims, 
thefe.the Principles, which the Light of Na- 
ture fuggefted, which Reafon dicgated*, Nor 


"ke Depew to Dr. Warerland, p. 52. and feq. 
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has this fine Writer any Caufe to be afhamed 
of this Acknowledgment; nor his Adverfaries 
any Pretence that he muft needs efteem it 
the Meafure for the prefent Times. For, as a 
great Ancient well obferves, aarrws tis aE 
arnbeias Akyet, LAAWS 4 dAnOee Easliy eouenycct. It 
was Chriftian Trutu and Cuarity, the 
Truth and Charity you fo much infult, which 
only could take off thofe Reftraints; and re- 
quire no more of you than to be as free, and 
not ufing your Liberty for a Cloak of Malt- 
ctoufnefs. 

I have now done with your Buffoonry ; 
which, like chewed Bullets, is againft the Law | 
of Arms; and come next to your Scurrilities, 
thofe Stink-pots of your offenfive War. 

The Clergy of the eftablifhed Church, being 
the Men, who amongft us have been princi- 
pally watchful in the common Caufe of Chri- 
{tianity, and moft fuccefsful in repelling the 
Infults of its Enemies, have fallen under the 
heavieft Load of your Calumny and Slander. 
With unparallel’d Licence, you have goneon, 
reprefenting the whole Body as debauched, 
avaricious, proud, vindictive, ambitious, de- 

’ ceitful, irreligious, and incorrigible. 42 order of 
Men profligate and abandoned to Wickedne/s, 
inconfifient with the good of Society, irrecon- 
cileable. Eyemies to Reafon, and Confpirators 
againft the Liberty. and: Property, of Mankind’. 
And fo-low have you defcended in your Ri- 
‘| Rights of the Chriftian Church, and Chriftianity as old as the 

» Greation, paflim. 
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baldry, as to defcant upon their very Hats and 
Habit™, "This is the Condu@& of your Lead- 
ers. For I-would not be fo hard upon you, 
as to expect you fhould be anfwerable for the 
Ditorders of the loofe undifciplined Rabble, 
the forlorn Hope, that roll together in the 
Old Whig, and follow the Camp only for 
Mifchief and Plunder, 

To fill up your common Place of Slander, 
the moft inconfiitent Qualities are raked toge- 
ther to adorn thein: Qualities that could never 
ftand together but in Idea; and in the Idea 
of a Free-thinker too. 

The Order is now reprefented as the moft 
contemptible of Politicians, ever in the Wrong; 
and under a Fatality of continued Blunders, at- 
tending them asa Curfe: — But anon, we 
are alarmed with their deep laid Schemes of a 
feparate Intereft, fo wifely conducted, as to 
clude and baffle all the Policy of Courts, and 
Wifdom of Legiflatures. 

Now they are a Set of fuperftitious Bigots; 
Blind Leaders of the Blind; red hot Zealots, 
always prompt to facrifice the Rights of Hu- 
manity, to what they call the Caufe of God: 
But now again, they are a Cabal of mere Po- 
fitiques ; Tartufes without Religion, Atbeifts 
in Black Gowns ; <Apoflates without Faith or 
Law. i 

Now fo clofely united in one common 
Confederacy, that they make their Caufe the 
Caute of Religion; rifng together like a Neft 

Th oo nt Whig, paflin, of 
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of Hornets, to revenge “an Infule done to one. 
of their Body, while they leave no Ways un-) 
tried to’ fereen their: offending Brethren from 
Punifhment: — But on a fudden, this wife and. 
clofe Policy is diffolved: The Church «is be- 
come a State of Anarchy ; and the Clergy are’ 
perpetually tearing and worrying one, another ; 
to the great Scandal of that pious Chriftian, ; 
the Author of the Di/cour/é of Free-thinking. 

But it is to be hoped, as the Evidence is fo. 
ill ‘packed, the whole Accufation may be. 
groundlefs. | 

-You will fay, that in this you do but copy 
from our own Accounts; which being given 
of ourfelves, may furely be depended on. I know: 
indeed there has been a Hickeringall of old, a 
Woolfton of late, and perhaps, one or two 
more, happier in their Obfcuritys. But thefe 
are monfters rarely feen, and univerfally de- 
tefted. I wonder our Anceftors could con- 
ceive this to be a Degeneracy likely for any 
Race of Animals to fall into; as they feem to 
have done, by their coarfe Proverb of an J/Z. 
Bird. 1, for my part, know of none but the 
“fail Bird, and one or two of thefe, that {peak 
Evil of the Places to which they belong: And 
both ‘for the fame Reafon, becaufe they had 
been brought to Juftice there. 

But.if the whole Body cannot efcape you, 
what muft the Particulars of it expect at your 
Elands? And where’ muft we believe you 
would drop your Virulence, but on thofe, whole 

. »  #® See the Paper called the Old Haig. ’ 
 - Eminence 
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Eminence expofes them to the Blafts of Ca- 
lumny? 

Is there a Prelate, who has been more than 
ordinary fuccefsful in the Caufe of common 
Chriftianity ? He is fure to be ftigmatized for 
a Facobite, and an Enemy to his Country®. 

Is thereanother, whofe Vigilance and Firm- 
nefs fecures the juft Rights and Immunities of 
the eftablifhed Church? Such a one is the ex- 
prefs Image of Prieftcraft, with infolent Gri- 
mace, and powerle/s Formaiity®, 

But what talk 1 of the Clergy, when there 
is not one, however. otherwife efteemed by, 
or related to you, that can efcape your Slan- 
der, if he happens to difcover any kind of In- 
clination for that Caufe, againft which you 
are fo virulently bent? Mr. Locke, the Glory 
of this Age, and the Bleffing of Futurity, 
fhews us in the Treatment he received from 
his Friend and his Pupil, what a Believer is 
to expect from you. It was enough to pro- 
voke their Spleen, that he had fhewn she 
Reafonablenefs of Chriftianity, and had placed 
all his Hopes of Happinefsin another Life. The 
Intimacy between him and Mr. Collins is well 
known. Mr. Co/lims appears to have idolized 
Mr. Locke while living, and. Mr. Locke was 
confident Mr. Collins would protect his Memory 
when dead’, But no fooner was he gone, than 


© See The Anfrwer to the Country Parfan's Plea, p. 101. 

F Sco*pmroo. ‘of the fame"irat? ; 

9 Lknow you loved me living, and will preferve my Memors 
row Lam dead, fays he in the Letter te be delivered to Mr. 
Collins at his Death . 

Nir, 
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Mr. Collins publicly: infults a Notion of his, 
concerning the Pofib:lity of conceiving how 
Matter might firft be made, and begin to be: 
And goes aftectedly out of his Way to do it, 
The noble Author of the Characteriftics had 
received‘ part of his Education from this great 
Philofopher: And it muft be owned, that this 
Lord had many excellent Qualities, both as 
a Man, and a Writer. He was temperate, 
chafte, honeft, and a Lover of his Country. 
In his Writings he has fhewn how largely he 
had imbibed the deep Senfe, and how natu- 
rally he could copy the gracious Manner of 
Plato. How far Mr. Locke contributed to the 
cultivating thefe Qualities, 1 will not enquire: 
But that inveterate Rancour hé indulged againft 
Chriftianity, it is certain, he had not from 
him. It was Mr. Locke’s love of it that feems 
principally to have expofed him to his Pupil’s 
bittereft Infults. One of the moft precious 
Remains of the true Piety of this incompara- 
ble Man, are his laft Words to Mr. Collins: 
«© May you live long and happy, Ge. all the 
<< Ufe to be made of it ts; that this World is 
_ & @ Scene of Vanity that foon paffes away, and 

“« affords no folid Satisfaction, but the Con{ci- 
« oufnefs of well doing, and the Hopes or 
“ ANOTHER Lire. “This is what I can fay 
« by Experience, and what you will find when 


~ 
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© Anfiver to Dr. Clarke’s 3d. Defenfe of his Letter to Mr. 
Dodwell, at the End, 
, § Voieg Bib. Choifie, tom. 6. p. 343. 
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«© you come to make up your Account.” One 
would imagine, thatif ever the parting Breath 
of pious Men, or the laft Precepts of dying 
Philofephers could claim Reverence of their 
Survivors, this ineftimable Monument of 
Friendfhip, and Religfon, had been fecure from 
Outrage. Yet hear, in how unworthy, how 
erucl a Manner, his noble Difciple apoftro- 
phizes him on this Occafion: ‘ Phzlofopher ! 
«© let me hear concerning Life, what the right 
«¢ Notion is; and what Iam to ftand to upon 
« Occafion: That Imay not, when Life feems 
«¢ retiring, or bas run ztfelf out to the very 
« Dregst, cry Vanity! condemn the 
« WortLp, and at the fame Time complain 
« that Lire IS SHORT AND PASSING, For 
«© why fo /hort indeed if not found fweet? or 
«¢ why do I complain both Ways? Is Vazuty, 
«© mere Vanity a Happinefs, or can Mifery 
« pafs away too foont:” I will leave the 
ftrange Reflexions, that naturally arife from 
hence, to the Reader; who, Iam fure, will: 
be beforchand with mein judging, that Mr. 
Locke had Reaton to condemn a World thatat- 
forded fuch a Friend and Pupil”, - 

But 


: Mr. Locke was then in his 73d Year. 

u Charaderifics, vol. 1. p. 302. 3duekicd 
~ ‘The fpite he bore his Matter, is inconceivable : He did not 
diféain to take up withthole vulgar Calummiesthat Mr. Locke had 
ever end over confuted. Some even (fays he Chara. vol. + 
p. 80. 3d. Fd.) f our moft admired mosern Philfapbers bad 
enirly told us, that Firkue and Vice had, after all, no otier Laas 
‘é Meatere, than mere Fufbion and Vogue. ‘The Cafe is this. 
Whi Mr Locde reafons xgainit icnare Ica, he. brings it 35 
one 
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But to return, Gentlemen, to your Abuie © 
ofthe Clergy: This is not only an infult on’ 
Religion, which you feem by your Praétice, 
to regard as one of the neceffary Branches of 
literary Liberty, but likewife on Civil Society. 
For while there is fuch a Thing as a Church 
eftablifbed by Law, the Miniffry of it mutt 
needs bear a facred Character, that is, a public 
one; even on your own Principles*. Any In- 


one Argument againft them, that Virtue and Vice in many 
Places, were not regulated by the Nature of Things, which they 
muft have been, were there fuch /unate Ideas; but by mere Fa- 
fhion and Vogue. Is this then fairly told of our admired moderte 
Philofopher ? But it was Crime enough that he laboured to over- 
throw zznate Ideas ; things that the nobje Author underftood ta 
be the Foundation of his Moral Senfe. (See vol. 3d. p. 214.) 
In vain did Mr. Locke inceffantly repeat, that, ¢e Divine Lac, 
is the only true Touch-ftone of moral ReGitude. "This did but in- 
créafe his Pupil’s Refentment, who had all his Faculties fo pof- 
feffled with the Mora Sense, as the only true Touch-ftone of 
moral Reéitude ; that, like the Knights Errant of old, he flood 
up Challenger againft all Oppofers, tor the fuperior Charms ef 
his Jdo/. Sut the whole Effay itfelf, one of the nobleft, the 
ufefulleft, the moft original Books the World ever faw, cannot 
efcape his Ridicule: Jz Reality (fays he, vol. 1. p. 299.) how 
fpectous a Study, bow falemn an Amufement, is raifed from what 
ave call philofophical Speculations! the Formation of Ideas! their 
Cormpofttions, Comparifons, Agreement, and Difazgreement ! Buz 
why do I concern mpfelf in Speculations about my Ideas? what is 
it tome, for Inftance, to know what hind of Idea I can form of 
Space? ** Divide a folid Body, Sc.” and fo he goes on in 
Mr. Locke’s own Words: And left the Reader fhould not take 
the Satire, a Note at the Bottom of the Page informs us, that 
thefe are the Words of the particular Author cited. - But the 
invidious Remark on this Quotation furpafies all Credit. --— 
Thus the Atomifi, or Epicurean. The Free-thixkers after this, 
can never. fure upbraid us with our Flippancy in giving the 
Deiffand Atheiff to thofe we do not like, when the very Hero 
of their Caufe is thus taken in fhe Fact. 
* They alfa that have Autharity ta teach, &¢. are public Min 

afters. Leviathan, p. 124. al 

fault: 
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fult therefore offered to them as a Body, be- 
comes an Affront to the State that conferred 
the Character. It is an high Injury likewile, 
becaufe a Body politic cannot preferve the 
Veneration neceflary for the fupport of its 
Authority, longer than its public Officers, whe- 
ther Civil or Religious, receive the Reverence 
due to their refpective Stations’. And here, 
the Excufe you make, when charged with 
treating holy Writ irreverently, is out of doors, 
You pretend ¢hat is unjuft; becaufe it takes 
for granted the Thing in Difpute. But in this 
Cafe, it is allowed on all Hands, that the Mi- 
niftry of the eftablifhed Worfhip has a facred, 
that is, a public Character, 

Out of your own Mouths, likewife, are you 
condemned. A few Inftances there are in the 
firft Ages of Chriftianity, of fomething refem- 
bling this Mifconduct ; where the Intempe- 
rance of private Zeal, now and then gave the 
Affront to the national Religion. But who 
are they that fo feverely cenfure this accidental 
Diforder ? that raife fuch tragic Outcries againft 
the factious Spirit of primitive Chriftianity? 
Who but yourfelves, the very Men who out 
of Libertinifm and Wantonnefs, daily perfift in 
doing what a mifguided Devotion, now and 
then, though rarely, betrayed a Martyr to 
commit. a 
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But would you read Chriftian Antiquity 
with equal Minds, you would not want Ex- 
amples of a better Conduct. For in general 
the Apologifts for the Chriftian Faith obferved 
a Decency and Moderation, becoming the Truth 
and Importance of the Caufe they had to fup- 
port. We need only look into Ladantius for 
the Continence they practifed in this Regard. 

This eloquent Apologift, who wrote in an 
Age that would have indulged greater Liber- 
ties, giving in his Divine Inflitutions the laft 
Stroke to expiring Paganifm, where he con- 
futes the zatzonal Religion, {pares as much as 
poflible the Prieffs; but in expofing their Phi- 
lofophy, is not fo tender of their Sophifts: For 
thefe laft having no public Character, the State 
was not concerned to have them managed. 

Nor can you plead, Gentlemen, in your Ex- 
cufe, that you lie under any Neceflity, but 
that infeparable from a weak Caufe, of com- 
mitting this Outrage. The Difcovery of Truth 
is fo far from being advanced by it, that on 
the Contrary it-carries all the Marks of Difin- 
genuity, when you {fo induftrioufly draw off 
the Reader’s Attention from the Cau/2, by di- 


| _ verting him at the Expence of the Advocate. 


It is true, that at what Time the Miniftry 
fo far forgot the Nature of their Office, and 
of the Caufethey were entrufted to defend, as 
to-call in-the fecular Arm to -fecond their Ar- 
guments againft-wrong;Opinions, we faw with- 
out much Surprize or Refentment, you Gen- 
tlemen, in the fame Delufion of a contrary 
} Extreme ; 
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Extreme; falling without fcruple to affront 
the State, then little difpofed to give you a fa- 
vourable Hearing; by abufing a Body, whofe 
private Interefts the State had  indifcreetly 
efpoufed. For where was the Wonder, when 
the State had affumed too much, for thofe op- 
preffed by it, to allow it too little, They 
thought this a fair Reprifal, and their candid 
Enemies allowed that fome Indulgence was to 
be given to the Paffions of Men, raifed and 
enflamed by fo unjuft a Treatment. But now, 
that the State hath withdrawn and confined its 
Power within its proper Office ; and that, that 
learned Body, as fuch, publicly difclaims its 
Aid; it will fure be expected, you fhould like- 
wife return to a right Mind; and forfake a 
Practice infolently continued, without any rea- 
fonable Pretence or Provocation. 

Your laft Abufe, Gentlemen, of the Liberty 
of the Prefs, is in that Diffolutenefs of Mind, 
regardlefs of Truth and Falfhood; which you 
betray in all your Attacks of Revelation. Who 
that had not heard of your folemn Profeflions 
of the Love of Liberty, of Truth, of Virtue, 
of your Aim at the Honour of God, and good 
of Man, could ever believe you had:any thing 
of this in View, by the Spirit of Levity, that 
animates your Writings?” _ 

That you may not fay I flander you, I will 
produce thofe Marks in your Writings, on 
which I have formed my Accufation, of this 
abandoned Ditpofition. , 
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t. The firft is an illimited Buffoonry;. 
which fuffers no Teft or Criterion to your Ri- 
dicule, that may fhew, when you are in jeft, 
and when in earneft. 

2. An induftrious Affectation to keep your 
true Perfonage out of Sight; and the perpe- 
tually affuming fome new fictitious Character, 

3- A Love of Chicane and Contradiction ; 
fupported by a monftrous Mixture of Scepti- 
cifm and Dogmatizing. 

And here, Gentlemen, in illuftrating thefe 
three Characters of your Guilt, I could detect 
all the Arts of Controverfy in ufe amongft 
you; and difplay the whole Myftery of modern 
Free-thinking. But the Limits of this Addrefg 
will only permit me to defcribe ina few Words, 
the Nature of each of them, in order to thew 
how certain Notes they are of the Temper of 
Mind I charge upon you. 

1. The illimited undiftinguithed Irony, that 
leaves no Marks of Infight into the Author’s 
Meaning, is our firft Note. This, which is 
your Favourite Extravagance, the noble Au- 
thor, who was fo much your Friend, calls? 4 
dull fort of Wit which amufes all alike. Nay, 
he even ventures to pronounce it a.gro/i, im= 
moral, and illiberal Way of Abufe, foreign to 
the Charaéter of a good Writer, a Gentleman; 
or Man of worth*, ’Tis pity he himfelf fhould 
fall under his own Cenfure: But this is‘cer- 
tain, theré is no Way of efcaping his Admir- 
we Chara&. yol. 1. Tra&t 2. Pp. tae ae 

4 Vol. x11. Mifcel. 4. ¢. 2. , 
sts, 
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ers, uncharged of Credulity or Uncharitable- 
nefs, which way foever we determine of his rea! 
Sentiments.- However he has not overloaded 
the Extravagance, in the Character he has 
given of it: For here, quite forgetful_of your 
own Precepts (which is your common-place 
Topic againft public Inftructors) while you 
prefcribe Ridicule to be fo managed, as to /hew 
it tends to a ferious Iffue ; you practife it on 
all Subjects fo indifcriminately, as to make one 
think you are all the while in jeft. While 
you direct it to unmafk formal Hypocrify, you 
fuffer it to put fober Truth out of Coun- 
tenance ; and while you claim its Aid, to find 
out what is to be laughed at in every thing ; 
you employ it to bring in every thing to be 
laughed at. 

That a Reftraint on free Enquiry, will force 
Writers into this vicious manner, we eafily 
allow. Under thofe Circumftances, fuch a 
Key to Ridicule as juft Writing demands, be- 
ing unfafe; and the only Way to efcape Per- 
fecution, to cover and intrench themfelves in 
Obfcurity ; it is no Wonder that Rzdicule 
fhould degenerate into the Buffoonry ‘that 
amufes all alike: As in Italy, which gave 
Birth to this Species of Writing, itis the only 
Way, in which the poor crampt thinking 
Wretches can difcharge a free Thought. But 
happily for Truth, in Great Britain, you, 
the Geniuses of the Times, are free; and may 
philofophize at your Eafe, through all the 
Modes of doubting, objecting, and confuting. 

r Much 
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Much lefs Reafon ‘have you to fufpe@ your 


good Reception in the World, ifyou fpeak’ 


without Difguife.” You have a Caufe that will 
bear you out, and fupply all your Deficiencies: 
A Caufe which now-a-days fo fanétifies the 
Character of the Advocate, that we have feen 
Writers of each of the learned Profeffions, 

who, while they confined their Pens to their 
proper Sciences, with Difliculty made them- 
felves' fo far known as to be defpifed; but 
have no fooner ftruck into this high Road to 
Fame, and wrote againft the Religion of their 
Country, than they “have become great and ter~ 
rible Authors; and even recovered in a good 
Meafure, from the Contempt of their own 
Faculties. For Infidelity has the Virtues of 
Lord Peter’s brown Loaf, and contains tnclu- 
fively the Quinteffence of Learning, Wit, and 
Aerie. 

It is not poffible for us then, to affign any 
other reafonable Caufe of the Extravagance, 
than that vicious Levity of Spirit we complain 
of. Foras Man is formed by Nature with 
an incredible Ardency of Appetite for the Pur- 
fuit of Truth; fo his ftrongeft Pleafure, in the 
 Poffeffion of it, arifes from the actual Com- 
munication of it to others. Without this, it 
would. be a cold Purchafe, would be abftract, 
ideal, folitary Truth; and poorly repay the 
Labour and Fatigue of the Search. Amongft 
the Ancients, who, if muft be owned, fea 
high Notions of this foczal Sen/e, it was a Say- 
/- b 2 ing 
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ing recorded by Czcero with Approbation?, 
that even Heaven would be no Happinefs, 
without fome onc, to whom to communicate the 
great Truths, were there to be difcovered. 
«¢ Si quis in ccelum afcendifiet, naturamque 
«¢ mundi, & pulcritudinem fiderum per{pe- 
« xiffet, infuavem illam admirationem ei fore; 
«¢ quae jucundiffima fuiffet, fialiquem, cui nar- 
«: raret, habuifiet.” Seveca goes yet farther‘: 
Nec me ulla res delectabit, licét eximia fit & 
falutaris, quam mibi uni fciturus fim, Si cum 
hac exceptione detur Saptentia, ut tllamtinclu- 
fam teneam, nec enunctem, rejiciam: nullius 
boni, fine focio, gucunda poffeffio eft. It was this 
Paffion that gave birth to Writing, and form- 
ed literary Compofition into an Art ; in order 
to perpetuate thofe Difcoveries in the Sciences, 
which Particulars had, with fo much toil and 
labour of Mind, fitted up for public Enter- 
tainment. The principal Concern therefore 
of the Writer, while his Paffions are in their 
natural State, muft needs be to deliver and ex- 
plain his Sentiments and Opinions with all 
poffible Perfpicuity, So as no particular Caft 
of Compofition, or Turn of Expreffion, which 
he judged conducive to the Embellifhment of 
his Work, may be able to throw any Ambigui- 
ty over it, that fhall tend to miflead his Reader 
concerning his real Sentiments. To fuch a one 
nothing can be a more mortifying Reflection, 
than to find his chief Defign become defeated, 
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But when on the Contrary, we fee-a Writer 
fo far from difcovering any thing of this Paf- 
fion, that an Air of Negligence appears in eve- 
ry thing he delivers; a vifble Contempt of his 
Reader’s Judgment, to whole Satisfaction he 
prefers a malicious kind of Pleafure, arifing 
from the Obfcurity of an illimited Ridicule ; 
we cannot poffibly avoid concluding him far 
gone in this wretched Depravity of Heart. 

2. Another Mark, is your perpetually af- 
fuming fome perfonated Character, as the Ex- 
igences of Chicane require. For the Difpute 
is to be kept on foot; and therefore, when 
the Matter is in danger of coming to an Iflue, 
a new Perfonage is to be affumed, that the 
Conteft may be fought over again with diffe- 
rent Weapons. So that the modern Free- 
thinker, as may be feen by the Coryphaus? of 
your Choir, 1s a perfect Proteus. He is now 
a Diffenter, now a Papift, now again a Jew, 
and now a Mahometan; and, when clotely 
preffed and hunted through all thefe Shapes, at 
length ftarts up in his genuine Form, an In- 
fidel confeft. 

Indeed where the Magiftrate has confined 
* the Liberty of free Debate, to one or two 
Profeffions, there a Writer differing from thefe, 
has no way of publifhing his Speculations, but 
under the Cover of one of thefe authorized - 
Profeffors. But to affect this Manner after 
the Neceflity is over, ‘is licentidus and immo- 


; aMr. Collins. : 
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ral, For the perfonated Chara@er, only argu- 
ing ‘ad hominem, embroils rather than dire&s us 
in the Search of Truth ; has a natural Tenden- 
cy to promote Scepticifin ; and if not this, 
yet keeps the Difpute from coming to an Iflue ; 
which is attended with great Inconveniencies. 
For though the Difcovery of {peculative Truth 
be of much Importance to the Perfetion of 
Man’s Nature, yet the affected lengthening out 
literary Debates, is greatly prejudicial to So- 
Clety, as Societies are generally formed. There- 
fore, though the good of Mankind would fet 
an honeft Man upon pubhifhing what he takes 
to be Difcoveries in Truth ; yet the fame Mo- 
tive would oblige him to take the faireft, and 
moft direct Road to their Reception. 

But I would not by this, have it thought, 
that I condemn the afluming a perfonated Cha- 
racter on any occafion whatfoever. There 
are Seafons when it is fair and expedient, 
Then when the Difpute is about the practi- 
cal Application of fome Truth to the good of 
a particular Society ; there itis fair to take up 
a fuitable Character, and argue ad bominem. 
For there the End isa Benefit to be gained for 
that Society ; and it is not of fo great Moment, 
on what Principles the Majority is prevailed 
with to make the Society happy, as it is, that 
it fhould {peedily become fo. But in the Dif 
covery of -abftract fpeculative Truth, the Af- 
fair goes quite otherwife. The Bufinefs here 
1S Demonftration, not Perfiafion, And it is 
of the Effence of Truth, to be made to ap- 
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ear and fhine out only by Truths drawn from 
itfelf, as the Dw/f only can polifh the Dza- 
mond. 

A famous Example will illuftrate this Ob- 
fervation. Our great Brztz/b Philofopher, writ- 
ing for Religious Liberty, combats his znto- 
lerant Adverfary, quite through the Contro~ 
verfy, with his own Principles; well forefecing 
that, in fuch a Time of Prejudices, Argu- 
ments built on received Opinions, would have 
greateft Weight, and make quickeft Impref- 
fion on the Body of the People, whom it was 
his Bufinefs to gain. But fee now the difte- 
rent Method this excellent Perfon employed 
when defending a mere {peculative Truth. A 
Prelate of great Name, was pleafed to attack 
his Effay concerning human Underftanding ; 
who though confummate in the Learning of 
the Schools, yet applied his Principles fo ve- 
ry aukwardly, as gave our Philofopher the 
moft inviting Opportunity of retorting them 
upon him, A Triumph the moft to the Tafte 
of him who contends only for Victory: But 
he contended for Truth; and was too wile to 
think of eftablithing it on Falfhood ; and too 
honeft to affect triumphing over Error by any 
thing but by its Oppofite. ji 

You fee then, Gentlemen, you cannot efcape 
by this Diftinétion : The Difpute with you Is 
about {peculative Truth : Yourfelves take Care 
to give the World repeated Information of it, 
_as often as you think fit to feign an Appre- 

__, henfion of the Magiftrate’s Refentment. 
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But of .as little: Ufe as ‘this Method, of the 
perfonated: Charaéter,is' in itfelf, to the juft 
End of Controverfy,. you generally add a dou- 
ble Share of Difingenuity -in conducting it. 
Common Senfe, as well as common: Honefty, 
‘requires that he who-aflumes.a per /onated Cha- 
ratter, fhould . fairly ftick by it, for that 
Turn at leaft. But we fhall be greatly: de- 
ceived, if we prefume on fo much Condefcen- 
fion: The late famous Author of The Grounds 
and Reafons of the Chrifitan Religion, took it 
into his Head to perfonatea few, in the Inter- 
pretation of fome Prophetfies: which he would 
perfuade us are not applicable to Ye/us. The 
illuftrious Prelate, who fo folidly confuted 
him, having fhewn that thofe Prophefies had 
no Completion under the Jewifh Difpenfation, 
concludes with all the Advantage of a full An- 
fwer, that therefore if they did not belong to 
Jefus, they belonged to no one, What fays our 
Impoftor Few to this? One would be afto- 
nifhed at the Infidel’s Reply: Suppofe they ao 
mot, fays he, I am not anfwerable for their 
Completion. What! not as a few? whofe Per- 
fon he aflumes, and whofe Argument he bor- 
rows: which Argument is not founded on this, 
— That the Characters of Completion, accord- 
ing tothe Chriflzan Scheme, do not coincide 
and guadrate : —:to which indeed, his An- 
{wer would be pertinent; -but on this: — 
That there are compleat Characters of the 
‘Completion of the Prophefies, under the 
Sie Occonoiny, and therefore, fays the 
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‘few, you are not to look for thofe Marks un- 
der the Chriftian. The only reafonable Way 
then of replying to this Argument, is to deny 
the Major, that there are fuch Marks under 
the fewi/b Oeconomy ; which if the Few can- 
not prove, his Objection founded on a prior 
Completion, is entirely overthrown. Inftead 
of replying to this, we are put off with the 
cold Buffoonry of, I am not obliged. to find 
a Meaning for your Propbefes. 

3. The third Mark of this abandoned Spi- 
rit, is that monftrous Mixture of Scepticifm, 
and Dogmatizing, which deforms all your 
Writings. I do not mean by it, that unrea- 
fonable Temper of Mind, which diftinguithes 
the whole Clafs of Free-thinkers ; and fufters 
you at the fame Time, that you affect much 
Scepticifm, in rejeCting Revelation, to dogma- 
tize very pofitively on fome favourite Points 
of Belief. The noble Author, fo oft before 
quoted, could not himfelf forbear to ridicule 
his Party for this Foiblet. It muft certainly, 
fays he, be fomething elfe than AIncredulity 
which fafbions the Tafte and fudgment of ma- 
ny Gentlemen, whom we bear cenfured as A- 
' theifts. — Who if they want a true Mraelitith 
Faith, can make amends by a Chinefe or In- 
dian one. — Though Chriftian Miracles may not 
fowell fatisfy them, they dwell with the higheft 
Contentment onthe Predigies of Moorilh and 
Pagan Countries. p ; 


a 
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This is ill enough, but the Perverfity I 
mean, is infinitely worfe: And that is when 
the fame Writer, on different Occafions af- 
fumes the Dogmatitt and Sceptic on the very 
fame Queftion ; and fo abufes both Characters, 
by the moft perverfé Self-contradi¢tions. 

For inftance, how common is it for one of 
your Writers, when he brings Pagan Anti- 
quity to contradict and difcredit the Fewz/h, 
to cry up a Greek Hiftorian as an Evidence, to 
which nothing can be replied? An imperfect 
Hint from Herodotus, or Diodorus, though one 
lived a Thoufand, and the other fifteen Hun- 
dred Years after the Point in Queftion, pick- 
ed up from any lying Vagabond they met in 
their Travels, fhall now outweigh the circum- 
ftantial Hiftory of Mofes ; who wrote of his 
own People, and lived in the Times he wrote 
of. But now turn the Tables, and apply the 
Teftimony of thefe Writers, and of others of 
the beft Credit of the fame Nation, to the 
Confirmation of “fewi/b Hiftory, and then no- 
thing is more uncertain and fallacious than an- 
cient Records. All Antiquity is Darknefs and 
Confufion : Then we are fure to hear of, 


Quicqud Grecia mendax 
Audet in biftoria. 


Then Herodotus is a lying Traveller, and Dyo- 

dorus Siculus a hafty Collector. 
‘Again, when the Choice and Separation of 
the I/raelites for God’s peculiar-People, is to 
7 | be 
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be brought in Queftion, and rendered ridicu- 
lous, then are they to be reprefented as the 
vileft, moft profligate, and perverfe Race of 
Men. ‘Then every indifcreet Paflage of a de- 
clamatory Divine is raked up with Care to 
make them odious; and even the hard Fate of 
the great Hiftorian “Fo/epbus pitied, that he had 
no better a Subject than fuch an ilkterate, 
barbarous, and ridiculous People?, But when 
the Evangelical Account of the Treatment, 
the Holy ‘fe/us met with from thefe People, 
is thought fit to be difputed, thefe Jews are 
become an humane and wife Nation; which 
interfered not with the Teachings of Sects, or 
the Propagation of Opinions, but where the 
public Safety was thought in Danger by fedi- 
tious Doétrines. 

But {fo it is, even with the Bible itfelf; and 
its Interpreter, human Reafon. It is generally 
allowed that the Author of The Difcour/e of 
Pree-thinking, and of The Grounds and Rea- 
Jons of the Chriftian Religion, was one and 
the fame Perfon. Now it being his De- 
fign in the firft Pamphlet, to blaft the Cre- 
dit of.the Book in general, as a Rule of Faith, 
the Bible is there reprefented as a moft ob{cure, 
dark, incomprehenfible ColleGtion of multifa- 
rious Tracts, But in his Difcourfe of The 
Grounds, &c. where’ he is to obviate the Rea- 
fon we draw, of the Difficulty in explaining 
ancient Prophefies, frofh the Genius of the 

f Difcourfe of Free-thinking, p. : 

: Fae of Fi é-thinking, p. 157 
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Faftern Style and Sentiment, ona fudden, this 
very Book is become fo eafy, plain, and in- 
telligible, that none can poffibly miftake it. 

Again, the fame Writer, where in his E/jay 
concerning the Ufe of Reafon, he is upon Dif- 
crediting the Doctrine ot the ever bleffed Tri- 
nity, and other Myfteries of the Chrz/tzan Faith, 
reprefents human Reafon as omnifcient, and 
the full Meafure of all Things: But when the 
Proof of the Immateriality of the Soul, from 
the Qualities of Matter and Spirit, is to be ob- 
ftinately oppofed, the Scene is fhifted ; and we 
are prefented with a new Face of things: Rea- 
fon is then become weak, ftaggering, and im- 
potent: then® we know not but one Quality 
may be another Quality; one Mode another 
Mode: then may Motion be Confcioufnefs; 
and Matter Sentient. 

Thefe, Gentlemen, are the feveral Ways, in 
which you have abufed the Liberty of the 
Prefs. One might defy you, with all your 
good ‘Will, to find out a new one; or to go 
farther in the old: So having done your wortt, 
it is time you fhould think of doing better. 
This is the only Conclufion I would draw 
from your ill Conduct: So far am I from 
thinking with thofe, who fay you ought to be 
disfranchized of the Rights ‘you have fo wan- 
tonly and wickedly abufed. For could the 
fimple Abufe fo eafily incur a Forfeiture, na- 
tural Rights would be ftrangely hazardous. Ad- 


* See his Anfwers to-Dr. Clarke. 
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ventitious Rights are, ’tis true, frequently. be- 
{towed on this Condition. And the Difference 
in point of Security, is founded in the plaineft 
Reafon. Natural Rights are fo neceflary to 
our Being, that, without them, Life becomes 
miferable; but the Civil only contributing toour 
eafier Accommodation in fome circumftantial 
Matters, may be loft without Injury to our 
common Nature. The not diftinguifhing. be- 
tween them, may have occafioned the Mittake: 
For the common Lawyers, being folely conver- 
fant in thefe latter, and having judged that the 
Abufe of thefe incurs a Forfeiture ; have fome- 
times rafhly adventured to decide the Rights 
of Nature by the fame Standard. But thefe 
Rights were beftowed on no fuch precarious 
Conditions: Nay, which deferves the moft fe- 
rious Reflection of all Men in Power, fo far 
was God from exacting this Penalty, at that 
Period, when thefe Rights were moft outrage- 
oufly abufed, that he not only continued, but 
enlarged and extended them: While on the 
Contrary, 


“ Man, proud Man, 
“¢ Dreft in a little, brief Authority, 
“ Plays fuch fantaftic Tricks before high 
See leavens 
« As make the Angels weep. 


But it will be faid, the particular Authors how- 
ever of thefe Abufes fhould be perfonally pu- 
nifhed, I will here again, Gentlemen, become 
= your 
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your Advocate; not for your own Sakes, who 
furely deferve Punifhment; but for the Pub- 

lic’s, which cannot, I think, inflié it, without 

great Miufchief to literary and religions Li- 

berty. 

Abufes of natural Rights are of two kinds ; 
which we fhould always carefully diftinguifh: 
The firft is of fuch Malignity, as to invalidate, 
and even deftroy the U/e: And being of - the 
Nature of a fimple Fact, leaves no room for 
recurring. to a venal Judge’s Interpretation : 
Thefe Properties demand Punifhment, as ma- 
king it both necefflary and fafe. But there is 
another kind of Abufe that deftroys not, but 
only difcredits the U/e ; and in which the Mat- 
ter of Right being intricately involved in the 
Matter of Fact, a Magiftrate has the lJargeft 
Latitude of Interpretation: Here Punifhment, 
for very obvious Reafons, is neither necetiary 
nor fafe. That the Abu/e of Ridicule is of this 
latter kind, isevident. But befides thefe two 
kinds of dufe, which we may call Original, 
there are two others, derivative from thefe, 
and compounded of them: As firft, an Abufe 
that only difcredits the U/e: though it be of 
the Nature ofa fimple Fact: and of this kind 
is that, which is the Subjeét of the fecond 
Head af this Difcourfe ; namely, the Defama- 
tion of the Miniftry of the eftablifbed Woryhip. 
Secondly, an Abufe that deftroys the U/e; but 
where yet the Matter of Fact is intricately in- 
volved in the Matter of Right : of which kind 
is the — of our third Head; namely, a 
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vicious difregard to Truth and Falfbood. Now 
in neither of thefe Cafes, fhould I think it 
right for the State to interfere: In the Jirft it 
is not neceflary, in the fecond it is not fafe: 
And I prefume it to be a Maxim in Politics, 
not to punifh, but where thefe two Qualities 
of Necefity and Safety concur. 

In a Word then, all that we defire, is your 
Amendment; without any finifter Aim of call- 
ing -upon the Magiftrate to qnicken you. 
So I leave you, asT dare fay will be, to your 
felves, 


Mend when you can, grow better at your 


Letfure, 
Nor let any good Man be fcandalized above 


Meafure for your Faults; or be more impa- 
tient for your Reformation, than mere Chari- 
ty requires. 1 don’t know what Panic the pre- 
fent monftrous growth of Infidelity may have 
thrown fome of us into. I, for my part, con- 
fide fo much in the Goodnefs of our Caufe, 
that I too could be tempted to laugh in my 
Turn, while I think of an old Story told us 
by Herodotus, of your favourite Egyptians ; 
‘of whom you are like to hear a great deal in 
the following Work. With this Tale I thall 
beg leave to conclude my long Addrefs to 

fl 
_ He tells us then, that at what: Time their 
Deity, the N7/e, return$ into his ancient Chan- 
nel, and the Hufbandman hath committed 
_ the good Seed to the opening Glebe, it was 
*. their 
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their Cuftom to turn in whole Droves of 
Swine; to range, to trample, root up, and 
deftroy at Pleafure. And now nothing ap- 
peared but Defolation, while the Ravages of 
the obfcene Herd had killed every _chearful 
Hope of future Plenty. When on the Iffue, 
it was feen, that all their Malice and Greedi- 
nefs had effected, was only this; that the Seed 
took better Root, incorporated more kindly 
with the Soil, and at length fhot up in a more 
luxuriant and abundant Harveft, 


I am, 


GENTLEMEN, Se. 
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in an Explanation of the true Theory of the Union 
between Church and State. Ibis Theory applied as a 
Rule to judge of the afual Eftablifhments in the 
Pagan World. The Caufes that facilitated the Eftab- 
lifoment of Religion amougft them, as hkewife thofe 
Caufes ihat bindred their Ettablifhments from re- 
ceiving their due Torm, p, 231 — 266. 


orenT. Viz 


PREATS of the laft Inftance of the Magiftrate’s 
Care for the fupport of Religion, namely, in the Al- 
lowance of a general Toleration: Ihe Meafure and 
Caufes of it: The Nature of the ancient tolerated Re- 
ligions: How, under the Supervifion and Direétion of 
the Magiftrate: And how firft violated and dejtroyed 


by civil Tyranny, p. 266 — 295. 
' ae ae BOOE 


CONTENTS, 
B OF Ott. 


RoOvES the Neceffity of the Dottrine of a future 
P State to Society, from the Opinion and Conduét of 
the ancient Sages and Philofopbers, p, 295 — 443. 


S. plete I. 


CONTAINS the Teftimonies of ancient Sages and 
Philofophers, concerning the Neceffity of the Dottrine of 
a future State to Civil Society, p. 295 — 303. 


SECT 


BEGINS with fhewing that none of the ancient 
Philofophers believed the Doctrine of a future State of 
Rewards and Punifbments, though, on account of its 
confeffed Neceffity to the Support of Keligion, and con- 
fequently of Civil Society, all the Theiftical Philofopbers 
feduloufly taught it, and preached it up to the People. 
The feveral Senfes in which the Ancients conceived 
the Permanency of the human Soul explained, The fe- 
veral general Reafons premifed that induced the Author 
to conclude that the ancient Philofopbers did not always 
believe what they taught, and that they taught the 
Dotirine of a future State of Rewards and Punifb- 
ments without believing it: Where the Principles that 

induced the ancient Sages to deem it lawful to deceive 
for public good, in matters of Religion, are explained, 
and fhewn to be fuch as bad no Place in the Propagati- 
on or Genius of the Jewith and Chriftian Religions. 
In the Courfe of this Enquiry, the Rife, Progrefs, 
Perfettion, Decline, and Genius of the ancient Greek 
Philojophy, under its feverdl Divifions, are confidered 
and explained, p. 303 — 325. ; 


Peco 


CONTENTS. 


Suk; Galiaalil. 


ENTERS on a particular Enquiry into the Sex- 
diments of each Set of Philofophy on this Point. The 
Divifion and Succeffion of their Schools, The Charatier 
of Socrates; and of the new and old Academy. The 
Charaéter and Genius of each Seét of the grand Qua- 
ternion of Theiftic Philofopby, the Pythagoric, the 
Platonic, the Peripatetic, aud the Stoic: Where it is 
foown that not one of thefe believed the Doctrine of a 
future State of Rewards and Punifhments. The Cha- 
racter of Tully, and his Sentiments on this Point, 
The Original of the ancient Fables, and of the Do- 
Grines of the Metempfychofis avd Metamorphofis, 
are occafionally enquired into and explained, p. 325 


— 367. 
SECT. FV, 


SHEWS, in order to a fuller Conviétion, that the 
antient Philofophers not only did not, but that they 
could not poffibly believe a future State of Rewards 
and Punifoments, because two metaphyfical Principles, 
concerning the Nature of God, and of the human 
Soul, which entirely overturn the Dottrine of a future 
State of Rewards and Punifbments, were univerfally 
beld and believed by all the Greek Philofopbers. Thefe 
Doétrines examined aud explained: In the Courfe of 
this Enquiry, the true Genius of the ancient Egyptian 
Wifdom explained 5 and their pretended Philofophy, as 
delivered by the later Greek Writers, fhewn to be fou- 
rious. Ibe Section concludes with the Ufe to be made of 
this remarkable Fact (of the ancient Pbilofopbers not 
believing, and yet fedulouffy teaching a future State of 
Rewards and Punifbments) for the Support of our 
main Queftion, p. 367 —— 410. 


Sitcom. 


2ON FEN @ S. 
SEcT. v. 


SHEW S that this account of the ancient Philo- 
fophy, is fo far from being prejudicial to Chriftianity, 
that it greatly credits and recommends it. Proved 
from the Mifchiefs that attend thofe different Repre- 
fentations of Paganifin, in the two Extremes, which 
the Defenders of Religion are accuftomed to make: 
Where it is foewn that the Difference in point of Per- 
fettion, between the ancient and modern Syftems of 
Morality, is entirely owing to Chrifiianity, p. 41% 
i 14: 

SECT. VI. 


THE atheiftical Pretence of Religion’s being an 
Invention of Statefmen, and therefore falfé, is bere con- 
fuicd, and foewn to be both impertinent and falle. 
For that, was the Atheifi?s Account of Religion righz, 
it would not follow that Religion was falfe, but the 
contrary. But that the Pretenceis falfe and ground- 
lefs, Religion having exifted before the Civil Magi- 
firate was in being, p. 415 — 443. 


wee 


The AUTHOR?’s Abfence from the Press occaftoned 
the following 


ERRATA, 


AGE 20, Line 12, for Rewards r. Reward — p. 36, 1. 2, for bad 

r. bas— p- 38, 1. 4, for In r. It — p. 54. be 12, for are 1. ts om 
p- 62, 1.27, for inferior r. interior —p.105, inthe Note, for ¢. 12. fe 
€. 15 =p. 106, in the Note, for non dcofar. non 2 cofa; for avedere re 
a vedere —p. 112, in Note (™) for weara r. aweatra — pe 122, in Note 
1. 29, for Famblicus r. Porphyry —p. 126, 1. 14, for or re sor — dele 
the Numerals, 1,2, 3- m= p- 130, 1. 9, for Laws ro Law — p. 149, Note 
(") for wescaloghiucw r.erecalogd/uow — p. 151, Note (4) for vepve r. apares 
— p- 166, I. 32, for Myferies being inv. r. Myferies, and of their being 
inv. — p. 167, Note (X) for dadra yayia re parralayia —= ps 175, Note.) 
1. 4, for bim r. them — p. 182, 1.23, for Myfteries of one part r. Myftes 
ries, and of one part —p. 200. 1. 12, for bave not the r. bave not bad the 
— p- 207, ult. for depenate r. degenerate —- p. 209, 1. 32, for and appornt:ng 
the very day, r. and appornting their abodes on the very Day — p. 218, |. 22, 
for Phles ycé r. Phlegya@ —— p.229, 1. 21, for continued r. contrived =p. 234, 
1.18, for techuial r. technical — p.251, 1.22, for Prefentation r. Reprejen- 
tation — p. 253 1. 23, for Nature r. Reafon — p. 259, Note (°) 1. 2- for 
tire r. Gre om p. 262, b. 5, for @ nature x. nature =p. 270, Note (t) l. 8, 
for Lucian r. Lucae — p. 271, Note 1.18, for give r. given = ibid. |. 37, 
dele a'ways — p. 279, 1. 3, for proceed. proceeded == p. 283, Note 1. 16, 
for They r. Which — p. 288. Note 1.7. for privatio r. priva —p. 318, 1. tre 
for faared r. fuared in — p. 326, |. 23, for to thcfe Principles natural Enquiries, 
x. thofe Principles to natural Enquiries, — p. 354, 1.20, for peculiar re pecul= 
arly —p. 359, 1.7 andg, for their r. there, in both Places — p. 382, 1. 8, 
for figurate re figurative —p. 392, |. 20, for ingenions r. ingenuous — p- 400, 
1.2, tor Tully rharefere muff needs. Tully eberefore, who knew Homer taugor it 
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DEMONSTRATED. 


BOOK I. 


SecrT. I. 


HE Writers, in Defenfe of Revealed Re- 
ligion, diftinguifh their Arguments into 
two Sorts: The one they call the internal, 
and the other the external Evidence. Of 

thefe, the firft is, in its Nature, more fimple and 
noble ; and even capable of Demonftration: while 
the other, made up of very diffimilar Materials, and 
borrowing Aid from without, muft needs have fome | 
Parts of unequal Strength with the reft ; and, con- 
fequently, Jie open to the Attacks of a willing Ad- 
verfary. Befides, the interzal Evidence is, by its 
Nature, perpetuated; and fo fitted for all Times 
and Periods: while the external, by Length of 
Time, weakens and decays. For the Nature and 
Genius of the Religion defended affording the ee 
B | o 
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of the firft Kind, thefe Materials of Defenfe are 
infeparable from its EExiftence ; and fo always at 
hand, and the fame. But Time may, and doth 
eface Memorials independent of that Exiftence ; 
out of which the exterval Evidence is compofed. 

Which Evidence muft therefore become more and 
more imperfect, without being affected by that 
whimfical and partial Calculation, to which a cer- 
tain Scotjman* would fubject it. Nay, fo ‘necefia- 

ry is the internal Evidence, that, even the vefy beft 
of the Biel Kind cannot fupport itfelf without 
it: As may be feen from hence, that when the Mi- 
racles, performed by the Founders ‘ef our holy 
Faith, are unqueftionably verified, by *human Te- 
itiniony, the Confequence, that therefore they were 
wrought by divine Power, cannot be deduced "till 
the Nature of thar Doétrine be examin ed, for whofe 

Eftablifhment they were performed. Buc was there 
no other Benefit accruing from the Cultivation of 
the internal Evidence than the gaining, by it, a 
more perfect Knowledge of foweied Religion, thus, 
furely, would fuliy recompenfe the Pains. Thag 
this is one of its Fruits I need not tell fuch as are 
acquainted with its Nature: And it is not without 
Occafion I take notice of it: For who, in this long 
Controverfy between us and the Deifts, hath not 
applied, to certain late Advocates of Revelation, 
wat was formerly faid of Arncbius and Lafantius, 
that they undertook the Defenfe of Chriftianity before 
they underftood it: A Misfortune, which the more 
careful Study of ‘i. internal Evidence would pro- 

bably have prevented. Notwithftanding thefe fu- 
perior Advantages, it hath fo happened, that the 
interiial Tevidence hath been hitherto ufed as an In- 
troduction only to the ex/ernal: and while by this 
2 Craig. Theglogie Clirift. Principia Mathematica, Lond. 
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latter, Men have proved our Religion actually di- 
vine, they have gone no farther with the former, 
than to fhew it worthy indeed of fuch Original. 
But, from the State in which the i#terzal Evidence, 
at prefent, lies, a late Writer” hath drawn a quite 
contrary Conclufion. I, from the fmall Progrefs 
hitherto made in it, exhort to its better Cultiva- 
tion; he, from the fame Faét, concludes, that, 
ftritily foeaking, there can be no internal Evidence of a 
Revelatton at all. He fuppofes this fmall Advance 
to be owing to a Defect in the Nature of the Proof; 
I, to the Negligence of its Cultivators, Which of 
us is in the right, if that can be a Queftion, a few 
Pages will difcover. 

What may have occafioned this Negleét, is not 
fo eafy to fay. Whether it be that Writers have, 
in general, imagined the Difficulties of effectually 
profecuting the izternal Method not to be fo eafily 
furmounted as thofe are, which the Writer in the 
external is engaged in: while they fuppofe, that 
this latter, to be Matter of his Subject, needs only 
the ufuual Requifites of Church-hiftory, common Di- 
ligence, and Judgment. But that the Keafoner on 
the internal Proot, mult, befides thefe, have a tho- 
rough Knowledge of Haman Nature, Civil Pol olicy, 
the univerfal Hittory of Mankind, an exact Idea 
of the Mofaic and Chriftian Difpenfacions, cle eared 
from the Froth and Grounds:of School-fubtilties, 
and Church- fyfterns: and, above all, fhould be 
bleffed with a certain Sagacity, to inv reftigate the 
Relations of human Actions, through al} the Com- 
binations of natural, civil, and moral Complexities. 
What may fiocett. this Opinion may be, the re- 
fiecting, that, in the exterxal Evidence, cael Cir- 
cumftance’ of Fact, that makes for the Truth of 


ie 3. i Defenfe cf Revealed Religion, edit. 2. 8° 
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revealed Religion, is feen to do fo, as foon as 
known: fo that the chief Labour, here, is to 
fearch and pick out fuch Facts, and to place them 
ia their proper Light and Situation ; bur that, in 
orolecuting the izternal Evidence, the Caf is wide- 
ie different. A Ctrgcumftance in the Frame and 
Compofition of this Religion, that perhaps fome 
time or other may be difcovered to be a Demon- 
{tration of its Cy a fhall be fo far from being 
senerally thought affifling in che Proof; that it 
fhall be oe ‘ molt, a Preqidiccmeainit it: 

as Tthime | have eiven rear able ence, in 
the Subject of the following Treatife. And no 
em that a Religion of divine Original, con- 
ftitured to ferve many admirable Ends of Provi- 
dence, flould be full or fuch complicated Mytfte- 
ries, whofe View filled the learned Apoftle with 
Admiration. Ason the other hand, this Religion 
being for the Ufe of Man, we need not defpair; 
when we have attained a proper Knowledge of 
Man’s Nature, and the Dependencies thereon, of 
making {till growing Difcoveries, on the iuterial 
Evicence of the Divinity of its Original. 

Now tho’ all this may perhaps be true; and that, 
coniequently, it would appear ridiculous Arrogance 
inan ordinary Writer, after having feen the Dith- 
culties attending this Method, to hope to over- 
come them, by. the qualities above faid to. be* re- 
quired: yet no modeft Searcher after Truth need 
be difcouraged. For there are, in revealed Reli- 
gion, befides thofe interior Marks of Truth, above 
deferibed, which require the moft delicate Opera- 
tion of a great Genius, and Mafter-workman, to 
bring out and polith ; ‘others alfo, no lefs illufttri- 


© A noble Inftance of this, a great Writer hath given us in the 
4th Differtation of the Ufe and Intent of eo &c, intitled, 
Chrifl's — into Ferufalem. 
US, 


¢ 


« 
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ous, but more univocal Marks of Truth, that God 
hath been pleafed to imprefs upon his Difpenfati- 
ons; which require no great Qualities, but Hu- 
mility, and Love of Truth, in him, who would, 
from thence, attempt fo vinglicate the Vays of God 
to Man, 

The Subjeét of this Difcourfe is one of thofe il- 
luftrious Marks; from which, the Difcoverer claims 
no Merit from any long, learned, or laborious 
Search, It is Honour enough for him that he is 
the firft who brings it out to Obfervation ; if he 
be indeed the firft. For the Demonftration is fo 
{trong and beautiful, and, at the fame time, ap- 
pears to be fo eafy and fimple, that one cannot tell 
whecherecie Pleaftire of the Difcovery, o1 the 
Wonder that it is now to make, be the greater. 

The Title of this Difcourfe tells my Reader 
that I undertake to prove the divine Legation of 
Mojes, trom the OmiMfion of the Dodtrine of a fu- 
ture State of Rewards and Punifhments, in the 
Laws and Religion he delivered to the Fewi/h Peo- 
ple. an which I pretend to carry the internal Evi- 
dence much farther than ufual ; even to the Height 
of which it is capable, Demonftration. 

» Why I chufe to make the Defenfe of Wofes the 
Subject of this Difcourfe, is the obferving a Notion 
to have fpread very much of late, even amongft 
many who would be thought Cdriffians, that 


.the Trath of Chriftianity is independent of the 


JFewifh Difpenfation: An Opinion, that was, ’till 
now, peculiar to the Secimans; who go fo far as 
to maintain, ° that the PN lee of the Old Tejta- 
ment is not abfolutely neceffary for : Chriftians : And, 

that thofe who profeis to. think more foberly, are 
generally. gone into the Belief that the Truth of 


4 Cuper. advert, Trade, Theol. Polic. lib, 1. 
ry g B m the 
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the Ferwifh Religion i is impoffible to be proved but 
upon the Truth of the Chriftian. As to the firft 
forc of People, if they really imagine Chriftianity 
hath no Dependence on Judaifm, they deferve our 
tendereft Compaffion, as being plainly ignorant of 
the very Elements of the Religion they profeis. 
However fuitable the Opinion may be to a modern 
fafhionable Notion that Chriffiauity is only the Re- 
publication of the Religion of Nature; the fillieft, and 
moft wretched Errer, in an age of Paradoxes. 
As for the other, it is reafonable nocdimmlc, they 
fell into the Miftake from a View of Difficulties, 
in the Fewi/h Difpenfation, they judged too weighty 
to be removed. I may pretend then to their 
Thanks, if I fucceed, by coming fo feafonably to 
their Relief; and freeing their Reafonings from a 
vicious Circle, that firft prove the Chriftian by the 
Jewifh ; and then the Jewifh, by the Chriftian 
Religion. 

Why Ichufe this Medium, namely, the Omiffiox 
of a future State in the Fewifh Difpenfalion (before fe- 
veral others of equal Strength, which I have in 
my Choice) to prove its.divine Original, is for the 
fake of the Deifts: being enabled hereby to fhew 
them, 1. That this very Circumftance of Omiffion, 
which they pretend to be fuch an Imperfection, as 
makes the Difpenfation unwerthy the Author to 
whom we afcribe ic, is, in Truth, a Demonftra- 
tion that God only could give it. 2. Phat thole 
feveral momentous Paflages of Scripture, which 
they charge with Obfcurity, a es and Con- 
tradiction, are, indeed, full of Light, hequity, and 
erecmcnt.. 2. Tiat tein hich Notions of the 
hate quity of the Religion, and Learning of the 
Aer yptiaus, which they inceffantly produce, as their 
Palmary Argument, vo confront and overturn the 


* Hiftory 
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Hiftory of Mo/és, do, in an invincible manner, 
confirm and fupport it. 

In this Demonftration, then, which we fuppofe 
very little fhort of mathematical Certainty, and to 
which nothing, but a mere phylical Poffibility of 
the contrary, can be oppofed, we demand only 
this fingle poftulatum, that hath all the Clearnefs 
of Self-evidence, namely, 


‘That a fkilful Lawgiver, eftablifhing a Rell- 
‘© gion, and Civil Policy, acts with certain 
«© Views, and for certain Ends; and not ca- 
“¢ pricioufly, or without Purpofe or Defign. 


This being granted, we erect our Demonftration 
on thefe three very clear and fimple Propofitions : 


1. °° THAT THE INCULCATING THEDOCTRINE 
‘Or A FUTURE STATE OF REWARDS AND 
«¢ PUNISHMENTS, IS NECESSARY TO THE 
Write BelinG OF CIVIL SOCLETY. 


ae “ Lava teALL MANKIND, ESPE@IALLY THE 
_‘© MOST WISE AND LEARNED Nations OF 
“ANTIQUITY, HAVE CONCURRED IN BE- 
< phe NGgeA ND. TEACHING »fHAT Fis 
“ DoChRINS was or sucH Use ro Cryin 
‘“<TIOel rn Ve 


“THAT THE DocTRINE OFA FUTURESTATE 
“or REWARDS AND PUNISHMENTS 18 NOT 
‘¢ TO BE FOUND IN, NOR DID MAKE Par Por 
“Oo rie Mosaic DISPENSATION, j 


OS 


Propofitions fo clear and evident, that one would . 
think, one..might dire€tly proceed to thofe Me- 
diums by which we deduce our Conclufion, 


THar THEREFORE THE Law oF MosEs IS OF 
DIvInE ORIGINAL. 


¥ : BR 4 But 
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But fo great is Men’s Love to Paradox and Syftems, 
that thefe, with all their Evidence, have need of a 
very particular Defenfe: the Infidel having dif- 
outed the one, and many Chriftian Writers thought 
it neceflary to deny the other. Thefe-Paffions, 
however different, with regard to the Objects that 
excite them, and to the Subjects i in which they are 
found, have this in common, that they never rife 
but on the Ruins of Reafon. The Bufinefs of the 
Religionift being to eftablifh, if his Underftanding 
be narrowed by Prejudices, he contracts himfelf 
into Syfem: and that of the Infidel, to overturn; 
if his Will be depraved, he, as naturally, runs out 
into Paradoxes. Slavifh, and licentious T hinking, 
the two Eextreams of free Enquiry, fhhuts chem up 
from, or makes them fly out beyond, all reafona- 
ble Views ae Limits. And, as Extreams fall ea- 
fily into one another, we fometimes fee the oppo- 
fite Writers change Hands: The Infidel, to fhew 
fomething like Coherence in his Reveries, repre- 
fents them as the feveral Parts of a Syfem, and 
the Religionift, to give a Relifh to his Syitem, 
powders it with Paradoxes. In which Arts, two 
Jate Hibernians*, the Eferoes of their feveral Par- 
ties, were very notably practifed and diftinguifhed. 

In removing thofe of either Kind, that lie in 
Sum Wayy Wwe Mal be obliged to fret our Ién- 
quiries high and wide. Bas. this, always, with an 
eye to the siptouea of our great Matter of Reafon’, 
Zo endeavour, threxgheut the Body of this Difcourfe, 
that every former Part ma by give § Strengih unto all that 
fellow, and every latter bring alle Light unio all 
belove, 


© See the Difcourfe called Nazarenus, — a Epifolar; Difccurfe 
sauce rning: the Issnertal! ty of the See ul, —— Differtationes Cyprianica, 
See. t Hooker. 
‘ | BEC Ts 
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DoE Cael, 


CATING THE DocTRINE OF A FUTURE 
STATE OF REWARDS AND PUNISHMENTS IS NE- 
CESSARY TO THE WELL BEING OF CrviL So- 
ciety, I fhall endeavour to prove, from the Na- 
ture of Man, and the Genus of Civil Society. 

The Appetite of Self-prefervation being moft in- 
difpenfably” neceffary to every Animal, Nature hath 

made it the ftrongeft of all. And though, in ra- 
tional Animals, Reafon alone might be fuppofed 
fufficient to anfwer the End, for wien le Appe- 
tite 1s beftowed on others, yet, the better to fecure 
that End, Nature hath given Man, likewife, a 
very confiderable Share of the fame Inftin¢ct, with 
which fhe hath endowed Brutes fo admirably to 
provide for their Prefervation. Now whether it 
was fome plaftic Nature that was here in fault, 
which the great Bacon fays, knows not bow to keep a 
mean®, or, that it was all owing to the perverfe 
Ufe of human Liberty, certain it is, that, born 
away with the Pleafure of gratifying this Appetite, 
Man, ina State of Nature, foon ran into very vio- 
Jent Exceffes: and never thought he had fuff- 
ciently provided for his own Being, "ull he had 
deprived his Fellows of the free Enjoyment of 
theirs. Hence, all thofe Evils of mutual Violence, 
Rapine, and Slaughter, that, in a State of Nature, 
muft needs abound amongft equals, Becaufe, tho? 
Man, in this State, was not without a Law, which 
exacted Panifhment on Evil doers, ‘yet, the Admi- 
niftration of that Liaw not being in common Hands 
(but oS in the Perfon offended, ‘orelie. Mee 


QO”: Firft Propofition, THatT THE INCUL- 


g Modum tenere nefcia eft. Aug. Scien. 
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Hands of every one, as the Offence was againtft 
Mankind in general) would be irregularly execut- 
ed. And very often, where both thefe Executors 
of the Law of Nature were difpofed to be impar- 
tial and exact, in the Adminiftration ‘of Juftice, 
they would yet want Power to inforce it. Which 
together, would fo much inflame the Evils above 
mentioned ; that they would foon become as gene- 
ral, and as intoJerable, as the Hobbeifts reprefent 
them in that State to be, was it not for the re- 
{training Principle of Rericion, that kept Men 
from running, altogether, into the Confufion ne- 
ceflarily confequent on the Principle of inordinate 
Self-love. But yet it could not operate with fufi- 
cient Efficacy, for want, as we obferved before, of 
a common Arbiter, who had Impartiality enough 
fairly to apply the Rule of Right, and Power to 
inforce its Operations, So that thefe two Principles 
were in endiefs\ Jar; and, as Chance’ directed, 
fometimes one, and fometimes the other had the 
better. The reftraining Principle of Religion there- 
fore found it neceffary to call in the Civin Ma- 
GISTRATE, as an Ally, to turn the ballance. 
Thus was Society invented for a Remedy againtt 
Injuttice 5; and a Magiftrate, by mutual confent, ap- 
pointed, to give a fanction to ‘* chat common Mica- 
S jure, to which, Reafon teaches us, that creatures 
‘© ot the fame Rank and Species, promifcuoully 
‘* born to the fame Advantages of Nature, and to 
‘< the Ufe of the fame Faculties, have all an equal 
<¢ rioht.””* Where it is to be observed, that though 
Society provides for all thofe. Conveniencies and 
Acconimodations of more elegant Life, which Man 
muit have been content to have been without, a a 
Stace of Nature; yet it is ete than probable, that 
thefe were never thought of when Society was firft 
» Locke. 
: infli- 
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inftituted'; but that they were the mutual Vio- 
lences and Injuftices, at length become intolerable, 
that fet Men upon contriving this Remedy: Be- 
caufe Evil felt hath a much flronger Influence on 
the Mind than Good imagined; and the Means 
of removing the one is much eafier difcovered, than 
the Way to procure the other. And this, by the 
wife Difpofition of Nature: the avoiding Evil be+ 
ing neceffary to our Exiftence; not fo, the pro- 
curing Pleafure.. Befides, the Idea of thofe unex- 
perienced Conveniences would be, at beit, very ob- 
fcure: and how unable Men would be, before 
trial, to judge that Society could beftow them, we 
may guefs by obferving, how little, even now, the 
generality of Men, who enjoy thofe Bleffings, know 
or reflect that they are owing to Society, or how 
it procures them; becaufe it doth it neither imme- 
diately, nor directly. But they would have a ve- 
ry lively Senfe of Evils felt ; and would know that 
Society was the Remedy, becaufe the very Defini- 
tion of the Word would teach them how it be- 
comes fo. | 

Civil Society thus eftablifhed, from this Time, 
as the Poet fays, 


i Though the judicious Hooker thinks thofe Advantages were 
principally intended when Man frft entered into Society: His 
Words are thefe : ** But, forafmuch as we are not by our- 
“ felves fufficient to furnifh ourfelves with competent Store of 
“‘ things needful for fuch a Life as our Nature doth defire, 2 
“* Life fit for the Dignity of Man ; therefore to fupply thefe De- 
** fets and Imperfections which are in us, living fingly, and’ 
‘“folely by ourfelves, we are naturally induced to feek Commu- 
* nion and Fellowfhip with others. This cvas the Caufe of Men's 
“* uniting themfelves at firft into Politique Societies. Eccl. Pol. 1. i. 
§ 10. His Mafter Ariforle, though extreamly cencife, feems to 
hint, that this was but the fecondaryj End of Civil Society, and thar, 
that was the firft, which we make to be fo. His Words are: 
yee poe Cw bens, sca © Czy. Pol. lib.i. cap.c. 


. E abfi- 
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abfiftere Belto, 
Oppida ceperunt mumre, & ponere Leges, 
Ne quis Fur effet, neu Latro, neu quis Adulter. 


But as before, Rericion alone was an ineffectual 
Remedy to moral Diforders; fo now, Socrety, 
without other Affiftance, would be equally infuf. 
ficient. 


~ 


I. 1. For, firft, its Lawscan have no farther Eff- 
cacy than to reftrain Men from an open Violation 
of Right, while what is done ami{s in private, 
though equally tending to the publick Prejudice, 
efcapes their Animadverfion: and Man, fince his 
entering into Society, would have greatly improved 
his Malice in the fecret Way of working. For 
now an effectual Security being provided | againft 
open Violence, and the inordinate Principle of Self- 
dove ftill the fame, /ecret Craft was the Art to be 
improved : and the Guards of Society inviting Men 
to a carelefs Security, what Advantages this would 
afford to thofe private Mifchiefs, which Civil Laws 
could not take notice of, is not difficult to con- 
ceive. 

But, fecondly, the Influence of Civil Laws 
cannot, ‘in all Cafes, be extended even thus far, 
namely, to the reftraining an open Violation of 
Right. Tt cannot ¢hex, when the fevere Pronibi- 
tion of one Irregularity threatens the bringing on 
a greater: And this will always be the Cate when 
the Irregularity is owing to the Intemperance of 
the natural Paffions. Fience it hath come to pafs, 
that no great and flourifhing State could ever pu- 
nif Forication; in fach a manner as its il] Influ- 
ence on Society was conieffed to deferve. Becaute 
it was always found, that a fevere Reftraint of this, 
opened the Way to worfer Lufts. 
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3. But this was not all, there was a farther In- 
efficacy in human Laws: The Legiflature, in en- 
quiring into the mutual Duties and Devoirs of Ci- 
tizens, arifing from their Equality of Condition, 
found thofe Duties to be of two Sorts: The firit, 
they intitled the Duties of Perrect Os.ica- 
TION; becaufe Civil Laws could readily, and 
commodioufly, and were, of neceflity, required to 
inforce their Obfervation: The other they called 
the Duties of IMPERFECT OBLIGATION 3 not, 
that Morality does not as ftrongly exact them, but 
becaufe Civil Laws could not conveniently take 
Cognizance of them ; and, that they were fuppof- 
ed not fo immediately and vitally to affect the 
Being of Society. Of this latter Kind are Grati- 
tude, Hofpitality, Charity, &c. Concerning fuch, 
Civil-Laws, for thefe Reafons, are generally Alene 
And yet, though it may be true, that thefe Du- 
ties, which human Laws thus overlook, may not 
fo direétly affeét Society, it is very certain, that 
their Violation brings as fatal, though not fo {wift 
Deftruction upon it, as that of the Duties of per- 
fed Obligation. A very competent Judge, and who 
too fpeaks the Sentiment of Antiquity in this 
Matter, hath not fcrupled to fay: — ** Ut {cias 
‘¢ per fe expetendam effe grati Animi Adfectio- 
‘*nem, per fe fugienda res eft ingratum effe : quo- 
“¢niam nihil aque concordiam humani generis dif- 
S* fociat-ac diftrahit quam hoc vitium.*” 

4. But farther, befides thefe Duties both of per- 
fect and imperfect Obligation, for the encouraging 
and inforcing of which, Civil Society was invent- 
ed, Society itfelf begot and produced a new Set of 
Duties, whieh are,- to fpeak in the Mode of the 
Legiflature, of imperfect ebigailones unknown to 


‘K Seneca de BeneF lib. iv. cap, 18. 
6 a the 
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the State of Nature: the firft and principal of 
which is that antiquated forgotten Virtue called 
the Love or ovr Country. 

5. But lattly, Society not only introduced a new 
Set of Duties, but likewife increafed and_inflamed, 
to an infinite degree, thofe inordinate Appetites, 
for whofe Correétion it was invented and intro- 
duced: like fome kind of powerful Medicines, 
that, at the very Time they are working a Cure, 
heighten the Malignity of the Difeafe. ”For our 
Wants increafe, in proportion as the Arts of Life 
advance and perfeét. But in proportion to our 
Wants, fo is our Uneafinefs ; -to our Uneafi- 
nefs, fo our Endeavours to remove it; to 
our Endeavours, fo the Weaknefs of human Re- 
firang, *Tience it isPevident, “that in a "State "ol 
Nature, where little is confulred but the Support 
of our Exiftence, our Wants mutt be few, and our 
Appetites, in proportion, weak ; and that in Civil 
Society, where the Arts of Life are cultivated, our 
Wants muft be many, and our Appétites, in pro- 
portion, f{trong. 


If. Thus far concerning the Imperfection of Ci- 
vil Society, with regard to the Adminiftration of 
that Power which it has. We fhall next confider 
its Imperfection with regard to that Power which 
It wants, 

The two great Sanctions of all Tipe. and Com- 
mand are Rewards for Obfervance, and Prinifh- 
ments for Tranigrefiion. Thefe are generally call- 
ed the two Hinges, on which all Kinds of Go- 
vernment turn. And fo far is certain and appa- 
rent to the common Senfe of Mankind, that what- 
ever Laws are not inforced by both thefe Sanctions, 
wilf never be obferved in any degrce fufficient to 
carry on the Einds.of Society. . 

¥er, 


’ 


¢ 


’ 
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Yet, I fhall now fhew, from the true and ori- 
ginal Conftitution of Civil Government, and from 
the Nature of Society, that the SANCTION oF 
Rewarops neither was, nor could be inforced by 
it, for the Obfervance of its Laws. 

But for avoiding Miftakes, I defire it may be 
remarked, that by Rewards, muft needs here be 
meant, thofe which are conferred on every one for cb- 
ferving the Laws of his Country; not thofe, which 
are beftowed on Particulars, for any eminent Ser- 
vice: as, by Punifbments, we underftand what is 
inflicted on every one for tranfgreffing the Laws ; 
not on Particulars, for neglecting to do all the 
Service in their power. 

I make no doubt but this will be looked on 
as a violent Paradox; nothing being more com- 
mon in the Mouths of Men, than that the Sanctions 
of Reward and Punifhment are the two Pillars of 
Civil Government ; and all the Utopias, und fpe- 
culative Syftems of Politics, both ancient and mo- 
dern, deriving the whole Vigour of their Laws 
from thefe two Sources. I fhall therefore beg leave 
to bé fomething particular in the Proof of thefe 
two Propofitions : 

I, That dy the true, and original Conftitution of 
Civil Government the Sanion of Rewards was not 
inforced. In entering into Society, it was ftipulat- 
-ed between the Governor 2nd Governed, that 
Protection and Obedience fhould be the reciprocal 
Conditions of each other. When, therefore, a Ci- 
tizen obeys the Laws, that Debt, on Socicty, 1s 
difcharged by the Protection it affords him. Bur, 
in refpeét to Difobedience, the Proceeding is not 
analogous ; though’ Protection, as the ‘Condiaen 
of Obedience, implies the withdrawitig of it, for 
Difobedience ; -— and for thefe Reafons: The Ef 


feét ‘of withdrawing Protection muft be either E:x- 
'-_— - pulfion 
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pulfion from the Society, or the expofing the Of- 
fender to all kind of Licence, from others, in it. 
Society could not practife the firft, without bring- 
ing the Body Politic into a Confumption ; ; nor the 
latter, without throwing it into Convulfions. Be- 
fides, the firft is no Punifhment at all, but by Ac- 
cident; it being only the leaving one Society to 
enter into another : and the fecond isan inadequate 
Punifhment : for though all Obedience is the fame, 
and fo, uniform Protection a proper Return for it 
yet Tranfgreffions being of various Kinds and De- 
grees, the withdrawing Protection would be too 
great a Punifhment for fome, and too fmall for 
others. 

This being fo, it was ftipulated that the Vio- 
lator of the Laws of the Society fhould be fubject 
to pecuniary Mulcts, Mutilation of Members, cor- 
poral and capital Infli€tions. Hence arofe the San- 
ction, and only Sanétion of Civil Laws: for that 
Protection is no Reward, in the Senfe that thefe 
are Punifhments, 1s plain from hence, that the one 
is of the Effence of Society itfelf, the other an ad- 
ventitious Adjun@. But this will farther appear 
by confidering the oppofite to Protection, Expul- 
fion from the Society, or Banifhment: for this is the 
natural Confequence of withdrawing Protection. 
Now this, as we faid, is no Punifhment but by 
Accident: and fo the State underftood the Mat- 
ter; as we may collect, even froni_their Manner 
of employing it asa Punifhinent, on Offenders: For 

Banifhment is of univerfal Ufe, with other Punifh- 
ments, in all Societies. _Now where the thus with- 
drawing Protection is mflicted for Difobedience, all 
States have agreed, in Practice, to retain their 
Right to Obedience from the banifhed Member ; 5 
though, according to the Nature of the Thing itfelf, 
that ‘Right be really difcharged: Obedience and 

’ = Pro- 
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Protection, as we obferved, being the reciprocal 
Conditions of each other. But it was neceffary all 
States fhould aét thus when they inflicted Exile as 
a Punifhment; it being no Punifhment, but by 
Accident, when the Claim to Subjection was re- 
mitted with it. — They had a right to act thus 3 
becaufe, being inflicted on an Offender, all Claim 
cf Advantage, from that reciprocal Condition, had 
been before forfeited. 

II. Our fecond Propofition is, that the Santtion 
of Rewards could not, from the Nature of Society, be 
inforced by it: The Reafon is, becaufe it could nei- 
ther diftinguifh the Objects of its Favour, nor re- 
ward them, if diftinguifhed. 

1. Firft, Jt could not diftineuifh the Objects of its 
Favour, In inflicting Punithment, there is no need 
to know the Motives on which the Tranfgreffor 
acted; but in judicially conferring Rewards, there 
is, 

~All that Civil Judicatures do, in Condemnation 
to Punifhment, is to find out whether the Act was 
voluntarily committed. They inauire not into the 
Intention or Motives, any farther, or otherwife 
than as they are the Indications of Volition: and 
having found the Act voluntary, they concern them- 
felves no more with his Motives or Principles of 
acting ; but punifh, without fcruple, in confidence 
of the Offender’s Demerit. And this with very 

1 This will lead us to determine an embarrafed Queftion long 
agitated amongft the Difcourfers on the Law of Nature and Na-, 
tions; namely, avbether a banifred Man be a Subje@ of the State 
that expelled him? Hobbes and Pufendorf holding the negative ; 
and Yudly, and that beit of Men. of Patriots, and of Writers, the 
* Lord Chancellor, Hyce, the affirmative. ‘The former give this 
in Support of their Opinion, that,by the very A& of Expulfion, 
the State gives up and. difclaims/all Right of Subjection: the 
latter only appeal to the Pra@tice of Societies; the Reafon of 
Ngiich, given above, abfolutely determines the Queftion in their 
avour, 
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good Reafon; becaufe no one in his Senfes can be 
ignorant of the principal Tranfgreffions of Civil 
Laws, or of their Malignity, but by fome fottifh 
Negligence that has hindered his Information, or 
fome brutal Paffion that has prejudiced his Judg- 
ment: both which are highly faulty. = 7 

It is otherwife, in rewarding the abftaining from 
Tranfgreffion. Here the Motive muft be confider- 
ed: becaufe as merely doing Ill deferves Punifhment, 
a Crime in the Cafe of wrong Judgment being ever 
neceffarily inferred ; fo merely abftaining from Ill 
cannot for that very Reafon have any Merit. 

In judicially rewarding, the Motives, then, mutt 
be known: but human Judicatures can never come 
to the Knowledge of thefe, but by accident: it is 
only that Tribunal, which fearches the Mind and 
the Heart, that can do this. Therefore we con- 
clude, that Rewards cannot, properly, be the San- 
ction of human Laws. 

If it fhould be faid, that though Rewards can- 
not be equitably adminiftred, as Punifhments may, 
yet, what hinders, but that, for the Good of So- 
ciety, all who obferve the Laws fhould be reward- 
ed, as all who tranferefs them are punilhed? The 
Anfwer will lead us to the Proof of our fecond 
Point. 

2. That Society could not reward, when it had dif- 
covered the Objects of its Favour ; becaufe no Society 
could ever find a Fund fufficient for that purpofe, 
without raifing it on the People as a*’Bax, to pay 
it back to eWem, as a Reward. 

But the univerfal Practice of Society confirms 
our Reafoning, and is explained by it: where the 
fole Sanction of Punifhments have, in all Ages and 
Places, been employed by the State to fecure the 
Obfervance of Civil Laws, This was fo remarka- 
ble, as well as certain a Fact, that it could not 

efcape 
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efcape the Notice of a certain incomparable Wit, 
and acute Obferver of Men and Manners: who, 
ied Of it, aS an umiverfal Detect, in thefe 
Words: Although we ufually call Reward and Pu- 
nifoment the two Hinges, upon which all Government 
turns, yet I could never obferve this Maxim to be put 
in prattice by any Nation except that of Lilliput™. 
Thus he introduces an Account of the Laws and 
Cuftoms of an Utopian Conftitution of his own 
framing ; and, for that matter, perhaps, as good 
as any of the reft: and, had he intended it as a 
Satire againft fuch Chimerical Commonwealths, 
nothing could have been more juft. For all thefe 
political Romancers, from Plato to this Author, 
make Civil Rewards and Punifhments the two 
Ehinges of Governiuzent. 

I have often wondered what it was, that fhould 
leaeatieimn from Pact, and wniverfal_Practiice, indo 
fundamental a Circumftance of Civil Society. But 
doubtlefs it was this: — The Defign of fuch fort 
of Writings is to give a perfect Pattern of Civil 
Government ; and to fupply the fancied Defects in 
actual Societies. The End of Civil Policy coming 
firft under Confideration ; and the general Practice 
of Society feeming to declare this End to be only, 
what it really is, Security to the temporal Liberty and 
Property of Man the Simplicity of it difpleafed, 
and appeared defective. They imagined, that, by 
inlarging the Bottom, they fhould enoble the Plan; 


and, therefore, formed a romantick Project of . 


making it ferve for all the good Purpofes it was 
even accidentally capable of producing. And thus, 
inftead of giving us a true Picture of Government, 
they have jumbled-together all forts of Societies 
into one; and confounded‘the Religious, the Lite- 


™ Gulliver's Travels, VOl1. DaGye 
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rary, the Mercantile, the Convivial, with the Civil. 
Whoever reads them carefully, if indeed they be 
worth reading carefully, will find that the Errors 
they abound in are all of this Nature; and that 
they arife from the lofing, or never having had, a 
true Idea of the fimple Plan of Civil Society: a 
Circumftance, which, as we have fhewn clfewhere, 
hath occafioned many wrong Judgments concern- 
ing Civil Society. It was no wonder then that this 
Miltake, concerning the Lud of Civil Society, 
fhould draw after it others, concerning the Meais ; 
and this amongft the reft, that Reward was one of 
the Sanétions of buman Laws. 

On the whole then, it appears, that Civil So- 
ciety has not, in itfelf, the Sanétion of Rewards, to 
fecure the Obfervance of irs Laws. So true, in 
this Senfe, is it, what St. Paul divinely obferves, 
that THE Law was NoT MADE ror THE RIGH- 
TEOUS, BUT FOR THE UNRuLY Aaxp DIsose- 
DIENT. 

But it being evident that the joint Sandtions of 
Rewards and Punifhments are but juft fufficienc 
to fecure the tolerable Obfervance of Right (the 
common falfe Opinion that thefe are the two 
Hinges of Government arifing from that Evi- 
dence ) it follows, that, as Religion, only, can fup- 
ply the Sanction of Rewards, which Society wants, 
and has not, Religion is abfolutely neceffary to 
Civil Government. 

Thus, on the whole, we fee, that Society, by 
its own proper Force, cannot provide for the Ob- 
fervance of above one third Part of moral Duties ; 
and of that third, by its not having the Sanction 
of Rewards, and for other Caufes mentioned above, 
but imperfectly. We fee likewile, how, by the 
peculiar Influence of its Nature, it enlarges the 

C2 . Duty 
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Duty of the Citizen, at the fame time that it lef- 
fens his natural Ability of performing. 

To fupply thefe Defects, in Civil Laws, fome 
other coa¢tive Power mult be added, that hath 
its Influence on the Mind of Man; to keep Society 
from running back into Confufion, But there is 
no other than the Power of Reticion; which 
teaching an over-ruling Providence, the Rewarder 
ef good Men and the Punifher of il], can oblige 
to the Duties of imperfect Obligation, which human 
Laws overlook ; and teaching, alfo, that this Pro- 
vidence is omnifcient, that it fees the moft fecret 
Actions and Intentions of Men, and hath given 
Laws for the perfecting their Nature, will oblige 
to thofe Duties of perfec? Obligation, which human 
Laws cannot reach, or fufficiently inforce. 

Thus we have explained, in general, the mutual 
Aid, Religion and Civil Policy tend to one another ; 
not unlike that which two Allies, in the fame 
Quarrel, may reciprocally receive againft a com- 
mon Enemy: While one Party is clofely prefied, 
the other comes up to its Relief; difengages the 
fir; gives it time to rally, and recruit its Powers: 
By this time the affifting Party 1s pufhed in its 
ttirn, and needs the Aid of that which it relieved ; 
which is now at hand to repay the Obligation. 
From henceforth, the two Parties ever act in Con- 
junction ; and, by that means, keep the common 
Enemy at a ftand. 

Having thus proved the Service of Religion in ° 
general, to Society ; and fhewn by what Influence 
it is that this Service is performed, we are enabled 
to proceed to’the Proof of the particular Propofi- 
tion in queftion: For ‘by what hath been faid, it 
appears that this Service is performed by Religion, 
folely, as it teaches a Providence, the Rewarder of 


Sood Men, and the Punifber of Ill: So that, though 
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it were poffible, as I chink it is not”, that chere 
could be any fuch Thing as a Religion not founded 
on the Doétrine of a Providence 3 yet, it is evi- 
dent, fuch a Religion could be of no manner of 
Service to Society. Whaticever thereforéis necef- 
fary for the Support of this Doctrine is mediate- 
ly neceffary for the Well-being of Society. That 
the Doétrine of a future State of Rewards and Pu- 
nifhments is abfolutely and indifpenfibly neceffary 
for the Support of the general Doctrine of Provi- 
dence, we fhal!l now fhew. 
Religton eftablifhing a Providence, the Rewarder 
of Virtue, and the Punisher of Vice, Men natural- 
ly expect to find the conftant and invariable Marks 
of its Superintendency. But the Hiftory of Man- 
kind, nay even of every one’s own Neighbourhood, 
would foon inform the moft indiligent Obferver, 
that the Affairs of Men wear a Form of great Ir- 
regularity : the Scene, chat ever and anon prefents 
itfelf, being of diftrefled Virtue and profperous 
Wickednefs; which unavoidably brings the em- 
barrafed Religionift to the neceffity of giving up 
his Belief, or finding out the Solution of thefe un- 
toward Appearances. His firft Reflexion may per- 
haps be with the Poet°: 


Omnia rebar 
Confilio frmata Dei; qui lege moveri 
Sidera, qui fruges diver/o tempore nafti, 
— Sed cum res bominum tanta caligine volvi 
Adjpicerem, eae diu florere nocentes, 
Vexarique pios; rurjus labefacia CADEBAT 
RELLIGIO, 


" St. Pax/ fuppofes there can no more be a Religion without 
a Psovidence, than without a God. He (faith he) that cometh 
to God, muft ae that he is, and that he is a Rewerder of them: 
that diligently foek him. 
© Claud. 


: . But 
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But on fecond Thoughts, Reafon, that taught him, 
from the admirable Frame and Harmony of the 
material Univerfe, that there muft needs be a fu- 
perintending Providence, to influence that Order 
which all its Parts preferve in their continued Re- 
volutions, would foon inftruét him in the Abfurdi- 
ty of fuppofing the fame Care did not extend to 
Man, a Creature of a far nobler Nature than the 
moft confiderable of inanimate Beings. And there- 
fore human Affairs not being difpenfed, at prefent, 
agreeably to that Superintendence, he muft con- 
clude, that Man fhall exift after Death, to be 
brought to a future Reckoning in another Life, 
where al] Accounts will be fet even, and all the 
prefent Obfcurities and Perplexities in the Ways 
of Providence unfolded and explained. From hence 
Religion acquires irrefiftible Force and Splendor ; 
and rifes on a folid and unfhaken Bafis. Hear an 
unexceptionable Evidence to this whole Matter. 
Et quidem (fays the Free-thinking Lord Herbert) 
premium bonis, £8 fupplicium malis, vel hac in vita, 
vel pot banc vitam dari, ftatuebant Gentiles, — Nibil 
mage congruum Nature divine effe docuerant, tum 
Philofophorum, tum Theologorum Gentilium precipuo- 
vum Schole, quam ut bona bonis, mala malis remetire- 
tur Deus. Caterum quum id quoque cernerent, quem- 
admodum viri boni calamitatibus miferiifque opprefh 
heic jacerent 5 malt improbique e contra lautitiis omni- 
bus affinerent 5 certiffimis ex juftitia bonitateque divina 
argumentis deduétis, bonis poft banc vitam premium 
condignum, malis penam dari credebant: sEcus 
ENIM SI ESSET, NULLAM NEQUE JUSTITIZ 
NEQUE! ‘BONITATIS DIVINE RATIONEM CON- 
STARE POSSEP, 

Now this Doétrine af a future. State being the 


P De Religione Gentilium, cap. Premium wel Pena. 
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only Support of Religion, we conclude, which was 
what we had to prove, that the énculcating it is ne- 
ceffary to the well being of Scciety. 

That this was the general Sentiment of Man- 
kind, we fhall fee hereafter ; when it will be fhewn, 
that, throughout the whole World there never was 
known, at any time, a civilized People (except the 
Fewih) who did not found their Religion on this 
Doctrine, as being confcious it could not be fu- 
ftained without it. And as for the Neceffity of 
Religion itfelf to Society, the very L¢nemies of all 
Religion are the loudeft to cenfefs it: For, from 
this moft apparent Truth, the Atheift of old form- 
ed his famous Argument again{t the divine Ori- 
ginal of Religion ; which makes fo great a Figure 
in the common Syftems of Infidelity, Here then 
we might reft our Caufe, under the Support of our 
Adverfary’s Confeffion; but that we find, fo in- 
conftant and perverfe is Irreligion, that fome mo- 
dern Apologifts for Atheifm have abandoned the 
Syftem of their Predeceffors, and chofe rather to 
give up an Argument againit the divine Original 
of Religion, than acknowledge the human Ufe of 
it. Which with much Franknefs and Confidence 
they have thought fit to deny. 

Now as Zde/e endeavour to overthrow the very 
foundation of our Proof of the Propofition in que- 
ition, it will be proper to examine their Pretences, 


Seer. WT. 


w= three great Advocates for this Paradox are 
T commonly reckoned Pomponatius, Cardan, and 
Bavle ; who are put together, without diftinction, 
as the equal Maintainers of it: whereas nothing 
is more certain than thac, although Cardan and 


Bayle indeed Gefended it, Pomponatius was of a quite 
different 
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different Opinion: but Rayle had entered him into 
this Service ; and fo great is Bayle’s Authority, that 
no body perceived he was prefied into it. It will 
be but Juftice then to give Pomponatius a fair 
hearing, and let him fpeak for himfelf. 

This learned J¢talian, a famous Peripatetic of the 
“With Centunygewrotesay T neato? togprovesthaty 
on the Principles of iflotle, it could not be de- 
monftrated that the Soul was immortal: But the 
Dottrine of the Mortality of the Soul being general- 
ly thought to be attended with very pernicious Con- 
fequences, he conceived it lay upon him to fay 
fomething to that Objection. In his 13th Chap. 
therefore, he enumerates thofe Confequences ; and 
in the 14th, gives diftinct Anfwers to each of 
them, That which fuppofeth his Doétrine to af- 
fecemSocictyymismexprefied. inethefe Words: 
<6 Olj.2. In the fecond Place, a Man perfuaded of 
<¢ the Mortality of the Soul ought in no‘cafe, even 
(in the moft urgent, co preter Death™to, Lite,: 
<< And fo, Fortitude, which teaches us to defpife 
<¢ Death, and, when our Country, or the Public 
“¢ Good requires, even to chufe it, would be no 
<«¢ more. Nor on fuch Principles fhould we ha- 
<<zard Life for a Friend: on the contrary, we 
<¢ fhould commit any Wickednefs rather than un- 
<< dergo the Lofs of it: which is contrary to what 
 & Ayiftotle teaches in his Ethics'.”? His Reply to 
this, in the following Chapter, is that Virtue re- 
quires we foould die for our Country or our Driends ; - 


9 De Immortalitate Anime, printed in12° An. 1534. 

¥ Secundo, quia ftante animi humani mortalitate, homo in nulle 
cafu, quantumicunque urgentiffimo, deberet eligere mortem: & 
fic removeretur fortitudo, que prxcipit contemneré mortem, & 
quod pro patria & bono publico deBemus morterh eligere: neque 
pro amico deberemus exponere animam noftram ; imo quodcunque 
fcelus & nefas perpetrare magifque mortem {ubire: quod eft con- 
tra Anft. 3 Ethic, & g ejufdem, p. 99. F 
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and that Virtue is never fo perfect? as when it brings 
no Dower with it: But then fubjoins, ‘* Philofo- 
<¢ phers, and the Learned, only know what Plea- 
«< fures the Practice of Virtue can procure; and 
«© what Mifery attends Ignorance and Viee: — but 
ss Men not underftanding the Excellence of Virtue, 
«¢ and Deformity of Vice, would commit any Wick- 
«© ednefs rather than fubmit to Death: to bridle 
«¢ therefore their unruly Appetites, they _were 
<* taught to be influenced by Hope of Reward, and 
«¢ Fear of Punifhment’.”” This is enough to fhew 
what Pomponatius thought of the Neceffity of Reli- 
gion to the Srate. He gives up fo much of the 
Objection as urges the 1] confequence of the Do- 
ctrine of the Mortality on Mankind in general ; 
but in fo doing doth not betray the Caufe he un- 
dertakes : which was, to prove that the Belief of 
the Mortality of the Soul would have no ill In- 
fluence on the Practice of a learned Peripatetic : 
not that it would not have it on the grofs body of 
Mankind, to the prejudice of Society. This ap- 
pears from the Nature and Defign of the Treatife 
wrote entirely on Peripatetic Principles, to explain 
a Point in that Philofophy : by which Explanation, 
whoever was perfuaded of the Mortality of the 
Soul, mutt give his Affent on thofe Principles; but 
thofe were only fitted for learned Men. It was his 
Bufinefs cherefore to examine, what Effects this Be- 
lief would have on fuch, and on fuch only. And 
this, it muft be owned, he hath done with Dexte- 
rity enough. Bur that this Belief would be moft 


f Soli enim philofophi & ftudiofi, ut dicit Ariit. 6 Ethic. feiunt 
quantam delectationem generent virtutes, & quantam miferiam 
ignorantia & vitia. —- Sed quod homines non cognofcentes excel- 
lentiam virtutis & foeditatem vitii, omne fcelus perpetrarent, pri- 
ufquam mori: guaread refrenandum diras hominunt cupiditates, 
data eft fpes preemii & timor punitionis. p, 119. 
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pernicious to the general Body of Mankind, he con- 
feffes with the utmoft Ingenuity. And as his own 
Words are the fulleft Proof imaginable that he 
thought with the reft of the World, concerning the 
Influence of Religion, and particularly of the Do- 
éetrine of a future State of Rewards and Punifh- 
ments, on Society, I fhall beg leave to tranfcribe 
them at length. — ‘* There are fome Men of fo 
<¢ ingenuous and well framed a Nature, that they 
‘¢are brought to the Pra¢tice of Virtue from the 
<¢ the fole Confideration of its Dignity ; and are 
‘¢ kept from Vice on the bare Profpect of its Bafe- 
«¢nefs: But fuch excellent Perfons are very rare. 
«¢ Others there are of a fomewhat lefs heroic Turn 
‘cof Mind; and thefe, befides the Dignity of 
«« Virtue, and Bafenefs of Vice, are worked upon 
<< by Fame and Honours, by Infamy and Difgrace, 
‘to fhunt Evil} and‘perfevere im Good: Whee 
‘sare of the fecond Clafs of Men, Others again 
«¢ are kept in order by the Hope of fome real Be- 
‘¢nefit, or the Dread of corporal Punifhment ; 
<< wherefore that fuch may follow Virtue, the Po- 
¢¢ litician hath allured them by Dignities, Poffef- 
‘< fions, and Things of the like Nature ; and hath 
<¢ inflicted Mulas, Degradations, Mutilations, and 
«¢ capital Punifhments, to deter them from Wick- 
“‘ednefs. ‘There are yet others of fo intractable 

«© and perverfe a Spirit, that nothing of this can 


“move them, as daily Experience fhews us; for 


“< thefe, therefore, it-was, that che Politieian con-’ 
<¢ trived the Dottrine of a future State; where eter- 
‘¢ nal Rewards are referved for the virtuous, and 
“¢ eternal Puhifhments, which have the more pow- 
‘¢ erful Influence of the rw@, for the Wicked. For 
“‘ the gréater part of thofe who live well, do fo, 

‘syrather for Fear of the Punifhment than our me 
r6 Appetite to the Reward: For Mifery is better 
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e¢ known to Man, than that immeafurable Good 
¢¢ which Religion promifes: and therefore as this 
«¢ Temper of Humanity may be directed to pro- 
<< mote the Welfare of Men of all Conditions and 
sc Degrees, the Legiflator, who, while he was in- 
<< tending a common good, faw a general Propen- 
<< fity to Evil, gave his Sanction to the Doctrine 
<¢of the Immortality of the Soul. In purfuing 
<¢ which Intention, he was not anxious in follow- 
ing Truth, fo he could but light upon Utili- 
ty, or the Means of drawing Men to Virtue. 
Nor is he to be blamed: For as the Phyfician 
deludes his Patient in order to reftore his Health, - 
<< fo the Lawgiver invents Apologues to form the 
<¢ Manners of his People. Indeed were all of 
«¢ that noble Turn of Mind with thofe enumerated 
¢¢ under the firft Clafs, then would they all, even 
<< though the eftablifhed Doctrine was the Morta- 
<¢ lity of the Soul, exactly perform to one another 
<¢the Duties and Devoirs of Citizens. But as 
“¢ there are, upon the matter, none of this D1/pofition, 
¢¢he muft, of neceffity, work Men as he found 
<@then aera. 4 | 
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t Aliqui funt homines ingenui, & bene inftitute nature, adeo 
grod ad virtutem inducuntur ex fola virtutis nobilitate, & a vitio 
retrahuntur ex fola ejus foeditate: & hi optimé difpofiti funt, Ali- 
qui vero funt minus bene difpofiti; & hi preeter pobilitatém/virtu- 
tis, & feeditatem vitii, ex pramiis, laudibus, & honoribus; ex 
penis, vituperiis, & infamia ftudiofa operantur, & vitia fugiunt : 
& hi in fecundo gradu funt. Aliqui vero propter {pem alicujus 
boni, & timorem poenz corporalis itudiofi efficiuntur ; quare ut 
tales vir:utem confequantur, {tatuunt politici vel aurum, vel digni- 
tatem, vel aliquid tale, ut vitia vero tugiant; ftatuunt vel in pe- 
cunia, vel in honore, vel in corpore, feu mutilando membrum, 
feu occilendo puniri. Quidam vero ex ferocitate & perverfitate 
nature nullo horum moventur, ut quotidiana docet experientia ; 
idco*pofucrunt virtuofis in alia vita pramia,zeterna, vitiofis vero 
zeterna damna, que maximé terrerent : majorque pars hominum, 
4i bonum eperatur, magis ex metu aternj damni-quam fpe —. 
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After all this, itis ftrangely furprizing that Mr, 
Bayle thould fo far miftake this Book as to ima- 
gine the Author argues in it againft the Ufefulnefs 
of Religion to Society: efpecially, when we confider, 
that Mr. Bayle appears to have examined the Book 
fo nearly as to be able to confute a common Error 
concerning it, namely, that it was wrote to prove 
the Mortality of the Soul: whereas lic fhews, that it 
was wrote only to prove, that, on the Principles 
of Ariftotle, neither that nor the contrary could be 
demonftrated. — But let us hear him: ‘* Ce que 
<¢ Pomponace a repondu 4a la raifon empruntée de 
“* ce, que ke dogme de Ja mortalité de |’ ame por- 
“< teroit les hommes a toutes fortes de crimes eft 
** digne de confideration®.”> And then he produces 
thofe Arguments of Pomponatius, which we have 
given above, of the natural Excellence of Virtue, and 
Deformity of Vice, that Happine/s confifts in the Pra- 
élice of the one, and Muifery in that of the other, &c. 
Thefe he calls poor Solutions: And, indeed, that 
would be too foft a Name for them, was Pompena- 
tius, as Mr. Bayle fuppofes, defigning to prove that 
the Doétrine of the Mortality of the Sou] did not 
invite the generality of Men to all fort of Wicked- 
nefs: for the Account given by Pomponatius him- 
felf of the Crigin of the Doétrine of the Lmmortality, 


boni operatur bonum, cum damna fint magis nobis cognita quam 
illa bona zterna: & quoniam hoc ultimum ingenium omnibus 
-hominibus poteit prodeffe, cujufcunque gradus fint, refpiciens Le- 
giflator pronitatem viarum ad malum, intendens communi bono, 
fanxit animam effe immortalem, non curans de veritate, fed tan- 
tum de probitate, ut inducat homines ad virtutem. Neque accu- 
fandus-eit politicus: ficut namque medicus multa fingit, ut egro 
fanitatem reftituat; fic politicus Apologos fqarmat, ut cives reéti- 
ficct. — Si omnes homines effent in illo primo gradu enumerato, 
ilante etiam animorum mortalitate,ftudiofi fierent ; fed quafi nulli 
{unt allies difpofitionis, quare aliis ingeniis incedere necefle fuit, 
—— FAP 23 w ZS. 
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fhews, that, but for it, they would have run head- 
long into Vice. But fuppofing this Peripatetic’s 
Defign to be, as indeed it was, to prove that the 
Belief of the Mortality would have no ill Influence 
on the learned Followers of riftotle, then_thefe 
Arguments, which Mr. Bayle calls poor ones, will 
be found to have their Weight. But he goes on, 
and fays, tat Pomponatius brings a better Argument 
from Faét, where he takes notice of feveral who denied 
the Immortality of the Soul, and yet lived as well ds 
their belisving Neighbours. This is indeed a good 
Argument to the purpofe, for which it is employed 
by Pomponatius ; but whether it be fo to that, for 
which, Mr. Bayle imagined, he employed it, fhall 
be confidered hereafter, when we come to meet 
with itamongft this Writer’s Reafonings, who hath 
transferred it into his Apology for Atheifm. Bue 
Mr. Bayle was fo full of his own favourite Queftion, 
that he did not give a due Attention to Pompona- 
tins’s 3 and having, as I obferved above, refuted a 
vulgar Error with regard to this famous Tract, 
and imagining that the Impiety, fo generally charg- 
ed on it, was folely founded in that Error, he goes. 
on infulting the Enemies of Pomponatius thus: ** Si 
‘olonn’a fondeé les impierez, dent om laccufe; 
«« que fur fon livre de I’ immortalité de I’ ame, il n’y 
*“eut jamais de accufation plus impertinente que 
“< celle-Ja, ni qui foit une marque plus expreffe de 
<<  entetement inique des perfecuteurs des Philofo- 
€* phes.”? But Pomponatius won’t be fo eafily fet 
clear: For Jet him think as he would concerning 
the Soul, yet the Account he gives of the Origin 
of Religion, as the Contrivance of Statefimen, pro- 
duced above in his‘own Words, from this very . 
Tract de Immortalitate Anima, is fo highly impious, 
that his Enemies will fcarce be perfuaded to give 
ita fofter Name than dowright Athcifm, Nor is 
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it Impiety in the general, that we endeavour to ac- 
quit him of, in thefe Remarks, but only of that 
Species of it, which teaches Religion to be ufele/s to 
Society. And this we think we have done; al- 
though it be by fhewing him to have run into the 
oppofite Extream, which pretends Religion to be the 
Creature of Politicks. 

Cardan comes next to be confidered: and him 
no one hath injured. He too is under the fame 
Delufion with Bayle concerning Pomponatius: For 
writing on the fame Subjeét”, he borrows the Pe- 
ripatetic’s Arguments to prove that Religion was 
even prejudicial to Society. This was fo bold a 
Stroke, that Mr. Bayle, who generally follows him 
pretty clofely, drops him here: Nor do I know 
that he ever had a fecond, except it was the un- 
happy Philofopher of Malm/bury; who {corning, 
in his dogmatic way, to argue upon the Matter, 
imperioufly pronounced, that he who prefumed to 
propagate Religion in a Society, was guilty of the 
Crime of Lefe Majefty, as introducing a Power fu- 
perior to the Leviathan’s. But it would be unpar- 
donable to keep the Reader much longer on this 
poor lunatic Italian, in whom, as Mr. Bayle plea- 


‘fantly obferves, Sexe was, at beft, but an Appendix 


to bis Folly*. Befides, there is little in that Tract, 
but 


w De Immortalitate Animorum liber, Lugd. ap. Gryph. 1545. 

x The charming Pi€ture he draws of himfelf, and which he 
excufes no otherwife than by laying the Fault on his Stars, will 
hardly prejudice any one in favour of his Opinions. How far it 
refembles any other of the Brotherhood, they bei know, who 
have examined the Genius of modern Infidelity. However, thus 
he {peaks of his own amiable Turn of Mihd. *¢ In diem vi- 
“£ ventem, nugacem, religionis contemptorem, injurice illate me- 
“* morem,, invidum, triltem, irffidiatorem, proditorem, magum 


** um, inameenum, aufterum ; fponte etiam divinantem, zeloty- 


pum, obf{ceenum, lafcivum, maledicum, varium, ancipitem, 
oe “* jmpurum, 
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but what he ftole from Pomponatius, the Conclu- 
fivenefs of which, to Cardan’s rox. hath been 
already confidered ; or what Mr. Bayle hath bor- 
rowed from him, the Force of which fhall be exa- 
mined hereafter. But that little is fo peculiarly his 
own, that as no other gan claim a Share in the 
Property, fo no one hitherto hath ufurped the 
Ute. Which in truth tho’ is remarkable: for there 
is no Trafh fo worthlefs, but what one tirne or 
other finds a Place in a Free-thinker’s Syftem. 
We will not then defpair but that this poor con- 
temptible Rubbifh may one day have an honoura- 
ble Station in fome of thefe fathionable Fabricks. 

And, not to hinder its fpeedy Advancement, we 
will here prefent it to the Reader, in its full Force, 
without Anfwer or Obfervation. He brings the 
following Argument to prove that the Doctrine of 
the Immortality of the Soul is deftructive to Society : 
— ‘* From this flattering Notion of a Future State 
** iJ] Men get opportunity to compafs their wicked 
*¢ Schemes: and, on the fame account, good Men 
<¢ fuffer themfelves to be injurioufly treated. Civil 
«¢ Laws, relying on this fanciful Affiftance, relax 
cc chet neceffary Severity: And thus is the Opi- 
** nion productive of much Mifchief to Mankind”. 
And then, by another Argument as good, he fhews 
the Benefits accruing to the State from the Belief 
of the Soul’s Mécrtality : — «* Thofe who maintain 
«* that the Soul dies with the Body, muft needs be, 
“< by their Principles, honefter Men than others, 


‘‘impurum, calumniatorem,” ce. We have had many Free- 
thinkers, but few fuch Free-/peakers. But though thefe fort of 
Writers are not ufed to give us fo direct a Picture of themfelves, 
yet it has been obferved, that they have unawares ccpicd from their 
own Natures, in the ungracious Drawings hey have made of 
Human Nie ure and RELicion. 

Y De Immortalitate dnimorum, Cap.2. 
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<< becaufe they have a peculiar Intereft in preferv- 
‘¢ ing their Reputation ; that being the only future 
‘* property they pretend to: And this Profeffion . 
‘* being generally efteemed as fcandalous as that 
“© of Ufury, fuch Men will be moft exa& and fcru- 
“¢ pulous in point of Flonour, as your Ufurer, to 
‘* keep up the Credit of his Calling, is, of all! Men, 
“* the moft religious Obferver of his Word *.” 


SECT. y. 


M* Bayte, the laft Efpoufer of this Paradox, 
is of a quite different Character from thefe 
Italian Sophifts: A Writer whofe Strength and 
Clearnefs of Reafoning, can be equalled only by the 
Gaiety, Eafinefs, and Delicacy of his Wit: Who, 
pervading human Nature with a Glance, ftruck 
into the Province of Paradox, as an Exercife for 
the reftlefs Vigour of his Mind: Who, with a 
Soul fuperior to the fharpeft Attacks of Fortune, 
and a Heart practifed to the beft Philofophy, had 
not yet enough of real Greatnefs to overcome thar. 
Jaft Foible of fuperior Geniufes, the Temptation 
of Honour, which the Academic Exercife of Wit is 
. fuppofed to bring to its Profeffors. 

A Writer of this Character will deferve a very 
particular Regard: For Paradoxes, in fuch hands, 
will always be productive of fomething for Ufe or 
Curiofity (as in this very Work we are about to 
examine*, the many admirable Obfervations on the 
Nature and Genius of ancient Polytheifm, happen 
to be the ftrongeft Confutation imaginable of all 


= Cap. 33. ef. tr.- r 
* Penfées diverfes; ecrites Aun Dodicur de Sorbonne A I’ occa- 
fion de la Comete qui parit au Mois de Decembre, 1680. & = 
, Continuation des Penfées diverfes, &c. ou Repenfe a plufieurs 
difficultez, &c. 
2 D che 
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the Author of Chrifianity as old as the Creation hath 
advanced again{t the Ufe and Neccfity of Revela- 
tion) which, under the Management of a Toland 
or a Collins, fubfide into rank ofienfive Impiety: 
As a fkilful Chymift, though difappointed tn the 
vain Purfuit of his gral Magiflerium, yet often 
difcovers, by the way, fome ufeful and noble Me- 
dicament; while the ignorant Pretender, in the 
fame Enquiry, not only lofes-his Labour, but fills 
all about him with the poifonous Steams of Sudbli- 
mate, which he knew not how to manage or fub- 
due. 

The profeffed Defign of Mr.. Bayle’s Work is to: 
inquire, which is leaft burtful to Mankind, Ancient 
Idelatry or Modern Atheifin: And had he confined 
himfelf to that Subject, we had had no Concern 
with him, but had left him in the Hands of Meff. 
Facquelot and Bernard. I freely own they are both 
ftark naught: All the Difference is, that Atheifm 
directly excludes and deftroys the true Senfe of 
moral Right and Wrong; and Polytheifm fets up 
a falfe Species of it. 7 

But the more particular, though lefs avowed, 
Purpofe of this elaborate Treatife is to prove, that 
Atherfin 1s not deftructive of Society ; and here he falls 
under our Notice ; no diftinét Anfwer, that I know 
of, having been yet attempted to this Part of his 
Performance, 

His Arguments are occafionally and confufedly 
interfperfed throughout that large Work: But, to 
give them the utmoft Advantage of Reprefenta- 
tion, I have here collected and digefted them in 
fuch Order, that they mutually fupport and come. 
in to the Aid of one another. 

It hud been generally efteemed an evident Proof 
of the Deftrudtivenefs of Atheifm to Society, that 


that Principle excludes the Knowledge of moral ae 
an 
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aud Evil: fuch Knowledge being pofterior to the 
Knowledge of a God. His firft Argument there- 
fore for the Innocence of Aibeifin is, ; 


I. «* That an Atheift may have an Idea of the 
*¢ mora] Difference between Good and II}, becaufe 
<¢ Atheifts as well as Theifts may comprehend the 
“¢ firft Principles of Morals and Metaphyfics, from 
*« which this Difference may be deduced. And 
*¢ in fact (he fays) both the Epicurean Atheift, who 
** denied the Providence of God, and the Stratonic 
“© Atheift, who denied his being, had this Idea’. 

This often repeated Argument is fo loofely ex- 
prefled that it is capable of many Meanings; in 
fome of which the Affertion is truc, but not to 
the purpofe; in others, to the purpofe, but not 
true. Therefore before any precife Anfwer can 
be given to it, it will be neceflary to trace up 
Moral Duty to its firft Principles. And though 
this Sort of Abftraction fhould not prove the moft 
entertaining Amufement either to myfelf or Reader, 
by reafon of the ftrange Confufion that a Spirit of 
Difpute and Refinement hath thrown over a thing 
of itfelf very clear and intelligible, a Confufion fo 
great, that was Morality herfelf, of which the 4x- 
cients made a Goddefs, to appear perfonally, and 
be queftioned concerning her Birth, I am perfuad- 
ed, fhe would be tempted to anfwer.as Homer does 
in Lucian, that her Commentators had fo entangled 
and embarraffed the Difpute, that fhe was now as 
much at a lofs as they to account for her Original : 
Though this Subje&t, I fay, be not the moft enter- 
taining, it may- be found to reward both our La- 
‘bours, : b - 


® Voiez les.Penfées diverfes, cap. 178. & fuiv. & P addition A 
‘ ces Peniées, cap. 4. Reponfe a la 10 & A la 13 Gujections, & 


» » 4a Continuation des Penf. div. cap. 143. 
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To proceed with all poffible Brevity ~- Each 
Animal hag. its in/tiné implanted by Nature to di- 
rect him to his greateft Good. Amongft thefe, 
Man hath his ; to which modern Philofophers have 
given the Name of « 

1. The Moral Senfe : Aninftinétive Approbation 
of Right and Abhorrence of Wrong, prior to all 
Reflexion on their Nature, or their Confequences. 
This is the firft Inlet to the adequate Idea of Mo- 
vality; and, plainly, the moft extenfive of all; 
the Atheift as well as Theift having it. When 
Inftinét had gone thus far, 

2. The Reafoning Faculty improved upon its Di- 
tates: For, reflecting Men, naturally led to exa- 
mine the Foundation of Reafon, in this moral fen/e, 
foon difcovered that there were real effential Dif- 
ferences in the Qualities of human Actions, efta- 
blifhed by Nature; and, confequently, that the 
Love and Hatred excited by the Moral Senfé were 
not capricious in their Operations ; for, that the 
effential Properties of their Objects had a fpecific 
Difference. Reafon having gone thus far, and 
thus far too it might conduét the Stratonic Atheift, 
it topped ; and faw that to eftablifh the Morality, 
properly fo called, of Actions, that is, an Odliga- 
tion or Injunction, on Men, to perform fome and 
to avoid others, there was need of calling in other 
Principles to its Affiftance: For nothing can thus 
oblige but 

3. A Superior Will: And fucha Vill could not 
be found ’till the Being and Attributes of God were 
eftablifhed, but was difcovered with them. 

Hence arofe, and only from hence, a Morar 
Dirrerence. From this time human Actions 
became the Subje&t of Obligation, and not ’till 
now: For though Instinct difcovered a Differ- 
ence in Actions; and Reason proved that Dif- 

. | ference 
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ference to be founded in the Nature of Things ; 
yet it was W1Lt only that could make a Compli- 
ance with that Difference, a Dury. 

On thefe Principles then, namely the Moral Senfe, 
— the Effential Difference in Human Aftions, — and 
the Will of God, is built the whole Edifice of Pra- 
élical Morality: YLach of which Principles hath its 
diftinét Motive to inforce it ; Compliance with the 
Moral Senfe being attended with a grateful Senfa- 
tion; Compliance with the effential Differences of 
Things being the promoting the Order and Har- 
mony of the Univerfe; and Compliance with the 
Will of God, the obtaining Reward and avoiding 
Punifhment. 

This, when attentively confidered, cannot fail 
of affecting every one with the moft lively Senf 
of the Goodnefs of God to Mankind: who, gra- 
cioufly refpecting the Imperfections of Man’s Na- 
ture, the Weaknefs of his Reafon, and the Vio- 
lence of his Paffions, hath been pleafed to give 
three different Excitements to the Practice of Vir- 
tue: that Men of all Ranks, Conftirutions, and 
Educations, might find their account in one or o- 
ther of them; fomething that would hit their Pa- 
late, fatisfy their Reafoz, or fubdue their Wil! 
The firft Principle, which is the Moral Scn/, 
would {trongly operate on thofe, who by the exact 
Temperature and Balance of the Paffions, were dif- 
engaged enough to feel the Delicacy and Grandeur 
of the Moral Senfe ; and had an Elegance of Mind 
to be charmed with the Noblenefs of its Dictates. 
The fecond, which is the Effential Difference found- 
ed in the natural Relations of Things, will have 
its Weight with the Spetulative, the abftracted and 
profound Reafoners, and on all thofe who excel in 

"the Knowledge of Mankind. And the third, 
* ~ which refolves itfelf into the Will of God, and 
D 3 takes 
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takes Tn, all che fF phe, of Obedience and 
Difobedience, is principally adapted to the coin- 
mon Runo Men. 

I, may perhaps be objected, to what is here de- 
livered, Tat the true Principle of Morality foould 
have the worthie! Motive to inforce it: whereas the 
Will of Ged, which we maké that Principle, is in- 
forced by the View of Rewards and Punifbments , on 
whith Motive, birtue bath the fmalleft Merit. This 
Character of the true Principle of Morality, that 
it ought to have the worthieft Motive to inforce 
it, is perfectly right; and agrees, we fay, with 
the Principle which we make to be fo: For the 
legitimate Motive to Virtue, on that Principle, is 
Compliance wilh the Will of God; which hath the 
higheft degree of Merit. But this not being found 
of Force fufficient to take in the generality, the 
Conf quences of Compliance or Non-Compliance 
to this Will, as far as relates to Rewards and Pu- 
nifhments, were firft drawn out to the People’s 
View. In which they were deale with juft as the 
Teachers of Mathemiatics treat their Pupils; when, 
to engage them in a fublime Demonftration, they 
explain to them the Utility of the Theorem. 

To thefe great Purpofes do the three Principles 
ferve, while in See But now, as in the 
Moral World and the Affairs of Men, our Plea- 
fure, in contemplating the Wifdom and Goodnefs 
of Providence, is often difturbed and checked by 
the View of fome humin Perverfity or Folly which 
runs crofs that Difpenfation ; fo it is here, in the 
Lutelectual, “This admirable Provifion for the Sup- 
port of Virtue hath been, in great meature, dee 
feated by its pretend ted Advocates ; ; who, in their 
eternal Squabbles about the true Foundation of 
Morality, and the Obligation to its Practice, have 
pace iomly untwifted this sai Cord; and 

each 
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each running away with the Part he efteemed the 
‘ftrongeft, hath afixed that to the Throne of Hea- 
ven, as the Golden Chain that is to unite and draw’ 
all to it. 

This Man propofes to illuftrate the Doétrine 
of the Moral Senfe ; and then the Morality of Ac- 
tions is founded only in that Senfe: With him, 
Metaphyfics and Logic, by which the Effential 
Difference, in human Actions, is demonftrated, are 
nothing but Words, Notions, Vifions, the empty Re- 
gions and Shadows of Philofopby. The Profeffors of 
them are Moon-blind Wits; and Locke himfelf is ~ 
treated as a School-man. To talk of Reward and 
Punifhment, confequent on the /Vill of a Superior, 
is the Way to make the Practice of Virtue merce- 
nary and fervile: from which, pure human Nature 
is the moft abhorrent. ; 

Another undertakes to demonftrate the Effential 
Difference of Things, and their natural Fitnefs and 
‘Unfitnefs to certain Ends: And then Morality is 
folely founded on thofe Differences ; and God and 
‘his Will have nothing to do in the Matter. Then 
the Will of God cannot make any Thing morally 
good and evil, juft and unjuft; nor confequently: 
be the Caufe of any Obligation on Moral Agents : 
becaufe the Effences and Natures of Things, which 
-conftitute Actions good and evil, are independent 
of that Will; which is forced to fubmit to their 
Relations like weak Man’s. And therefore, if there 
was no natural Juftice, that is, if the rational and 
intellectual Nature was, of itfelf, undetermined and 
unobliged to any thing, and fo deftitute of Morali- 
_ ty, it was not poffibje that any thing fhould be 
‘made morally good of evil, obligatory or unlaw- 
ful, or that any moral Obligation fhould be begor- 
ten, by any Will or pofitive Command whatfo- 
eyer. 4nd then our Knowledge of moral Good 

. D4 and 
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and Evil is folely acquired by abftract Reafoning: 
and to talk of their coming any other way into the 
Mind, is weak and fuperttitious, as making God 
act unneceflarily and fuperfluoufly. 

A Third, who propofes to place hee. on its 
true bottom, the Will of a Superior, acts yet on the 
fame exterminating Model. He takes the other 
two Principles to be merely vifionary: The Moral 
Senfe is nothing but the Prejudice of Education ; 
the Love of the Species, chimerical: The Notions 
were invented by crafty Knaves, to dupe the 
Young, the Vain, and Ambitious, Nature, he 
faith, hath confined us to the narrow Sphere of 
Self-love; and our moft pompous Parades of pure 
Difintereftednefs, but the more artful Difguifes of 
that very Paffion. He not only denies all Moral 
Difference in Aétions, antecedent to the Will of 
God, which (as we fhall fhew anon) he might well 
do ; but likewife, all Specific Difference ; affirms that 
the Notions of fit and unfit proceed not from ¢his 
Difference, but from the arbitrary Impofitions of 
Will only ; that God is the free Caufe of Truths 
as well as Beings; and then, confequently, if he 
fo wills, two and two would not make four. 

Thus have Men, born away by a Fondnefs to 
their vwn fanciful Syftems, prefumptuoufly broken 
in upon that triple Barrier, with which God has 
been gracioufly pleafed to cover and fecure Virtue ; 
and given Advantage to the Cavils of Libertines 
and Infidels ; who, on each of thefe three Princi- 
ples, thus advanced on the Ruins of the other 
two, have reciprocally forged a Scheme of Reli- 
gion independent of Morality’; and a Scheme of 


4 See the Fable of the Bees, and confer the Exguiry into the ori- 
ginal of Meral Virtue, and the Search into she Nature of Socicty, 
with the Body of the Book, 
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Morality independent of Religion*; who, how 
different foever their Employments may feem, are . 
indeed but twifting the fame Rope at contrary 
Ends: the plain Defign of both being to over- 
throw Religion. But as the Moralift’s is the more 
planfible Scheme, it is become moft in fafhion : 
So that of late Years a Deluge of Moral Sy{tems, 
in which either the Moral Senfe, or the Effential 
Difference makes the fole Foundation, have over- 
run the learned World; that, like the Chorus of 
Clouds in Ariftophanes, the Aivacs Negéaas, the 
ErernAL RELATIONS, are introduced into the 
Scene, with a gaudy ourfide, to fupplant Fuster 
and to teach the Arts of Fraud and Sophiftry 5; but 
foon betray themfelves to be empty, obfcure, noify, 
impious Nothings. 

In a word to the feveral Sorts of Separatij/?s, 
thofe I mean who are indeed Friends to Religion, 
and deteft the Infidel’s Abufe of their Principles, I 
would recommend the Interpretation of the follow- 
ing Oracle of an antient Sage*. OY’ PAP ’EZTIN 
‘EYPEIN THE AIKAIOZYNHE ’AAAHN ’APXHN ‘OY- 
AE’AAAHN TENEZIN, ‘H THN ‘EK TOY AIQ2 KAI 
TH KOINHZ ®TZENZ. 


4 See the fourth Treatife of the Charaeriftics, intitled, Az 
Inquiry concerning Virtue and Merit. * 

* This noble Truth, shat the only true Foundation and Original 
of Morality is the Will of God interpreted by the Moral Senfe and 
Effential Difference of Things, was a random Thought of Chrvfp- 
pus the Stoic. I fay fo, 1. Becaufe the ancient Philofophy in ge- 
neral teaches nothing certain concerning the true Ground of Mo- 
ralObligation. 2. Becaufe P/utarch’s quoting it amongft the Re- 
pugnances of the Stoics, fhews it to be inconfiftent with their other 
Doétrine. “And indéed, the following the antient Philofophers 
too fervilely, has occafioned the Errors of ‘modern Moralitts, in 
unnaturally feparating the Grounds of Obligation: Plato being 


. the Patron of the Moral Senfe; Arifotle of the Effential Differences 5 


{ and the Stoics of Arbitrary Will. — How much the Ancients per- 
ceived themfelves bewildered in this Search, and what Expedient 
they ufed to extricate themfelves, will be feen hereafter. 4 
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And now, to come more direétly to our Adver- 
fary’s Argument: which this Preparation hath en- 
abled us co anfwer clearly and diftinctly. We fay 
then, 

y. That the Atheift cannot arrive to the Know- 
ledge of the A@crality of Actions, properly ,fo 
called. 

2. That though he be capable of being affected 
with the Moral Senfe, and may arrive to the 
Knowledge of the Rea] Effential Differences in 
the Qualities of human Actions; yet this Senfe, 
and this Knowledge, make nothing for the 
purpofe of Mr. Bayle’s Argument: becaufe 
thefe, even in conjunction, are totally infuf- 
cient to influence Society, in the Pra¢tice of 
Virtue: which Influence is the Foundation of 

the Queftion. 

Both thefe Conclufions, I prefume, have been 
pretty clearly made out, by what hath been faid 
above, of the Origin of Society, and, juft before, of 
the Foundation of Moral Virtue: But that nothing; 
may be wanting to the cleareft Eviction, in thefé 
important Points, I fhall crave leave to examine 
the Matter with a little more Precifion. 

1. And firft, that an Atheijt, as fuch, can never 
arrive to the Knowledge of the Morality of Aétions, 
properly fo called, we fhall farther make good a- 
gainft the Force of Mr. Bayle’s Arguments, which 
he brings to prove, that the Morality of buman Adi- 
ons may be demonftrated on the Prinerples of a Strato- 
nicean, or Atheiftic Fatalitt ; whom he perfonates 
in this manner: ‘* The‘ Beauty, Symmetry, Re- 
¢¢ oularity, and Order, feen in the Univerfe,,are 


f Ina beauté, la fymétrie, la regularité, Y ordre que l’on voit 
dans |’ univers, font |’ ouvrage d’ un nature qui n’a point de con- 
noiflance, & qu’encore, Gc. Contin. des Pen. diverfes, c. 151. 
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ee the Effects of a blind unintelligent Nature; and 
6¢ though this Nature, in her aor kmanfhip, hath 
¢¢ copied after no Ideas, fhe hath neverthele{s pro- 
«¢ duced an infinite number of Species, with each 
<< its diftinéteffential Attribute. Ic ts not in con- 
«¢fequence of our Opinion, that Fire and Water 
eeditter ineSpecits,wandechatgenere is alike Dit 
“6 ference between Love and Hatred, Affirmation 
‘sand Negation. This fpecific Difierence ts found- 
‘© ed in the Nature of the Things themfelves. Bue 
‘¢ how do we know this? Is it nor by comparing 
comple Beficntial Properties of one of thefe Beings 
with the effential Properties of another of them? 
‘¢ But we know, by the fame way, that there isa 
fpecific Difference between Truth and Falfhood, 
<¢ between good Faith and Perfidioufnefs, between 
emGractideand Idoratitude, else. Weemayerhen 

be affured, that Vice and Virtue differ {pecifi- 
“cally, by their Nature, independent of our Oni- 
*¢ nion.” —- This Mr. Bayle calls their being xatu- 
rally feparated from each other: And thus much 
Weerrant hint ‘Burthe gees origass Lentuseice 
** now by what ways Scratonic Atheifts may come 
“© to the Knowledge of Vice and Virtue’s being 
** sorally as well as s naturally feparated. They at- 
‘© cribute to the fame Neceffity of Nature the Efta- 
‘¢ blifhment of thofe Relations which we find to be 
“¢ berween Things, and the Eftablifhment of thofe 
“* Rules by which we diltinguifh thofe Relatioas. 
*¢ There are Rules of Realoning independent of 
“¢ the Will of Man: It is not becanfe Men have 
«* been-pleafed to fix the Rules,of SyHogifm, thee 
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‘¢ fo in. themfelves, and“all the Endeavours of the 
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<¢ Wit of Man againft their Effence and their At- 
«© tributes would be ridiculous and in vain.’? — 
This we likewife grant him. He proceeds: — 
<< Jf then there are certain and immutable Rules for 
«¢ the Operation of the Underftanding, there are 
«¢ alfo fuch for the Determinations of the Will.”— 
This, now, we deny. He would prove it thus: 
— ‘© The® Rules of thefe Determinations are not 
<¢ alrogether arbitrary ; fome of them proceed frem 
<¢ the Neceffity of Nature; and thefe impofe an 
*¢ indifpenfable Obligation. The moft general of 
«¢ thefe Rules is this, tat Man ought to will what 
<¢ is moft conformable to right Reafon: For there is 
«¢ no Truth more evident than this, that it is ita 
«© reafonable Creature fhould conform to right Rea- 
<< fon, and unfit that fuch a Creature fhould re- 
<< cede from it.”? — This is his Argument, in which 
he gives us the moft general Rule whereby his 
Stratonicean is directed to the Difcovery of the 
Moral Difference in Actions. To which we reply, 
x. That the Rule is quite obfcure with regard to a 
Stratonicean, and fo can ferve for no Dire¢tion at 
all. 2, That was ic as clear to bim as to the Theitt, 
it could neither ferve im nor any one elfe in this 
Difcovery. 

1. The Rule is obfcure and uncertain: For a 
Stratonicean, as fuch, can never know what 1s a- 
ereeable or difagreeable to right Reafon in the De- 
terminations of the Will, though he may in the 
Operations of the Underftanding ; becaufe in the 
Operations of the Underftanding there is nothing 
to be confidered but that fpecific effential Difference 
of Things, and their Relations amongft one ano- 
ther, as they are in themfelves. But in che Deter- 


h Les regles de ces aéic3 — 14 ne font par toutes arbitraires : 
iy ena quicmanem, Ge Uden ibid i. 
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minations of the Will, this Difference of Things, 
and their Relations, not only as they are in them- 
felves, but as they refer to the Determiner, are to 
be taken in and confidered: And this latter fet of 
Relations are, in common life, fo oppofite, gene- 
rally, and contradictory to the former, that this 
Rule of atting conformably to right Reafon, would be 
avery uncertain, if not ufelefs DireGtion to him : 
For what would be according to right Reafon in 
any Action were there only the effential Difference 
of Things themfelves, and their Relations amongft 
one another, to be confidered, may not be accord- 
ing to right Reafon, on the Principles of a Strato- 
nicean, when their Relations to the Confiderer are 
taken in: And to reconcile thefe Contrarieties, there 
is need of another Principle, from whence may be 
deduced a Coincidence and Concomitancy, inten- 
tionally produced, between thofe jarring Rela- 
tions; in order to determine fteadily the Acts of 
the Will: which Coincidence, he who regards him- 
felf as the Effect of a fatal unintelligent Nature, is 
forced to deny. The acting therefore agreeably to 
right Reafon, though it was a Rule to a Theift, 
could be none to him. This the Reader will per- 
ceive fully obviates the Argument Mr. Bayle brings 
to reduce his Adverfaries to an Abfurdity, in thefe 
Words : — ** If! you object to me, that a Strato- 
‘* nic-Atheift cannot know what is conformable to 
** right Reafon, in the Determinations of the Will, 
‘* becaufe he admits only a blind unintelligent Na- 
‘* ture for the Principle of all things, your Obje- 
** ction. will prove too much; jt will prove, that 
‘a Stratonicean cannot know that it is againft 
“* right Reafon to make*ufe of a Syllogifm of four 


? Si vous m’ objectez qu’ un Stratonicien ne peut pas connoitre 
_Gela puis qu'il n'admet, Se. Liem ibid. 
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‘aienns.”” Thhedgafon why-inghis later Gap 
he may know what is agreeable or difagrecable to 
right Reafon, and why he cannot in the former, 
we have given juit belore. 

If it fhould be faid; and the Atheift-is like 
enough to fay ic, beca fe by right Reafon he ge- 
nerally means his own: that, as the Acting ac- 
cording to Appearance, and the Degree of Light 
every one hath, is acting according to Reaton. 
— Rule is no — obfcure or uncertain to an 

Atchentethanca Ghewt ; af thigiydb day sefhould be 
fui and allowed, “ee much at leat muft be con- 
cluced, that the ‘general! Rule A acing coufcrmably 
to Right Reafon is not one and the fame to the A- 
theift and Theift, but two very different Rules. 
From different Caufes, different Effeéts mutt fol- 
low. df then the Pheilt, as Mr. daple comlefies, 
taav diicover the mora] Diference by his, it is De- 
monitration the Atheift cannot. And yet it is 
that very Syftem of Morals which all Theifts con- 
tend for, that Mr. Bayle would give his Atheift the 
tonour of the Difcovery of. 

2. But Secondly, Admit the Stratonic Atheift 
might know whac was really agreeable to right 
Meafonin the Actseof the Wilke wWeeshen «ell 
him that he could not from thence eftablifh the 
moral Difference. We contends that Lhings are 
beth naturaily and morally feparable. He {peaks of 
thefe Ideas as very ditierent (as indeed they are) 
and proves the Truch of them by different Argu- 
ments. The natural effential Difference of things 
then, if we mean any thing by the Terms, hath 
this apparent property; that it creates a £i/ne/s in 
the Agent to act agreeably thereto: As the Moral 
Difference of things creates befides this Ltnefs an 
Oblization likewife; when therefore there is'an Ob/i- 


galion in the Agent, there ts a Moral Difference in 
? the 
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the things, and fo on the contrary, for they are. 
infeparable. If then we prove that right Reafon 
alone cannot properly oblige, is follows that the 
Knowledge of what is agreeable to right Reafon 
doth not induce the Knowledge of a Moral Differ- 
ence: Or that a Stratonicean is not under any Obli- 
gation; or, in Mr Bayle’s Words, ought not to act 
agreeably to right Reafon. 

1. Obligation in general neceffarily implies an 
Obliger : The Obliger muft be different from, and 
not one and the fame with the Obliged : —To make 
the fame Man at once the Obliger and Obliged, is 
the fame thing as to make him treat or enter into 
compact with himfelf, which is the higheft of 
Abfurdities, in the Matter of Obligation. For it 
is an unexceptionable Rule of right Reafon, that 
whoever acquires a Right to any thing, from the 
Obligation of another towards him, may relin- 
quifh that Right. If therefore the Obliger and 
Obliged fhould be one and the fame Perfon, all 
Obligation there mult be void of courfe 5 or rather 
there would be no Obligation begun: Yer the 
Stratonic Atheift is guilty of this Abfurdity, when 
he talks of Actions being moral or obligatory. For 
what Beimg can he find whereon to found this Obli- 
gation? He will fay Right Reafon, but that is the 
very Abfurdity we complain of, becaufe Kea/on is 
_ only an Attribute of the Perfon obliged, his Affiftant 
to judge of his Obligations if he hath any from 
any other Being: To make ¢bis then the Obliger, 
is to make a Man oblige himfelf. If he fays he 
means by ea/on not évery Man’s particular Rea- 
fon, but Reafon in general; we reply, that this 
Reafon isa mere abftract ‘Notion, which hath no 
real Subfiftence ; and how that which hath no real 
Subfiftence fhould oblige, is {till more incomprehen- 
' fible. 

2, Moral 
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2. Moral Obligation, that is, the Obligation 
of a MreewAreent, further implies a Law, which 
enjoins and fortica. ; but a Law is the Impofition of 
an intelligent Superior, who hath Power to exact 
conformity thereto. But blind unintelligent Na- 
ture is no Law-giver,-nor can what proceeds ne- 
ceffarily from it, come under the Notion of a Law: 
We fay indeed, in common Speech, the Law of 
Reafon, and the Law of Necefity; but thefe are 
mercly popular and figurative Expreffions: By the 
firft, we mean the Rule that the Law-giver lays 
down for judging of his Will, and the fecond is 
only an Infinuation that Necefity hath, as it were, 
one property of a Lew, namely that of forcing. 
But how any thing except a Law, in the proper 
philofophic Senfe, can oblige a dependent rea- 
fonable Being endowed with Will, is utterly incon- 
ceivable. ‘The fundamental Error in Mr. Bayle’s 
Argument feems to be this: He faw the effential 
Difterence of things, he found thofe Differences the 
adequate Object of the Underftanding , and fo, too 
haftily concluded them the adequate Object of the 
Will likewife. In this he was miftaken, they are 
indeed the adequate Object of the Underftanding ; 
and for this Reafon, the Underftanding is necefli- 
tated in it’s Perceptions, and therefore 1s under the 
fole Direction of thefe neceflary Differences ; and is 
properly paffive in the Affair. But the Will is 
not neceffitated in its Determinations: for Inftance, 
that three are Jefs than five, the Underftanding is 
neceflitated to judge, but the Will is not neceffitated 
to chufe five betore three: Therefore the effen- 
tial Dilferences of things are not the adequate Ob- 
ject of the. Will, the Law of a Superior muft -be 
taken in, to conttitute Obligation in aoe or Mo: 
rality in Actions, 
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The Atheift, Hobbes, feems to have penetrated 
farther into this Matter, than the Stratonicean of 
Mr. Bayle ; he appeared to have been fenfible that 
Morality implied Obligation, and Obligation a Law, 
anda Law a Law-giver: Therefore, having ex- 
pelled the Legiflator of the Univerfe, that Morali- 
ty of Actions might not become quite foundation- 
lefs, he thought fit to underprop it with his earth- 
ly God, the Leviathan ; and make him the Cre- 
ator and Supporter of Moral Right and Wrong. 

But a Favourer of Mr. Bayle’s Paradox may 
perhaps object , that as we have allowed a Fitne/s 
and Unfitne/s in Actions, difcoverable by the effen- 
tial Difference of things; and as this Fitnefs and 
Unfitnefs implies Benefit and Damage to the Act- 
or, and others, it being in Fatt feen, that the 
Practice of Virtue promotes the Happinefs of the 
Individual, or at leaft of the Species, and that Vice 
obftructs it: it may be faid, that this will be fufh- 
cient to make Morality, or Obligation, in the Stra- 
tonic World; if not in the ftrict Senfe of the 
Word, yet as to the Nature of the Thing.- To this 
we reply, that in that World, whatever advanced 
human Happinefs, would be only a natural Good 5 
- and Virtue as merely fo, as Food and Covering: 

and, that which retarded it, a natural Evil, whe- 
ther it was Vice, Peftilence, or unkindly Seafons. 
Natural, 1 fay, in Contradiftin@tion to Moral, or 
. fuch a Good as any one would be obliged to feek 

or promote. For ’till it be made appear that Man 
hath received his being from the il] of another, 
and {fo depending on that other, is accountable to 
him for-it ; he can be under no Obligation to pre- 
fer Good to Evil, or even Life to, Death. From 
the Nature of any Aétion, Morality cannot arife 5 
hor from its: Effeés : Not from the F irft, becaule, 

being only reafonable or unreafonable, nothing fol- 
, 1s “lows 
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lows but a Fitnefi in doing one, and an Abfurdity-in 
doing the other: Not from the Second, be- 
caufe did the Produétive Good or Evil make the 
Action moral, Brutes, from whofe Actions proceed 
both one and other, would have Morality. _ 

If it be further urged, that the Obfervance of’ 
* thefe effential Differences is the Promoting the Per- 
fection of a particular Syftem, that contributes, - in 
its concentration, to the Perfection of the Uni- 
verfe ; and that therefore a reafonable Creature is: 
obliged to conform thereto: JT anfwer, Firft, that 
(on the Principles before laid down) to make a rea- 
fonable Creature obliged, he muft firft be enforced 
by the whole, of which he is Part. This enforce- 
ment cannot here be by intentional. Command, 
whofe Object is free Agency, becaufe the Stratonic’ 
whole, or univerfal Nature, 1s blind and unintelligi- 
ble. It muft force then by the Neceffity of its 
Nature; and this will, indeed, make Men obliged 
as Clocks are by Weights, but never as free 
Agents are, by the unneceffitating Command of an 
intelligent Superior, which only can make Actions 
moral, 

But Secondly, an uniform perfect Whole can 
never be the Effect of Blind Fate, or Chance: but 
is the plain Image and Impreffion of one intelligent 
felf exiftent Mind. And, even in fuch Cafe (to 
obferve it, by the bye, to the Theift, who founds 
Morality on the natural effential Difference of 
things) it will ftill be found, that /¥ill precedes 
Obligation. Now whether what ts called Eternal 
Verities be dependent on the Will of God or no, 
is a Queftion, though methinks it need not be 
one amongft Philofophers and Divines; the Carte- 
fians affirming, and the Schools denying ; but this 
all Parties hold, that the Happinefs and Perfection 
of the Univerfe, confequent to the Acting confor- 

mably. 
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mably to thofe eterna! Verities, is dependent there- 
on. Now, this Tendency being what occafions the 
Obligation in God himfelf to obferve thefe Rela- 
tions, and W41il conftituting that Tendency, it fol- 
lows that Willis prior to all Obligation : And as it 
is of the Nature of the independent firft Caufe to be 
obliged only by hisown Wifdom, fo it feems to be 
of the Nature of all dependent intelligent Beings, 
to be obliged only by the Will of that firft Caufe. 
For we cannot fo much as conceive an intelligent 
firft Caufe, whether eternal Verities be dependent 
or independent of.him, without conceiving at the 
fame Time a Will, that enjoins all his intelligent 
Creatures to act in Conformity to thofe Truths. 
But to fet this Matter in the cleareft Light, I 
will beg leave, before I conclude, to take Notice 
of two or three Objections, not peculiar to the 
Stratoniceans, again{t Morality’s being founded in 
Will. 
Obj. 1. Ic is faid, «* That, as every Creature 
** neceflarily purfues Happinefs, it is that which 
‘* obliges to moral Obfervance, and not the Will 
** of God: becaufe it is to procure Happinefs that 
“Swe obey Command, and do every other Act: 
. and becaufe if that Will commanded us to what 
«* would make us unhappy, we fhould be forced to 
‘¢ difobey it.” To this I anfwer, that when it is 
faid Morality is founded on Will; it is not meant 
_ that every Will obliges, but that nothing but Will 
can. It is plain the Will of an inferior or equal 
cannot be meant by it: It is not fimply Will then, 
but Will fo and fo circumftanced : And why it is not 
as much. Will that obliges, when it is the Will of 
a Superior jfeeking our goody as the Will of a Superior 
Simply, Tam yet to learn. “ To fay then that Hap- 
pinefs and not ‘Will makes the Obligation, feems 
to me, like faying, in Mechanics, that when a 
_ E 2 Weight 
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Weight is raifed by an Engine, the Wheels and 
Pullies are not the Caufe, but that univerfal .affe- 
Gtion of Matter called Attraction. If it be ftill 
urged that one can no more be called the Obliger 
than the other; becaufe though Happinefs could 
not oblige without Will; on the other Hand Will 
could not oblige without Happinefs; I reply, this 
isa Miftake. Will could not indeed oblige to Un- 
happinefs; but it would oblige to what fhould 
produce neither One nor the Other, though all 
Confiderations of the Confequence of Obeying or 
Difobeying were away. 

Obj. 2. It is faid, «* That if, according to the 
<< modern Notions of Philofophy, the Will of 
<< God be determined by the eternal Relations of 
<¢things, they are properly thofe Relations (as 
<¢ Dr. Clarke would have it) that oblige, and not 
¢¢ the Will of God. For if A impel B; and B, C; 
«¢and C, Ds; it is A and not C that properly im- 
<< pels D.”? But here I fufpect the Objection con- 
founds natural Caufe and Effect with moral Agent 
and Patient; which are two diftiné&t Things, as 
appears from many Accounts, fo from their Effects ; 
the one implying zatural Neceffity, the other, only 
moral Fitnefs. Thus, in the Cafe before us, the 
eternal Relationsare, if you will, the xatural Caufe, 
but the Will of God is the moral Agency: And our 
Queftion is, not of natural Neceffity that refults 
from the former, but, of moral Fitnefs that refults 
from the Jatter. Thus that which is not properly 
the natural Caufe of my Acting, is the moral Caufe 
of it. And fo on the Contrary. To illuftrate what 
hath been faid. - Something, I will fuppofe to 
be commanded me by the King; whofe Will is 
inclined by a Favourite at Home, or determined 
by an Enemy Abroad; and theirs, by fome other 5 
and fo on, in a long Series, Now who would a 
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fo extravagant as to fay it was not the King’s Will, 
that properly obliged me? but the firft Will in | 
the Series? Or who is fo blind as not to fee that 
the laft Will is of the Nature of moral Agency, and 
the firft of natural Caufe? But the Followers of 
Dr. Clarke fhould, of all Men, have avoided this 
Confufion ; becaufe their Mafter has fhewn at large, 
in his Defence of Liberty againft Collins, that the 
Confounding moral Agency with natural Caufe and 
Effect has occafioned much of the Embarras in that 
perplexed Queftion. 

Obj. 3. It isfaid, ** That not the Will of God, 
“*but the effential Difference of things is the 
** Ground and Foundation of moral Obligation ; 
“* becaufe if it be afked why we fhould obey God’s 
‘© Will, the only Reply is, that it is FIT we 
“<< fhould do fo. But Fitnefs arifes from the effential 
‘¢ Difference of things; therefore it is that which 
“* obliges, and not Will.”—This is given chiefly to 
divert the Reader with one of thofe metaphyfical 
Quibbles, which, to the Difgrace of this Science, 
or at leaft, of it’s Profeffors, are with much Pains 
and Labour excogitated to embarras all abftraé 
Queftions of this Nature. And can any Thing be 
more pleafant than to make that very Confcioufnefs 
that Will, and Will only, can oblige, an Argument 
that Will does not oblige? For this Fitne/s is juft 
_ that very Confcioufnefs, and nothing elfe: Which 
puts me in Mind of Collins’s Reply to Le Clere’s 
Argument for human Liberty, from the Mina’s 
State of [ndifference*, You miftake the Matter wide- 
ly, fays.that profound Philofopher, were a Man at 
Liberty in this State of Indifference, be ought to have 
it tn bis Power to be not indifferent, at the fame Time 
be is indifferent ; but being indifferent only, be is ne~ 


+; © An Enquiry concerning human Liberty, p. 18, 19. 
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ceffarily indifferent ; fo not free. —— But farther : 
When we fay it is fic that God fhould be obeyed, 
we do not mean it is fic an inferior in Power or 
Wifdom fhould obey his Superior, —— But it is 
fit a Creature fbould obey bis Creator, becaufe the 
firft has only a natural Fitnefs, the latter a Moral. 
For in che firft Cafe there being yet no Proof that 
our Perception of thefe effential Diferences was in- 
tentionally given; Will, from whence comes Obli- 
gation, is not concerned: Therefore no Morality 
in this Fitnefs. But in the latter Cafe, the Per- 
ception of thefe effential Differences are fuppofed to 
be intentionally given ; Will is therefore concern- 
ed; is ftill Prior to Obligation; and makes this 
Fitnefs, moral. So that now we fee, though this 
Truth, that a Creature fhould obey his Creator, be 
called a Fitnefs; as this, that an Inferior fhould obey 
bis Superior, anda Thoufand Others are called Fit- 
neffes: Yet this common Name (and to common 
‘‘Naimes we are but too apt to think there are always 
common Natures) is owing only to the Poverty of 
Language: It being evident that the finefs, that 
a Creature, who depends entirely on his Creator, 
fhould obey him, is infinitely different from,any 
other fitne/s that arifes to a fuppofed tidependent 
Being, from the comparing and perceiving the Re- 
Jations between his Ideas. 

But fo it hath happened that this moft ace 
Truth, that Morality is founded in Will, hath been 
Jeng controverted even amongft Theifts. What 
hath much perplexed their Difputes is, that the 
Contenders for it have generally thought themfelves 
obliged tc deny (in order to fupport their Caufe) 
the natural eflential Differences of things, antece- 
dent toa Law; imagining, that-the Morality of 
Ations would follow this Conceffion.. But this ts 


a Miftake, which the 1 sii Diftinguifhing be- 
tween 
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tween things waturally and morally feparable, as we 
have explained it above, will rectify. That the Di- 
ftin@ion hath lain much unobferved, is owing to — 
the unheeded Appetite and Averfion of the Moral 
Senfe,; which hath contributed greatly to confound 
it: And their Adverfaries being in the fame Pre- 
poffeffion that One inferred the Other, when they 
had clearly demonftrated the xatural effential Dif- 
ference, never gave themfelves any farther Trou- 
ble, but delivered this as a Proof of the Mora! 
Difference, though thefe be, in Reality, as we 
may fee above, two diftinét Things, and indepen- 
dent of one another. One of our moft celebrated 
Writers' hath not efcaped this Delufion: Who, 
diffatisfied with all the Principles, from which 
the preceding Writers, of his Party, had deduced 
the Morality of Aétions, when he had demon- 
ftrated, with greater Clearnefs than any before him, 
the natural effential Difference of Things, unluckily 
miftook it for the Moral Difference; and thence 
made the formal Ratio of Moral Good and Evil, to 
confift in a Conformity of Mens Aétions to the Truth of 
the Cafe, or otherwife. For it is a Principle with 
him, that a true Propofition may be denied or af- 
firmed, or things may be denied, or affirmed to. 
be what they- are, by Deeds as well as by expreis 
Words; but had both Parties been pleafed to 
confider this natural effential Difference of Things, 
as, what it muft be confeffed by both to be, THE 
Rute tHat Gop HATH GIVEN His: CREaA- 
TURES TO BRING THEM TO THE KNOWLEDGE 
or His WiLL, the Difpute had been atan End: 
And they” had employed this Difference, not as 
the Atheift does, for the Foundation of Morality, 
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but, as all true Theifts fhould do, for the Medium 
to bring us tothat only found Foundation, the Will 
and Command of God. 

Thus have we feen, that an Atheift, as fuch, 
cannot arrive to the Knowledge of Morality. 

2. We are now to prove our fecond Conclufion 
againft Mr. Bayk’s Argument — That the Idea of 
the Moral Senfe, and the Knowledge of the za- 
tural effential Difference of Things, are, cven in 
Conjunction, alecogether infufficient to influence 
Society in the Practice of Virtue: which Influ- 
ence is the Point in Queftion. —But we muft 
previoufly obferve, that the Arguments, which 
we allow to be conclufive for the Stratonic A- 
theift?s Comprehenfion of the natural effential Dif- 
ference of Things, take in only that Species of 
Atheifm : the Other, which derive all from Chance 
and Hazard, are incapable of this Knowledge ; 
and muft be content with only the Adoral Senje 
tor their Guide. We fhall therefore firft enquire 
what this Moral Senfe is able to do alone to- 
wards influencing virtuous Praétice ; and Second-— 
ly, what new Force it acquires in conjunction with 
the Knowledge of the watural effential Difference 
of Things. 

1. Men are mifled by the Name of Jnftind 
(which we allow the Moral Senfe to be) to ima- 
gine that Impreffions made by it, are very {trongly 
Operative, from obferving them to be fo in Brute 
Animals, But the Cafes are widely different: In 
Beaits, the Inftinct is invincibly forceable, as it is 
the fole Spring of Action, In Man, it is only a 
friendly Prepoffeffion of the Judgment: and a. 
Conciliator, as it were, between Reafon and the 
other Appetires ; all which have their turn in the 
}eterminations of the Will. Ie muft then confe- 
quently be much weaker, as but fharing the 
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Power of putting upon Action with? many other 
Principles. Nor could it have been otherwife with- - 
out Deftroying the Liberty of Choice. It is indeed 
fo delicately interwove into the human Conftitution, 
and fo eafily and fo’ frequently effaced, that fome 
have even denied the Exiftence of a Quality which, 
in many of the common Subjects, they cannot dif- 
cover the leaft Traces.of. It is indeed of fo nice 
a Nature that one would be tempted to liken it to 
that -candid Appearance, which the modern Philo- 
fophy. fhews us, does refult from the Mixture of 
all Kinds of Colours. For, as here, if the Pro- 
portions of thefeveral fimple Colours be not equal- 
ly mingled, no: Whitenefs will emerge from the 
Compofition; fo there, unlefs the original Paf- 
fions and Appetites be rightly tempered and ba- 
Janced, this Moral Inftiné can never fhew itfelf in 
any {trong or fenfible Operation. This being the 
Cafe of this Moral Inftiné, it is evidently too weak, 
alone, to influence Practice: When the Moral Senfe 
is made the Rule, and efpecially when it is the only 
Ryle, it is neceflary that its rectitude as a Rule 
fhould be known and afcertained. But it cannot to 
an Atheift : For till it be allowed there was Defign 
in our Production, it can never be fhewn that one 
Appetite is righter than another, though they be 
contrary and inconfiftent. The Appetite therefore 
that, at the Prefent, is moft Importunate to be 
gratified, muft be adjudged to be the Right, how 
adverfe fo ever to the Mora! Senfe. But, fuppof- 
ing we fhould grant, this Moral Senfe not to be 
fo eafily .confounded with the other Appetites ; 
but that ic might be kept diftin@,; becaufe it has 
this different Quality from the reft, that itis ob- 
_ jective to a Whole, or intire Species; whereas the 
Others terminate in Se/f, or in the private Sytem 5 
" “though as to Whole and Parts, an Atheift be 
ave 
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have a very flender and confufed Idea; granting 
this I fay, yet human Actions, that are the Iffue of 
thofe Appetites, would, in Time, effectually, though 
infenfibly efface the Idea of the Moral Senfe, in 
the generality of Mankind. -Almoft infinite are 
the popular Cuftoms, if the feveral Nations and 
Ages of the world, that owe their Birth to the more 
violent Paffions of Fear, Luft, and Anger. The 
moft Whimfical and Capricious, as well as Inhu- 
man and Unnatural, have arofe from hence. It 
mult needs therefore be, that Cuftoms of this Ori- 
ginal fhould be as oppofite to the Moral Senje, as 
chofe Appetites from whence they were derived. 
But of how great Power Cuftom is to erafe the 
ftrongeft Impreffions of Nature, much ftronger 
than that of the Moral Senfeé, we may learn from 
that general Practice, which prevailed in the moft 
Jearned and polite Countries of the World, of ex- 
pofing Children, whereby that {trong inftinctive Af- 
feétion for the Offspring was violated without Re- 
morfe. This Confideration, of the force of Cuftom, 
and it’s Efficacy in wiping out and obliterating all 
the Impreffions of Nature, and Sentiments of Hu- 
manity, would lead one into a very beaten Com- 
mon-place ; which whoever would purfue, may 
turn to Sextus Empiricus, amongft the Antients, and 
Montaigne amongft the Moderns. It fuffices, that 
the Fact is too notorious to be difputed. And 
what makes more particularly for my Argument 1s, 
that Cuftom is a Power which oppofes the Moral 
Senfe not partially, or at certain Times and Places, 
but univerfally. If therefore Cuftom in the politeft 
States, where a Providence was taught and acknow- 
ledged, made fuch havock of Virtue; into what 
Confifion muft Things foon run, where there is no 
Barrier but the feeble Idea of the Moral Senfe ? Nor 
can it be replied, -that the Cuftoms here fpoke of, 
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as fo deftructive to the Moral Senfe, are the Ifue 
of falfe Religions, which Spring, and Fountain- 
head of Evil, Atheifim at once dries up: For the 
Cuftom inftanced in, is merely Civil ; with which 
Religion had no Concern”. And fo are an infinite 
Number of other immoral Ones, carefully collect- 
ed by the two Writers mentioned above. 

2. But now Secondly, for our Stratonic Atheift ; 
in whom, we fuppofe the Adoral Senfe, and the 
Knowledge of the natural effential Difference of things 
conjoined, as Motives to virtuous Practice. And, 
in Conjunétion, they impart mutual Strength to 
one another: For as foon as the natural ejfential 
Difference is eftablifhed and applied, i¢ becomes a 
Mark to diftinguifh the Moral Senfe from the other 
Appetites that are Irregular and Wrong. And, 
on the other Hand, the Moral Senfe being thus 
carefully kept up and fupported, the Mind, 1a its 
metaphyfical Reafonings on the effential Difference, 
is guarded from running into Vilions, and miftak- 
ing Chimeras for Realities. 

The Queftion then is, Whether a clear Convi- 
ction of Right and Wrong, abitracted from all 
Will and Command, and confequently, from the 
Expectation of Reward and Punifhment, be fufii- 
cient to influence the generality of Mankind in any 
tolerable Degree. That it is not, will, Lam per- 
fuaded, be clearly proved by the following Confi- 
deration. All, who have confidered human Na- 


m Though not to difguife any Thing, the Original of this hor- 
rid Cuftom of expofing Children, appears to me to have been the 
fuperftitious Regard the Antients had to their Seers and Fortunc- 
tellers, when they prediéted future Mifchief, of which the Infant 
was to be-the Caufe. But then this Art of Predicting was by ju- 
dicial Aftrology, as it is now called; which is a Sort of Atheifm, 

‘ and not the leaft harmlefs Sort neither. For it is a popular Error, 

. that Opinion, that Atheifm is freer from Superftition than 
Theifin. ; 
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ture attentively, have found’, that it is not enough 
that Virtue be owned to be the greateft Good 
(which the Beauty or Rea/fonablene/s of it may evince) 
to make Menembrace it. It muft firft be brought 
Home to them; and confidered as a Good that 
makes an indifpenfable Part of their Happinefs, be- 
fore it can raife any Defire in them. For it is not 
necefflary that a Man’s Happinefs in his own Opi- 
nion, fhould depend on the Attainment of the 
greateft poffible Good ; and he daily forms Schemes 
of compleat Happinefs without it. But the Gra- 
tification of ftrongly craving Appetites, founded on 
Self-love, being thought to contribute much to 
our Happinefs, and being at the fame Time fo 
oppofite to, and inconfiftent with Virtue, the Ge- 
nerality will never be brought to think that Vir- 
tue makes upa neceffary Part of Human Happi- 
nefs. To balance thefe Appetites, fomething then 
more interefting muft be laid in the Scale of Virtue ; 
and this can be only Rewards and Punifhments, 
which Religion propofes, with a Morality founded 
on Will. 

But this may be further made appear by 
what hath been obferved above, concerning the 
Nature and Original of Civil Society. Self-intereft, 
as we there fhew, fpurring to Action, by Hopes 
and Fears, caufed all thofe Diforders among{t Men, 
which required the Remedy of Civil Society. And 
Self-intereff, again, operating by Hopes and Fears 
in Society, afforded means for the Redrefs of thofe 
firft Diforders; fo far forth as Society could carry 
thofe Hopes and Fears. For to combat this uni- 
verfal Paffion of Self-intereft by another, as {trong 
a One, at leaft, muft needs be oppofed to it: 
But that being the ftrongeft in our Nature, all that 


n See Lock's Effay, Chap. Of Power, § 71: 
‘ | could 
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could be done was to contrive a Way to apply 7¢ to 
the contrary Purpofe. Therefore becaufe Society, 
as fuch, failed (from the natural Deficiency of it’s 
Plan) in remedying the Diforders it was inftituted 
to correct, and confequently was obliged to call in 
the Aid of Religion, as is above explained ; it is 
evident it muft proceed /fi/] on the fame Principles 
of Hopes and Fears, But, of all the three Grounds 
of Morality, the third only thus operating, and an 
Atheift not having this third, Religion, that only 
gives it, muft be unavoidably neceflary for So- 
ciety. Or in other Words, the Moral Senfe, and 
the Knowledge of the zatural effential Difference of 
things conjoined, will be altogether infufficient to 
influence the generality of Mankind in virtuous 
Praétice. ——— I have been fomewhat long on this 
Head; but I hope the Importance of the Subject 
will be judged a fair Excufe. Mr. Bayle’s other 
Arguments fhall be difpatched with greater Brevity. 


Ser) \. 


UT Mr. Bayle, who well knew the force of 

this Argument, is unwilling to reft the Mat- 
ter here; and therefore cafts about for a Motive of 
more general Influence ; which, he thinks, he finds 
in that {trong Appetite to Glory, Praife, and Re- 
putation, that an Atheift muft needs have as well 
as other Men, And this makes his fecond Argu- 
ment; which runs in thefe Words: ; 


‘IE. “Ie is moft certain®, that a Man devoid of 
‘all. Religion.may be very ‘fenfible of world- 
** ly Honour, and vety covetous of Praife and 


° et — fort certain, qu’ un homme deftitué de foi, peut étre 
_ Sort fendible AT honneur du monde, Gc. Penf, div. c. 179. 
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«© Glory. If fuch a One finds himfelf in a Coun- 
*s try where Ingratitude and Knavery expofe Men 
«© to Contempt, and Generofity and Virtue are 
admired, doubt not but he will affect che Cha- 
racter of a Man of Honour; and be capable of 
reftoring a Truft, even Where the Laws could 
Jay no hold upon him, ‘The Fear of paffing in 
the World for a faithlefs difhoneft Man would 
prevail over his Avarice. And as there are Men 
who expofe themfelves to a Thoufand Inconve- 
<¢niences, anda Thoufand Dangers to revenge 
«san Affront, which, perhaps, they have received 
«* before very few Witnefles ; and which they would 
readily pardon, was ic not for fear of incur- 
ring Infamy amoneft thofe they had to do with ; 
¢¢ fo I believe the fame here; that this Perfon, 
<¢ whom we fuppofe devoid of Religion, would, 
notwithftanding all the Oppofition of his Ava- 
“Comee, abe capable of reftoring a Truft which it 
‘< could not be legally proved he had withheld. 
<¢ When he fees that his good Faith will be at- 
«< tended with the Applautes of the whole Place 
where he refides; while his Perfidy might, fome- 
time or other, be objected to him, or at leaft fo 
«<< {trongly fulpected, that he could not pafs in the 
<< World’s Opinion for an honeft Man: For it is 
<¢ that interior Efteem, in the Minds of others, 
«¢ that we afpire at above all Things. The Words 
‘and Actions, that mark this Efteem, pleafe us 
<¢ on no other ee oe than ws we imagine them 
<* to be the Signs of what pafies in the Mind: A 
“© Machine fo ordered as to make the moft re- 
fpectful Gefticulations, and to pronounce the 
cleareft articulate Sounds, in all the Detours of 
“ Flattery, would never contribute to give us a 
*¢ better Opinion of ourfelves, becaufe we know 
*¢ they are not the Signs of that ggod Opinion in 
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‘¢the Mind of another. On. thefe Accounts. 
‘« therefore, he, of whom I fpeak, might facrifice 
«« his Avarice to his Vanity, if he only thought he 
« might be fufpected of having violated the facred 
«s Laws of Truft. And though he might even be- 
<< lieve himfelf fecure from all Sufpicion, yer, ftill, 
« he could eafily refolve to prefer the honourable 
«¢ Part, for fear of falling into that Inconvenience 
¢¢ that has happened to fome of publifhing them- 
«< felves their Crimes, while they flept, or in the 
¢¢ Tranfports of a Fever. Lucretius ufes this Mo- 
“< tive to draw Men, without Religion, to Vir- 
<P otier 

To this we reply, +, That it is indeed true, that 
Commendation and Difgrace are ftrong Motives to 
Men to accommodate themfelves to the Opinions 
and Rules of thofe, with whom they converfe; and 
that thofe Rules and Opinions, “in a good Mea- 
fure, correfpond, in moft civilized Countries, with 
the unchangeable Rule of Right, whatever Sextus 
and Montaigne have been pleafed to fay to the Con- 
trary. For Virtue evidently advancing the gene- 
ral good of Mankind, and Vice obftructing it, 
there is no Wonder that tbat fhould be encouraged, 
with Efteem and Reputation, wherein every one 
finds his Advantage; and bat difcountenanced, 
by Reproach and Ignominy, which hath a quite 
contrary Tendency. But then we fay, that fecing 


- this good Opinion of the World may be as certain- 


¢ 


ly (and more quickly and eafily) gained by.a well- 
acted Hypocrify as by a fincere Practice of Virtue, 
the- Atheift, who lies under no Reftraints, with 
regard to the moral Qualities of’ Actions, will, of 
Courfe, profecute the former Rout .to Reputation ; 
which is confiftent with a full Indulgence to all 


his other Paffions; while by afpiring to worldly 


Glory, in this latter Way, his Appetites will be 


at. 


= 
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at conftant War with one another. And he will 
be perpetually finding himfelf under the hard Ne- 
ceflity of facrificing, as Mr. Bayle well exprefies it, : 
his Avarice to his Vanity. Now this Inconvenience 
he may avoid by refolving to be Honeft only be- 
fore Company , which will procure him enough 
of Reputation; and to play the Rogue in Secret, 
where he may fully indulge his Avarice, or what 
other Paffion he is moft addicted to. That this 
will be the very Scheme of him, who has no Mo- 
tive but popular Reputation, to act virtuoufly, is 
fo plain, that Mr. Bayle was reduced to the hardeft 
Shifts imaginable to invent a Reafon whereby it 
might feem poffible that an Atheift, thus actuated by 
the Love of Glory, fhould behave himfelf honeftly , 
when he might do the Contrary without Sufpicion. 
Thefe are his Words — ‘* And though he might be- 
<< lieve himfelf free from all Sufpicion, yet ftill he 
** could eafily refolve to prefer the honourable Part, 
<< for fear of falling into that Inconvenience which 
<< hath happened to fome, of publifhing themfelves 
«¢ their Crimes, while they flept, or in the Tranfports 
“© of a Fever.” Here Atheifm appears in all its 
Mifery and Nakednefs. To this did that wretch- 
ed Philofophy drive itstwoableft A pologifts. For 
Mr. Bayle borrows the Argument from Lucretius. 
Lucretius, fays he, ufes this Motive to draw Men, 
without Religion, to Virtue. It had been to the 
Purpofe to have told us, who ever, from the Time 
of Lucretius to his, had been fo drawn. But they 
mutt know little of human Nature, who can fuppofe 
that the Confideration of thefe remote, poffible in- 
deed, but moft unlikely Contingences, have ever 
any Share in the Determination of the Will, when 
we are deliberating on any Action of Importance, 
and diftracted by “the fhifting uncertain Views of 
complicated Good and Evil, ” But granting this ye 
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be likely, or common, the Man Mr. Bayle defcribes 
could never get clear of the Danger of that Con- 

tingency, which way foever he refolved to act, — 
Let us fuppofe him to take the honourable Part, 
even then, Sleep or a Fever might eafily deprive 
“him of the Reputation he affe€ts: For I believe 
there is no Man, of this Turn, but would be as 
much afhamed to have it known that al] his virtu- 
ous Actions proceeded from a felfifh Vanity, as 
to be difcovered to have ftretched a Point of Ju- 
ftice, of which Civil Laws could take no Cogni- 
zance. It is certain that the firft makes a Man as 
contemptible, in the Eyes of others, and more ri- 
diculous than the latter; becaufe the Advantage 
aimed at is fantaftical: and one Dilcovery Sleep 
ora Fever is as likely to make as the other. 

But, 2. Suppofing our Atheift fufpicious that 
he rifques, ina Courfe even of the beft acted Hy- 
pocrify, the Danger of a Difcovery; yet, as this 
Practice enables him to provide largely for himfelf 
by all the Means of fecret Injuftice; and obferving 
that though indeed Efteem is in general annexed 
to apparently good Actions, and Infamy to bad; 
yet that there is no Virtue which procures fo uni- 
verfally popular Efteem, if we may judge of it, 
as we muft, by the exterior Marks, as Ricbes and 
Power; there being no Infamy which they will not 
efface or cover; and this, as we faid before, being 
a Road to Efteem that leads him at the fame time 
to the Gratification of his other Paffions, there is 
no queftion to be made but he will chufe to run _ 
the-hazard of all the Inconveniencies of a Difcove- 
ry, which fo ufeful a Pra&tice may be indeed liable 
to, but which it can fo feadily repair. And here 
we are to obferve, and I had need to obferve it 
oft, Mr. Bazle fo induftrioufly afeGting to forget 
it, that the People, the grofs Body of Mankind, 


are 
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are the only Subject in queftion. Now what they 
affect is Popular Opinion: But all, who know any 
thing, know this, that Popular Opinion is infepara- 
bly attached to Riches and Power. 

Buc after‘many Detours, Mr. Bayle is at length 
brought to own that Atheifm is indeed, in its na- 
tural Tendency, deftruéfive to Society ; but then 
he perfifts in ic, that it never actually becomes fo, 

ka : 

Ill. Becaufe (and this is his next Argument) Mer 
do not act according to their Principles, nor fet their 
Practice by their Opinions. Ele owns this to have 
very much of a Myitery in it; but for the Fact, 
appeals to the Obfervation of Mankind: <¢ For if 
“it was not fo (fays he) ?how 1s ic poffible that 
“* Chriftians, who know fo clearly by a Revela- 
** tion, fupported by fo many Miracles, that they 
«¢ muft renounce Vice, if they would be eternally 
** happy, and avoid eternal Mifery; who have fe 
** many excellent Preachers — fo many zealous 
¢¢ Directors of Confcience —. fo many Books of 
‘¢ Devotion; how is it poffible, amidft all this, 
<< that Chriftians fhould live, as they do, in the 
** moft enormous Diforders of Vice?”? And again,? 
agreeably to this Obfervation, he takes notice, that 
“¢ Cicero hath remarked how, that many Epicu- 
‘* reans, contrary to their Principles, were good 
s¢ Friends and honeft Men; ‘who accommodated 
*¢ their Actions not on their Principle, the Defire of 
‘¢ Pleafure, but on the Rules of Reafon.” Hence 
he concludes: ‘* Thofe lived better than they talk- 
““ed; wlicreas, othierstalked better ‘than? they 
“¢ jived.” “©The fame Remark (fays hey hath been 
© made on the Conduct of the Stoics: Their Prin- 


P — Si cela n’etoit pas, comment, &&e. Penf. div. c.136. 
4 Cicéron I’'a remarque a YP égard de plufieurs Epicuriens, We. 
& 176, . : ; 
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‘¢ ciple was, that all Things arrived by an inevita- 
“© ble Neceffity; which God himfelf was fubject to. 
«© Now this fhould naturally have terminated in — 
*¢ Inaction; and have inclined them to abttain 
‘< from Exhortations, Promifes, and menacing, 
*¢ On the contrary, there was no Sect of Philofo- 
<< phers more given to preaching; or whofe whole 
©* Conduct did more plainly fhew that they thought 
«¢ themfelves the abfolute Mafters of their Deftiny.”’ 
The Conclufion he draws from all this, and much 
more to the fame purpofe, is" that ‘* therefore Re- 
s* ligion doth not do that Service towards reftrain- 
‘* ing Vice as is pretended, nor Atheifm that In- 
‘¢ jury, in encouraging it: while each Profeffor 
“< aéts contrary to his proper Principle.” 

Now from this Conclufion, and from Words 
dropped up and down, ‘ of the myfterious Dark- 
nefs pf this Phenomenon, one would fufpect Mr. 
Bayle thought that there was fome ftrange Princi- 
ple in Man, that unaccountably difpofed him to 
act in oppofition to his Opinions, whatever they 
were. And indeed fo he mutt of neceffity fuppofe, 
or he fuppofes nothing to the purpofe For if, on 
examination, it be found, that this Principle, what- 
ever it be, fometimes difpofes Men as violently to 
act according to their Opinions, as at other Times 
it inclines them to act againft them, the Principle 
will do Mr. Bayle’s Argument no fervice: And if 
the Principle, after all, fhould chance to prove on- 
ly the irregular Paffions and Appetites of Men, i 


* Contin. des Penf. div. c. 149. 
€ Je concois que c’eft une chofe bien etrange, qu’ un homme qui 
vit bien moralement,. & qui ne croit ni paradis ni enfer. Mais j’en 
reviens toujours la, que |’ homme-eft une certaine Creature, qui a- 
vec toute fa raifon, n’ agit pas toujours con‘equement a {a creance 
_ o> ce feroit une chofe plus infinie, que de parcourir toutes les bizarre- 
ries de P homme. — Uti Monftre plus monftrueux que les Centaures 
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will conclude direétly againft him: And by good 
Luck, we have our Adverfary himfelf fairly own- 
ing this to be the Cafe: For though, as I faid, 
he moft commonly affects to give this perverfe 
Conduct in Men, a myfterious Air, the neceffary 
Support of the Sophiftry of his Conclufion Sic. 
when he is off his guard, we have him declaring 
the plain Reafon of it; as where he fays, ** The 
«*' general Idea we entertain of a Man, who be- 
« lieves a God and Heaven and Hell, leads us to 
«¢think that he would do every Thing that he 
*¢ knows agreeable to the Will of God; and avoid 
“¢ every thing that he knows to be difagreeable to 
“Chim: But the Life of Man fhews us, that he 
“¢ does the direct contrary. The Reafon is this: 
mG ae, does not determine himfelf to one Action 

ather than another by the general Knowledge 
si what he ought to do, but by the particular 
** Judgment he paffes on each diftinét Cafe, when 
he ison the point of proceeding to Action. This 
particular Judgment may, indeed, be conform- 
‘* able to thofe general Ideas of fit and right, but for 
the moft part it is not fo. He complies almoft al- 
"ways wb the reigning Paffion of the Heart, to the 
“* Bias of the Temperament, to the Force of contracted 
“© Habits,” &c. Now if this be the Cafe, as in 
truth it is, we muft of Neceflity draw the very con- 
trary Conclufion from this Principle; — That if 
Men a not according to their Opinions, and that 
they are the irregular Paffions and Appetites that 
caufe this Perverhity, a Religioni{t will offen act 
againfi bis Principles, but an Atheift always con- 
Jormably thereto: Becaufe an Acheift indulges his 
vicious Paffions, while he atts accor ‘ding to his Prin- 
ciples, in the fame manner that a Religionift does, 


mL'idée générale veutque, &r. OP div. ¢.135. 
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when he atts againft his. It is therefore only ac- 
cidental that Men aét contrary to their Opinions ; 
— then when they oppofe their Paffions: or in 
Mr. Bayle’s Words, when the general Knowledge of 
what one ought to do, doth not coincide with the par- 
ticular Judgment one paffes on each diftiné? Cafe ; 
which Judgment is fo frequently directed by the 
Paffions: And this Coincidence always happens in 
an Atheift’s Determination of himfelf to Action : 
So that the Matter, when ftripped of the Parade 
of Eloquence, and cleared from the Perplexity of 
his abounding Verbiage, lies open to this eafy 
Anfwer, — We allow, Man frequently acts con- 
trary to his Opinions, both metaphvfical and moral, 
in the Cafes Mr. Bayle brings. 

1. In metaphyfical, — where the Principle con- 
tradi€ts cominon Sentiments, as the Stoical Fate, and 
Chriftian Predeftination®: There the Maintainers ne- 
ver acted, in Life, conformably to their Opinions. 
But this affects not the Cafe in hand, though Mr. 
Bayle, by producing this Inftance, would infinuate, - 
that an Atheift might be no more influenced, in 
his Actions, by his fpeculative Opinion of xo Ged, 
than a Faralift by his of zo Liberty, But the two 
Cafes are widely different: For, the Belief of a 
God firmly eftablifhing the Duties of Morality, fo’ 
oppofite to the irregular Appetites, the contrary 
_ Belief taking away that Foundation, would confe- 
quently gratify thofe Appetites, which would then 
fuffer, nay invite, the Atheift to act according to 
his Principles. But the Opinion of Fate having no 
fuch Influence on the acknowledged Morality of 
Actions, to the Gratification of the Appetites, and 
at the fame time contradiéting common Sentiments, 
we eafily conceive how the Maintainers of it arc 
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brought to act in Life, differently thereto. Nay it 
will appear, when rightly confidered, that the A- 
theift would be fo far from not aéting according to 
his Opinions, that, was his Principle of xo Ged, 
added to the Fatalift’s of 9 Liberty, it would oc- 
cafion the Fatalift then to a& according to his Opi- 
nions, though he did not fo before; if the Caufe 
Mr. Bayle affigns for Men’s not conforming their 
Practice to their Principles, be true: For the fole 
Reafon why the Fatalift did not act according to 
his Opinions was, becaufe they could not be ufed, 
while he was a Theift, to the Gratification of his 
Paffions: For that, though it appeared, if there 
was no Liberty, there was no Merit in Actions ; 
yet believing, at the fame time, a God, the Re- 
warder and Puntfher of Men, as if there was Merit 
in Actions, he would aét likewife as if there was. 
But take away from him the Belief of a God, and 
there would be then no Caufe why he fhould not 
act according to his Principle of Fate, as far as 
relates to Moral Practice. 
9, Next i# Morals — We own Men here, like. 
wife, frequently act contrary to their Opinions: For 
the View (as we obferved above) of the greateft con- 
feffed poffible Good, which, to a Religionift, is the 
Practice of Virtue, ail never, till ic be confider- 
ed as making a neceflary Part of evr Happinefs, 
excite us to the Purfuit of it: and our Paffions, 
while they continue importunate, and while one or 
other is perpetually foliciting us, being of a con~ 
trary Nature, prevent us from confidering the 
Practice of Virtue as making a neceffary Part of 
our Happinefs. This is the true Caufe of all that 
Diforder in the Life of Man, which Moralifts fo 
much admire; which the Devout lament 5 and 
which Philofophers could never find a Cure for: 
‘where these is a perpetual Conflist between the 
‘ A ppetites 
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Appetites and Reafon; and the Man’s Practice is 
continually oppofing his Principles. But, on the 
other hand, an Atheift, whofe Opinions lead him 
to conclude Pleafure to be the greateft poffible 
Good, will, by the Concurrence of his Paffions, of 
courfe confider it as making a neceffary Part of 
bis Happinefs: and then nothing can prevent his 
acting according to his Principles. 

In a word, we own the Atheift, Mr. Bayle de- 
{cribes, would be as apt, nay apter, to act againit 
his Opinions than a Theift: But they are only 
thofe flender Opinions concerning fhe Obligation 
to virtuous Practice which he hath given him: For 
if Man doth not purfue the greateft confeffed pof- 
fible good, *till he confiders it as making a necef- 
fary Part of his Happinefs; I afk, which is the 
likelieft Method of bringing him fo to confider it? 
Is it the Reflexion of the Ixnate Idea of the Leveli- 
nefs of Virtue; or the more abftracted Contempla- 
tion on its Effential Difference to Vice 3 which the 
Atheift can only employ himfelf abour? Is tt not 
rather, the belief that the Practice of Virtue, as 
Religion teaches, is attended with an infinite Re- 
ward? Thefe Opinions, I fay, an Atheilt is hke 
enough to run counter to: But his Principles of 
Impiety, cherifhing his Paffions, we muft never 
look to find at variance with his Actions: For our 
Adverfary tells us, that the Reafon why Practice 
and Principle fo much differ, is the Violence of 
human Paffions. From which, indeed, a plain 
Difcourfer would have drawn the direct contrary 
Conclufion.. That then, there: is the greater ne- 
ceflity to inforce Religign, as an additional Curb 
to Licentioufnefs: For that a Curb it is, in fome 

degree, all Parties are agreed in, And here, at 
parting, it will not be amifs to obferve how much 

* this- Argument enervates one of the foregoing : 
Boy There 
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There we are made to believe that the Moral Sente 
and Effential Differences, are fufficient to make 
Men virtuous: Here we are taught, that thefe, 
with the Sanétion of a Providence to boot, cannot 
do it, in any tolerable degree. — As to the Lives 
of his Epicureans, and other Atheifts, which is the 
only pare of this Argument remaining untouched, 
we fhall firft defire che Reader to take notice of 
the Fallacy he would obtrude upon us, in the Judg- 
inent he makes of the Nature of two different Prin- 
ciples, by fetting together their Effects, as they 
appear ; the ove in the Majority of half a fcore 
Men, the other in the Majority of infinite Mulci- 
tudes: A kind of Sophifm, which {mall Sects in 
Religion have perpetually in their Mouths, when 
they compare their own Morals with thofe in large 
Communities, from which they diffent : — And then 
confider it more fully, in the Examination of his laft 
and palmary Argument taken from Fact. For, 


IV. In theelaft place; he fays, “ “slihatenhe 
«¢ Lives of the feveral Atheifts of Antiquity fully 
“‘ fhew, that this Principle does not neceffarily 
se produce Depravity of Morals.” He inftances, 
«© in Diagoras, Theodorus, Evemerus, Nicanor, and 
<¢ Ffippon: whofe Virtue appeared fo admirable to 
‘a Father of the Church, that he would enrich 
** Religion with it, and make Theifts of them, 
*¢ though in Contradiction to all Antiquity.” 
And then defcends to ** Epicurus, and his Follow- 
“© ers, whom their very Enemies acknowledged to 
‘© be unblameable in their Actions, as the Ro- 
“man Hiticus, Gubeus, and Elder Pliny.” — And 
clofes this i!luttrious Catalogue with an Encomium 
on the Morality ef Manin and Spinofa. But this is 
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not all; for he tells us farther, * of whole Nations 
of Atheifts, ** which modern Travellers have dif- 
<< covered in the Iflands or Continents of Afric and 
« America, who, in point of Morals, are rather 
«¢ better, than worfe, than the Idolaters who live 
‘¢around them. It is true, that thefe Atheifts 
<* are Savages, without Laws, Magiftrate, or Civil 
‘¢ Policy: But this (he fays) ’ makes an Argu- 
«© ment 4 fortiori: For if they live peaceably to- 
«¢ gether out of Civil Society, much rather would 
‘¢ they do fo in it, where equal Laws reftrain Men 
‘* from Injuftice”’ He is fo pleafed with this Argu- 
ment, that he reduces it to this Enthymeme *: 


«© Whole Nations of Atheifts, divided into inde- 
‘«« pendent Families, have preferved themfelves 
‘© from time immemorial without Law. 


‘© Therefore, much ftronger Reafon have we to 
“© think they would ftill preferve themfelves, were 
“ they under one common Matter, and one com- 
‘¢ mon Law, the equal Diftributer of Rewards and 
«© Punifhments.” 

In Anfwer to all this, we fay (having once a- 
gain reminded the Reader, that the Queftion be- 
tween us is, whether Atbeifn would not have a perui- 
cious Effect on the Body of a People in Society) 1. Vhat 
as to the Lives of thofe Philofophers, and Heads 

of Sects, which Mr. Bayle hath thought fit fo much 
- to applaud, nothing can be collected from thence, 
in favour of the general Influence of Atheifm on 
Morality. To fhew this, we will take a view of 
the feveral Motives thefe Men had to the Praétice. 
of Virtue: “for hereby it will be feen, that not one 
of thofe Motives (peculiar to their feveral Chara- 


* Contin. des Penf. div. ¢. 85. & ¢. 144. 
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éters, Ends, and Circumftances) reaches the grofs 
Body of a People, feized with the Infection of this 
Principle. In fome of them it was the Moral Sen/e, 
and the Ejfential Difference of Things, that inclined 
them to Virtue: But we have fully fhewn above, 
that thefe are too weak fo operate on the generality 
of Mankind; though a few ftudious, contempla- 
tive Men, of a more refined Imagination, and fe- 
licity of Temperament, might be indeed influenced 
by them. In others it was a warm Paffion for Fame 
and Love of Glory. But though all Degrees of 
Men have this Paffion equally ftrong, yet all have 
It not equally delicate: So that though Reputation 
is what all affect, yet the grofs Body of Mankind 
is very little folicitous from whence it arifes ; ; and 
Reputation, or at leaft the Marks of it, which is 
all the People afpire to, we have fhewn, may be 
eafily gained in a Road very far from the real 
Practice of Virtue: in which Road the People is 
moft {trongly tempted to purfue it. Very {mall 
then 1s the Number of thofe, on whom thefe Mo- 
tives would operate, as even Pomponatius, in his 
ample Confeffion taken above, hath acknowledged: 
find yet thefe are the moft extenfive Motives that 
thefe Philofophic Atheifts had to the Practice of 
Virtue: For in the reff the Motive muft be owned 
to have been lefs legitimate, and reftrained only to 
their peculiar End, or Circumftances ; ‘as Concern 
for the Credit of that Sect they had founded, or 
efpoufed: which they endeavoured to enoble by 
this fpurious Luftre. It is not eafy to be conceiv- 
ed, but: by thofe verfed in Antiquity, how tender 
they were-of the Honour of their Principles: The 
Conference between Pompey and Pofidonius the Stoic, 
is a well-known Story: and if the Fear of only 
appearing ridiculous by their Principles was ftrong 
‘enough to make them do fuck violence to them- 
felves, 
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felves, what mutt we believe the Fear of becoming 
generally odious would do, where the Principle has 
a natural Tendency, as we fee Cardan frankly con- 
feffes, to make the holder of it the Object of pub- 
lick Deteftation. But if the Senfe of Honour was 
not {trong enough, Self-prefervation would force 
thefe Men upon the Practice of Virtue: For though 
of old, the Magiftrate gave great Indulgence to 
Philofophic Speculations ; yet “this Principle of A- 
theifm being univerfally underftood to be dettru- 
étive to Society, he frequently let loofe his fevereft 
Refentment againft the Maintainers of it: fo that 
fuch had no other Way to difarm his Vengeance, 
than by perfuading him in their Lives, that the 
_ Principle had no fuch deftructive Influence. Ina 
word then, thefe Motives being peculiar to the 
Leaders of Seéts, we fee that the virtuous Practice 
arifing therefrom makes nothing for the Point in 
queftion. 

2. But he comes much clofer to it, in his next 
Inftance; which is of whole Nations of modern 
Savages, who are al! Atheifts, and yet live more 
virtuoufly than their Idolatrous Neighbours. And 
their being yet unpolicied, and in a State of Na- 
ture, makes, he thinks, the Inftance conclude more 
ftrongly againft us. Now, to let pafs unqueftions 
ed the Truth of the Fad, I fhall endeavour to de- 
_ tect the Sophiftry of the Conclufion from it (which 

I had before obviated in the Section concerning the 
Infufficiency of human Laws alone) ina fuller Ex- 
planation of that Reafoning. 

Tt is moft notorious that Man, in Society, is in-. 
ceflantly giving the Affront to the Laws of the 
Community. To oppofe which, the Community 
is, as inceffantly, bufied in adding new Strength, 
‘ and force to its Ordinances. If we enquire into the 
+ Caufe of this Perverfenefs, we hall find it no hal 

than 
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than the Number and Violence of the Appetites. 
The Appetites take their Birth from our real or 
imaginary Wants: Our real Wants are unalterably 
and neceffarily the fame: Exceeding few, and ea- 
fily relieved ; and arifing only from the datu- 
ral Imbecillity of our, Condition. Our fantaftic 
Wants are infinitely numerous, to be brought un- 
der no certain Meafure or Standard: And increaf- 
ing exactly in Proportion to our Improvements in 
the Arts of Life. But the Arts of Life owe their 
Original to Civil Society; And the more perfect the 
Policy is, the higher do thofe Improvements rife 5 
and, with them, are our Wants, as we fay, pro- 
portionably increafed, and our A ppetites inflamed. 
For the Violence of thofe Appetites, that feck the 
Gratification of our imaginary Wants, is much 
itronger than that raifed by our real Wants: Not 
only becaufe thofe Wants are more numerous, which 
gives conftant Exercife to the Appetites ; — and 
more unreafonable, which makes the Gratification 
difficult; —- and altogether unnatural, to which 
there is no Meafure; but, principally, becaufe vi- 
cious Cuftom hath affixed a Kind of Reputation to 
the Gratification of the fantaftic Wants, which it 
hath not done to the Relief of the real Ones. So 
that when Things are in this State, we have fhewn 
above, that even the moft provident human Re- 
ftraints, without other Affiftance, are infufficient. 
But in a State of Nature, unconfcious of the Arts 
of Life, Men’s Wants are only real; which are 
extreme few, and eafily fupplied. For Food and 
Covering are all that is neceffary to fupport our 
Being. And Providence is abundant in it’s Provi- 
fions, for thofe Wants: And while there is more 
than enough for all, it can hardly be, chat there 
fhould be Difputes about any ones Share, ; 

- And 
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And now the Reader fees clearly how it might 
well be, that this Rabble of Atheifts fhould live 
peaceably in a State of Nature, that the utmoft 
Force of human Laws, in the improved Condition 
of Society could not hinder from running into Con- 
fufion, But the Sophiftry of this Enthymeme is” 
farther feen from hence. Not Mr, Bayle himfelf 
would maintain, that thefe Atheifts, who live 
peaceably in their prefent State, without the Re- 
ftraint of human Laws, would live fo without that 
Reftraint, after they faa underftood and prattifed 
the Arts of Life in Credit amongft civil policied 
People. In Civil Society then, which the Arts of 
Life infeparably, accompany, an impofed Curb of 
Law would, he will own, be needful. JI then ar- 
gue thus, If a People who out of Society could live 
peaceably without the Curb of Law, cannot live fo 
without it, in Society; what Reafon have you to 
believe that, though out of Society they might live 
peaceably without the Curb of Religion, they could 
live fo without it, in Society? The Anfwer to this 
muft bring on again the Queftion, how ftrong the 
Curb on Man in Society fhould be; which we have 
fully examined inanother Place. This Argument, 
therefore, proves nothing but the Folly of pretend- 
ing to conclude, concerning Man in Society, from 
what we fee of his Actions, out of it. 

And here in Conclufion, once for all, it may 

~ not be amifs to obferve, what an uniform Strain 
of Sophiftry runs through all his Reafonings on this 
Head. . The Queftion is, and I have been fre-’ 
quently obliged to repeat it, Mr. Bayle fo induftri- 
oufly affecting to-forget or miftake it, Wbether A- 
theifm be deftruétive to the Body of a Society? And 
yet he, whofe Bufinefs is to prove the Negative, 

- brings all his Arguments from Confiderations, > which 
' either affect not the grofs Body of Mankind, or of 
that 
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that Body, in Society: In a Word, from the Lives 
of Sophifts or Savages; from the Example of a 
few fpeculative Men far above the Views of the 
common Body of Citizens; or from that of a bar- 
barous Crew of Savages much farther below them. 

All his Facts and Reafonings then being granted, 

they fall fhort and wide of his Conclufion. 

But the laft Stroke of his Apology is more fur- 
prifing than all the reft: For having proved A- 
theif very confiftent with a State of Nature, left 
it fhould happen to be found not to be /a with Civil 
Society but that one of them muft rife upon the 
Ruins of the other, he gives a very palpable Hint 
which of the two he thinks ought to be preferved ; 
by making it a ferious Queftion, difcuffed in a fer 
Differtation*, WHETHER CiviL SOCIETY BE AB- 
SOLUTELY NECESSARY FOR THE PRESERVATION 
or Manxinp’? and very gravely refolving it in 
the Negative. 


Seen. Vi 


HAVE now given, with the beft Advantage of 
I Reprefentation, all the Arguments Mr. Bayle 
has employed to prove Religion not neceflary to 
civil Society: By which it may be feen how little 
the utmoft Force of Wit and Eloquence, in Con- 
junction, is able to produce for the Support of fo 
Outragious a Paradox. 

The Reader, will imagine, “that nothing could 
now hinder us from proceeding , in the Order of 
our Difcourfe, to our fecond Propofition ; after 
having fo ftrongly fupported the firft. But we 


2 Contin. des Penf. div. c. 118. 
b Siles Societez font abfolument neceflaires pour conferver le 
gendre humaine. 
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have yet to Combat a {till more monftrous Para- 
dox before we can throughly eftablifh it. 

As the great Foundation of our Propofition, ‘bat 
the Dottrine of a future State of Rewards and Punifh- 
ments is neceffary to civil Society, is this, namely, that 
Religion is neceffary to civil Society ; fo the Foundation 
of this laft is, that Virtue is fo. Now, to the eter- 
nal Opprobrium of our Age and Country, we have 
feen a Writer publickly maintain, in a Book fo in- 
tituled, that Private Vices were Pupiic Be- 
NEFITS, An unheard of Impiety, wickedly ad- 
vanced, and impudently perfifted in, againft the 
univerfal Voice of Mankind: Where moral Virtue 
is reprefented as the Invention of Knaves; and 
Chriftian Virtue as the Impofition of Fools: where 
(that his Infult on common Senfe, might equal that 
he puts on common Honefty) he affures his Reader, 
his Book is a Syftem of mott exalted Morals and 
Religion: And, that the Fuffice of bis Country, 
which publicly delated him, was pure Calumny. 

But I will undertake, and that in a very few 
Words, to fhew the Admirers of the low impure 
Buffoonry and childifh Rhetoric of this wordey De- 
claimer, that his whole Work is nothing but one 
continued Heap of Falfhoods and Abfurdities. 

I. Firft then, it is to be obferved, that, though 
his general Pofition be, that private Vices are public 
Benefits, yet in his Proof of it, he all along ex- 
‘plains it by Vice only in a certain Meafure, and toa 
certain Degree. And, as all other Writers have’ 
deduced the Obligation on private Men in Society, 
to be-virtuous, and on the Magittrate feverely to 
punifh Vice,-from the Malignity of the Nature of 
Vice; fo he inforces this Obfigation, on both, from 
the Malignity of its Excefs. And indeed he had been 
fit only for- Bedlam, had he not feen the Neceffity 
of this Reftriction. ‘ 
‘he I Now 
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Now we require no more to evince the Falfhood 
of that Affertion which his whole Book is wrote to 
fupport, namely, that Vice is abfolutely neceffary for 
a rich and powerful Society. 

For whatfoever is abfolutety neceffary to the well 
being of another, mutt be fo, by it’s effential Pro- 
perties ; the Ufe of which thing wil! be, then, in Pro- 
portion to it’s Degree. And this the common Mo- 
ralifts obferve of Virtue with regard to the State‘. 
But whatfoever is ufeful to another, only when ina 
certain Degree, is not fo by its effential Properties ; 
if not by its effential Properties, then, of Courfe, by 
Accident only ; and, if by Accident, not neceffary. 

From hence it will appear, that a great and pow- 
erful Community, which is, in itfelf, a natural 
Good, and as fuchdefirable ; may procure and pre- 
ferve its Grandeur without Vice, though Vice fo 
frequently contributes to it: Becaufe its Ufe not 
arifing from its effential Qualities, but from fome 
accidental Circumftance attending it, may be fup- 
plied by fomething that isnot Vice, attended with 
the fame Circumftance. As for Inftance, the Con- 


© The firft Part of this Affertion we thus prove. If A be ab- 
folutely neceflary to B, it is, becaufe neither C, nor D, nor any 
Thing but A, can fupply the Wants of B. But if nothing but A can 
do this, it is, becaufe the Supplial of thofe Wants are caufed by the 
effential Properties of A ; which effential Properties are incommu- 
nicable to all other Beings: The Communication of them to C, 
D, &e. making C, and D, A, which is abfurd: For if the Sup- 
plial of the Wants of B, was caufed by what was not effential to 
A, but accidental; then might the Wants of B, as well be fup- 
plied by C, D, &c. as by A; becaufe that which is accidental 
only, may belong in common to {everal. different Beings. The 
fecond Part I prove thus: Effential Qualities can never be excef- 
five: ‘Therefore that effential Quality of A, which in a lower 
Degree profits B, muft in a higher Degree be till more ufeful to 
B. Contrarywife, accidental Qualities may be Exceffive : So that 
that accidental Quality in A, which profited B, in a lower De- 
grec, may injure B, in a higher. 
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fumption of the Products of Nature and Art, is 
the Circumftance that makes States flourifhing. 
Now if this can be found in Actions not naturally 
vicious, then may a State become rich and powerful 
without the Affiftance of Vice. That this Circum- 
ftance may, in Fact, be found in Aétions not vi- 
cious, will next be fhewn. 

II. The Author defcending to the Enumeration 
of his Proofs, appears plainly to have feen, that 
Vice, in general, was only accidentally productive 
of good: and therefore avoids entering into an 
Examination of the feveral Particulars. But felects 
out of his favourite Tribe, Luxury, to fupport 
his execrable Paradox ; and on this alone reits his 
Caufe. By the Affiftance of this ambiguous Term, 
he keeps fomething likean Argument on foot, even 
when he has left all the reft of his. Vices to fhift 
for themfelves, And it muft be owned, there is 
no Word more inconftantly and capricioufly ap- 
plied to particular Actions, or of more uncertain 
Meaning, when denominating thofe Actions, than 
fe word Luxury. Fore im the Abitractye1t Js, 
like all other moral Modes, of the moft exaét de- 
termined Signification; and means, the Abufe of the 
Gifts of Providence. ‘The Difiiculty is only to know 
‘what is an ddufe. Men have two Ways of eftimat- 
ing it: The one, by the Principles of natural Rel- 

_ gion; the other, by the sofitive Inftitutions of re- 
vealed... Thofe Principles all Men are reafonably- 
‘well agreed in; but, concerning thefe Inflituzions, 
there are Variety of Sects and Opinions ; ; in which 
‘ Superftition and Fanaticifm have, much Influence. 
Confequently, thofe who eftimate Lrxury by this 
‘Jatter Rule, mutt. differ extremely dbout it3 and 
run into great, Obfcurity and Confufion: And, a- 
“ mongfit fo reat diverfity of Opinions, it would be 
. frange, indeed, if fome or other had not Ideas of 

G Euxnry, 
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Luxury, that would ferve the moft monftrous Hy- 
pothefis; and much ftranger, if fo corrupt a Writer 
did not take the Advantage of them. And now, 
Reader, obferve the Malice and Cunning of the Man. 
Firft, in order to perplex and obfcure our Idea of 
Luxury, he hath laboured in a previous Differtation 
on the Origin of moral Virtue, to deftroy thofe very 
Principles, by whofe fole Affiftance we can clear 
and afcertain that Idea. Where he decries and ri- 
dicules the effential Difference of Things, the etérnal 
Notions of Right and Wrong; and makes moral 
Virtue, which common Moralifts deduce therefrom, 
the Offspring only of Craft and Pride. Nothing 
now being left to fix the Idea of Luxury, but the 
pofitive Precepts of Chriftianity, and having ftript 
thefe of their only true and infallible Interpreter , 
the Principles of natural Religion, it was eafy to 
bribe them to fpeak any Abfurdities he could take 
hold of; and as eafy to find thefe Abfurdities 
fupported by the Superftition and Fanaticifm of 
thofe many Sects and Parties, who defpifing the 
Principles of the Religion of Nature, as the weak 
and beggarly Elements, {oon came to regard the na- 
tural Appetites as the gracelefs Furniture of the 
Old Man, with his Affettions and Lujts. 

Having got Chriftianity at this Advantage, he 
empoifons allits Precepts, by giving us, tor true 
and genuine Gofpel, that commentitious Phantom 
of it, raifed by the Hypocrify of Monks, and the 
Mifanthropy of Afetics : which condemns, for 4b- 
ufe, all Uje of the Gifts of Providence farther than 
the bare Neceffaries of Life. Hereby every thing 
becomes Luxury that is more than that. An Idea 
of it that exactly fitted our Author’s Hypothefis : 
For if no State can be rich and powerful while irs 
Members feek only a bare Subfiftence; and, if what 
is more than a bare Subfiftence, be Luxury, and 

. Luxury 
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Luxury be Vice; the Confequence you fee comes 
in pat, private Vices are public Benefits. Here, you 
have the fole Iffue-of all this Tumour of Words, 
But itis hard to think, that a Writer who difcovers 
fo much Depravity of Heart, had not farther Ends 
in this wicked Reprefentation of natural and reveal- 
ed Religion. He certainly had, for he gains by it 
thefe two confiderable Advantages, — The fixing 
in his Followers a Prepofleffion for Vice; and a 
Prejudice againft Chriftianity. For what is ftronger 
in Favour of Vice than that there is really no fuch 
thing as moral Duty? What more in Difcredit of 
Chriftianity, that that all the Enjoyments of Life 
are condemned by it as Vices? 

III. But true Chriftianity, as delivered by its 
Author, and his Difciples, is quite another thing 
than what Bigots and Fanatics are wont to repre- 
fent it. It enjoins and forbids nothing, in moral 
Practice, but what natural Religion had before en- 
Joined and forbid. Neither indeed could it, becaufe 
one of God’s Revelations cannot contradict ano- 
ther; and becaufe he gave us the’firft, to judge 
all others by. Accordingly we find, that though 
itbe, indeed, one of the great Ends of Chriftianity 
(though not the main and peculiar End, as we fhall 
fhew hereafter) to advance the Practice of moral 
Virtue among{t Men, holy Scripture does not con- 
tain any regular or compleat Syftem or Digeft of 
- moral Laws: The occafional Precepts there de- 
livered, how excellent and divine foever, arifing 
only from the Conjunctures and Circumftances that 
were the Subjects of thofe Preachings or Writings, 
in which fuch Precepts are found. For the reft 
— for a general ‘Knowledge of the whole Body of 
moral Duty, the great Pandeét of the Law of Na- 
. ture is held open by them, to be fearched and 

{tudied. Finally, fays the Apoftle Paul, what/foever 
,—_ G 2 . 
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Things are true, whatfoever Things are honeft, what- 
foever Things are juft, whatfoever Things are lovely, 
whatfoever Things are of good Report, think on (that 
is) ftudy thefe Things. But where vicious Cuftom, 
or perverfe Interpreters, had depraved the Religion 
of Nature, there, particular Care was taken to 
remove the Rubbifh of Time and Malice, and to 
reftore the injured Moralities to their primitive Sim- 
plicity and Splendor. 

The Religion of Nature then being reftored, 
and made the Rule to explain and interpret the 
occafional Precepts of Chriftianity,; what is Luxury 
by natural Religion, that, and that only muft be 
Luxury by revealed. So that a true and precife 
Definition of it, which this Writer, triumphing in 
the Obfcurity which, by thefe Arts, he hath thrown 
over the Term, thinks impoffible to be given, fo 
as not to fuit with his Hypothefis, is eafily fettled. 
Luxury is the ufing (and thereby abufing) the 
Gifts of Providence, tothe Injury of the Ufer, either 
in bis Perfon or fortune; or to the Injury of any 
other, towards whom he ftands in any Relation, which 
obliges him to Aid and Affiftance. 

But now it is moft evident, even from the very 
Inftances this Writer brings of the public Advan- 
tages of Confumption, which he indifcriminately, 
and therefore falfely, calls Luxury, that the utmoft 
Confumption may be made, and fo all the Ends 
of a rich and powerful Society ferved, without In- 
jury to the Ufer, or ofany one, to whom he ftands 
related. Confequently without Luxury, and with- 
out Vice. When the Confumption is attended with 
fuch Injury, then it becomes Luxury, then it be- 
comes a Vice. ‘ But then, let us take Notice, that 
this Vice, like all others, is fo far from being advan- 
taveous to Society, that it is the moft certain Bane 
and Ruin of it. It was this Luxury that deftroyed 
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imperial Rome. And the very Definition of it, 
given above, tells us the manner how; namely, 
by enervating the Body, debauching the Mind, 
beggaring the Fortune, and bringing in the Pra- 
ctice of univerfal Rapine and Injuftice. But the 
wretched Abfurdity of fuppofing Luxury beneficial 
to Society, cannot be better expofed, than by con- 
fidering, that as Luxury is the Abufing the Gifts of 
Providence, to the Injury of thofe, to whom we 
ftand related ; and as the Public is that, to which 
every Man ftands neareft related; the Confe- 
quence of this is, that Luxury is, at one and the 
fame Time, beneficial and injurious to the Public. 
Nor can the Abfurdity I here charge upon him, 
be evaded by faying it is deduced from a Propo- 
fition of his, and a Definition of mine fet together, 
Becaufe, however we may differ whether the Ufe of 
things, where no one is injured, be Luxury ; yet 
we both agree in this, that where there is that in- 
jury in the Ufe, it is Luxury, and Luxury, in this 
Senfe, he holds to be-beneficial to Society. 

The Cafe I here put, of Luxuries injuring the 
Public, by depriving the State of that Aid and 
Affittance from Particulars, which, the Relation 
they ftand in to it, requires them to give, is no 
imaginary or unlikely Suppofition. This Effec& of 
Luxury it was that contributed, more immediately 
‘than any other, to the Deftru@ion of the Roman 
State. For in the laft Strugeles for Liberty by a’ 
Few, againft the Humour of a debauched luxurious 
People, when nothing but a fufficient Fund was 
wanting to enable thofe Godlike Men to reftore the 


Republic, the richeft Citizets, who yer withed wel} 
to their Country, could not be prevailed on to re- 
french from their private Luxury, to fupport the 
Public in this critical Exigency: which therefore, 
_ i G 
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long fhaken by the Luxury of its Enemies, fell, 
now a Sacrifice to the Luxury of its Friends. 

In a Word then, it 1s not Laxury, but the Con- 
fumption of the Products of Nature and Art, that 
is of fo high Benefit to Society. That this latter 
may well be, without ‘the former, appears plainly 
from the Definition given above. All the Differ- 
ence is, and that a very effential one, when the 
Confumption is made without Luxury, infinitely 
greater Numbers fhare in it; when it becomes 
Luxury, it is confined to few. The Reafon of this, 
and the different Effects this different Confumption 
muft have on the Public, is moft evident. Had 
the Confumption of the Commodities and Produéts 
of Greece when conquered, which fure were neceffa- 
ry to render the Romans polite and wealthy, been 
more equally made by that People, it would have 
been extremely beneficial. But being unjuftly claim- 
ed by one part, exclufive of the reft, it became 
Luxury and Deftruction. The Roman Hiftorian 
fhews us how it was brought about —- 1b: primum 
infuevit exercitus populi Romant amare, potare, figna, 
tabylas pitias, vafa celata mirari, ea privatim ac pu- 
blhice rapere, delubra fpoliare, facra profanaque omnia 
polluere. Till at length, 

Sevier armis : 

Luxuria incubuit, vittumque ulcifcitur orbem, 


Thus, ifit was worth Thanks, I might pretend, 
that, inhalf a Dozen Pages, I have fhewn the real 
Defign, detected the falfe Arts, and overthrown 
the bad Reafoning of a very popular, but furely, 
the moft execrable Book that ever was wrote. 
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BOOK IL. 


Sve cm. I. 


AVING now, as we hope, fully proved our 

firft Propofition, namely, That the inculcating 
the Doétrine of a future State of Rewards and Punifb- 
ments is neceffary to the Well-being of Society, by Cone 
fiderations drawn from the Nature of Man, and 
Genius of Civii Society ; and cleared it from the Ob- 
jections of licentious Wits ; 

We proceed to our Second Propofition ; which is, 
TuHaT ALL MANKIND, ESPECIALLY THE MOST 
WISE AND LEARNED NaTIOns OF ANTIQUITY, 
HAVE CONCURRED IN BELIEVING AND TEACH? 
ING THAT THIS DocTRINE WAS OF suCH UsE 
26 CivinSocrery, 

And if here we be more prolix than fo clear a 
Cafe feems to require, and more frequent, and ex- 
act in our Quotations from the learned Languages, 
than the prevailing faftidious Delicacy of Tafte 
feems willing to allow; we hope the Difcoveries 
- attempted in feveral important Matters of Anti- 

_ quity will excufe it: or if not fo, that, at leaft, 
the Reader will fufpend his Cenfure, ’till he has, 
feen, by the Sequel of this Difcourfe, how much 
this Faét contributes to the momentous Conclufion 
we have promifed to demonftrate, 

We fhall endeavour to vil = Second Pro- 
pofition, > 


I, From the Conduct of Legiflators, and Infti- 
/ ~  tuters of Civil Policy. 
G4 I. From 
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IJ. From the Opinions of all the Wife and Learn- 
ed amoneft the Ancient Literatz, 


I. From tue Conpuct oF Lrcistators, 
AND InstiruTors oF Civit Poticy: who al- 
ways ufed to propagate and confirm Religion, 
wherever they eftablifhed Laws; this being always 
firft in their View, and laft in their Execution. 
Rel gion was the Inftrument they applied to co}lect 
together the Body Politic; and they ufed no other 
to fix, fafhion, and adorn it: They taught it in 
civilizing Man; and ¢efablifbed it to prevent his 
return to Barbarity, and a Savage Life. 

That the Magiftrate, as fuch, hath taken the 
oreate{t Care and Pains to inculcate and preferve 
Religion, we fhall prove at large: That fuch Care 
and Pains muft arife, and be employed on account 
of its confeffed and experienced Utility to the State, 
will need no Proof. 

But here it will be neceflary, for the better com- 
prehending the Force of our Demonftration, previ- 
oufly to remind the Reader of this material Truth : 
That there never was, in cny Age of the World, from 
the moft early Accounts of Time, to this prefent Hour, 
any Nation, or People, who bad a Religion, of which 
the chief Foundation and Support was not the Doétrine 
of a future State of Rewards and Punifbments, the 
Fewifh Pcop:e only excepted. This, I prefume, our 
Adverfaries will not deny: Mr. Bayle, the indul- 
gent Fofter-father of Infidelity, owns it in the full- 
eft Manner, and with the utmoft Ingenuity. — 
«¢ Toutes les Religions du monde, tant la vraie que 
“s Jes faufles, roulent fur ce grand Pivot, qu’il ya 
‘oun Juge invifible qui punic & qui recompenfe, 
<¢ apres cette vie, les a€tions de }’ homme tant exte- 
<¢ rieures qu’ interieures. C’eft de la que'l’ on fu- 
* pole que decoule Ja =— utilite de la Re- 

mt. s¢ ligion :’ 
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<¢ Jigion:” And thinks it was the Utility of this 
Doétrine that fet the Magiftrate upon inventing a 
Religion for the State. — ‘* C’ eft le principal mo- 
<¢ cif qui eut animé ceux qui l’auroient inventée*.”” 

This Truth then, we beg the Reader always to 
have in mind: So that when, in the fequel of this 
Difcourfe, he meets with ancient Teftimonies for 
the Neceflity of Religion to Society, he may be 
confident, that the Doétrine of a future State of 
Rewards and Punifhments, as the chief Idea in- 
cluded in that Term, muft principally be meant: 
And on this account it is, that, very frequently, 
where the Ancients fpeak of thofe Utilities, which, 
it is evident from the Subject, can proceed only 
from the Doétrine of a future State, they pafs the 
Caufe under the common Name of Religion: On 
which account, we have not fcrupled, throughout 
this Difcourfe, to ufe the fame Liberty in the Ap- 
plication of one Term for the other, without any 
Apprehenfion of not being thought to underftand 
our Argument,. or of being mifunderftood by o- 
thers. 

The Conclufion I would draw from this Obfer- 
vation, and the Reflexions on it, is this— That as 
all Mankind think it impoffibie that a Religion 
not founded on, and fupported by the Doétrine of 
a future State of Rewards and Punifhments, could 
fubfitt itfelf, or at leaft could derive any manner of 
Influence on the People ; and confequently, when 
they fpeak of the publick Utilities of Religion in 
general, muft neceflarily fuppofe the Dodétrine of a 
future State to be mediately, as Religion in general 
is immediately ufeful ; that therefore when IJ bring 
the Facts and Opinions of Antiquity, which thew 
the Ufefulnefs of Religion in general, to prove the 
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Ufefulnefs of the Doctrine of a future State in par- 
ticular, I fpeak home to the Purpofe, and to the 
full Eftablifhment of my fecond Propofition. 

This being fo, the Reader will perceive that 
had I done no more than produced fuch Faéts 2nd 
Opinions, I had gained my Point. But, over and 
above this, the greateft part of the prefent and 
following Books, will be employed in fhewing, 
from ancient Facts and Opinions, the more than 
ordinary Care and Concern of all the Wife and 
Learned for perpetuating the Dottrine of a future 
State of Rewards and Punifhments in particular. 

Having premifed this, to prevent Miftakes, we 
proceed in the firft place, 

r. To fhew in general the Civil Magiftrate’s 
Care in this Matter. 

The Popular Belief of a Providence, and, con- 
fequently, of a future State of Rewards and Pu- 
nifhments, were fo univerfal, that there never was, 
throughout all the Ages of ancient Time, any civil 
policicd People, where thefe Doctrines were not of 
National Faith. The moft ancient Greek Poets, 
as Mufeus”, Orpheus‘, Homer, Hefiod, &c. who have 
civen Syftems of Theology and Religion according 
to the popular Belief and Opinion, always place 
the Doétrine of a future State of Rewards and Pu- 
nifhments as a fundamental Article: And all their 
Followers and Imitators have given Teftimony to 
the fame continued Plan. A¢fchylus, Sophocles, Eu- 
ripides, Ariftophanes, whofe Profeffion it was to re- 
prefent the Manners and Opinions of all civil po- 
lcied Nations, whether Greeks or Barbarians, are 
full and exprefs to the fame purpofe. It is perpe- 
tuated in the Writings of every ancient Hiftorian 
and Philofopher, which it would be endlefs to 
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quote. But Plutarch, the moft knowing of them 
all, is fo very exprefs in this Matter, that I thal! 
beg leave to tranfcribe his Words, — ‘* Examine* 
(fays he in his Tract againft Colotes the Epicurean) 
<¢ the Face of the Globe, and you may find Cities 
“© unfortified, unlettered, without a regular Magi- 
<¢ ftrate, or diftiné Habitations; without Poffef- 
‘<< fions, Propriety, or the Ufe of Money, and un- 
«¢ fkilled in all the magnificent and polite Arts of 
c¢ Life: But a City without the Knowledge of aGod, 
‘© or the Ufe of religious Rites to procure Geod, 
‘© and to deprecate and avert Evil, no Man can or 
‘¢ ever will find.” And, in his Confolation to - 
pollonius, he declares it'*was fo ancient an Opinion 
that good Men foauld be recompenfed after Death, that 
he could not. reach either the Author or Original of it. 
T¢ the fame purpofe had Cicero and Seneca declared 
themfelves before him, the firft in thefe Words: 
«¢ f As our innate Ideas difcover to us that there are 
“< Gods, whofe Attributes we deduce from Reafon ; 
‘¢ fo, from the Confent of all Nations and People, we 
“* conclude that the Soul ts immortal.’ —~ The other, 
thus: ‘* When we weigh the Queftion of the [m- 
‘© mortality of the Soul, the Confent of all Mankind, 
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<< in their Fears and Hopes of a future State, is no 
<¢ light Argument with us.” 

In a word, Sextus Empiricus, when he would dif- 
credit the Argument for the Being of a God, 
brought from univerfal Confent, obferves that it 
would prove too much; becaufe it would prove 
the Truth of the Poetic Fables of Hell, in which there 
was as general a Confent*. ; 

But, of all Nations, the Agyptian was moft ce- 
lJebrated for its Care in cultivating Religion in ge- 
neral, and the Doétrine of a future State in parti- 
cular: infomuch that one of the moft ancient Greek 
Hiftorians affirms, that They were the firft who built 
Altars and erefted Statues aud Temples to the Gods’, 
and who taught that tl. Soul of Man was immortal. 
find Lucian cells us!,. oat they were faid to be the 
firft who bad the Knowledge of the Gods. Which only 
amounts to this, that they were the firft and wifeft 
policied People: as will appear prefently. 

And now to prove the Magiftrate’s Care from 
hence: For this Account of the Antiquity and Uni- 
verfality of Religion is not given to prove its Truth,’ 
for which purpofe other Writers have often em- 
ployed it, but to manifeft its Utility ; which will 
be beft done by fhewing what Share the Magiftrate 
had in it. 

I. Now though, as we obferved, no policied Na-' 
tion was ever without a Religion in general, and 
this Doctrine in particular ; and though it was of 
popular Belief even before Civil Policy was infti- 
cuted amongft Mankind ; yet were there formerly, 
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and now are many Savage Nations, that long loft 
all Traces of Religion: A Fact which implies fome 
extraordinary Care and Art in the Magiftrate for 
its Support and Prefervation. For if Religion hath 
been fupported in all Places, at all Times, and un- 
der all Circumftances, where there was a Magiftrate 
and Civil Policy ; and fearce in Ali ACOMO Ree 
der any Circumftance, where thefe were wanting ; 
what other Caufe than the Magiftrate’s Manage- 
ment can be affigned for it? This, to confidering 
Men, will be of weight. 

If it fhould be faid, which, I think, is the only 
plaufible Thing can be faid, that the Reafon why 
the Citizen had Religion, and the Savage none, 
might be, That, amongft the Advantages of Civil 
Life, the Improvement and Cultivation of the Mind 
is one; which neceffarily brings in the Knowledge 
of God and Religious Obfervancé: To this, we 
think it fufficient to reply, That all the national 
Religions of the ancient and modern Gentile World 
are fo grofs and irrational, that they could not be 
the refult of the Difcoveries of improved Reafon ; 
but were plainly fitted to the Capacity of Minds 
yet rude and uncultivated; with a Mixture of Im- 
pofitions of the Magiftrate’s tempering, regarding 
the Genius of the People, and the Nature of their 
particular Conftitution. 

To give a modern Inftance of what we have 
been faying : — The Mexicans and Peruvians in the 
South, and the People of Canada in North America, 
were on a level with regard to fpeculative Improve- 
ment; or, if there was any Advantage, the Cana- 
dians had if. The firft, when difcovered, had a 
Religion formed and fettléd ; the other not fo much 
as the Rudiments of any: but fuch a Religion, as 

- difcovered fomething worfe than mere Ignorance, 
.» but which never could be the Refult of fpeculative 
a. Thinking ; 
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Thinking : However a Religion it was that taught 
the great Articles of the Worfhip of a God, a Pro- 
vidence, and a future State. Now how happened 
it that thefe two great Empires had a Religion, 
and the Canadians none, but that their Founders 
faw it neceffary to eftablifh and perpetuate one for 
the Benefit of the State? a Circumftance, the Ca- 
gtadians were never under. If this will not be al- 
lowed the Reafon, it will be difficult to affign one. 
Let us fuppofe, according to the Objection, that 
Gentile Religion owes its Birth to the improved 
and cultivated Mind. Now, if we make Colleéti- 
ons according to the Courfe of Things, it will be 
found more likely that thefe Northern Savages 
fhould earlier gain, and longer preferve the No- 
tions of God, and the Practices of Religion, than 
the Southern Citizens, uninfluenced by their Ma- 
eiftrates. 

The Way of Reafon, adapted to the common 
Capacities of Mankind, of coming to the Know- 
ledge of a fuperior Being, is that very eafy one of 
contemplating the Works of Nature: For this Em- 
ployment the Savage would have fitter Opportunis 
tics by far, afforded by his vacant fedentary Life; 
and by his conflant View of Nature, in every Part 
naked and unfophifticated ; which all his Travail 
and Amufements perpetually prefented to him. The 
Comte de Boulainvilliers, a Writer by no means pre- 
judiced in favour of Religion, gives this very Rea- 
fon why the radians preferved fo long, and with 
fo much Purity, their Notions of the Divinity’. 

On the other hand, every Thing of Nature, by 
which we come to the Knowledge of a firft Caufe, 
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would be quite hid from the Southern Citizen, bu- 
fied in the Works of barbarous Arts, and inhuman 
Inventions; and taken up with the flavifh Attend- 
ance on a cruel Tyrant. 

Nor, if we may credit the Relations of Travel- 
Jers, do the Northern People any more neglect to 
exercife their rational Faculties than the Southern : 
It is conftant, they are obferved to have better In- 
tellects than thofe nearer the Sun: which, being 
owing to the Influence of Climes, is experienced 
to hold all the World over. Notwithftanding this, 
the Iffue proved juft the contrary; and, as we faid, 
the Peruvians and Mexicans had a Religion, the 
Canadians none at all. 

Who then can any longer doubt that this was 
owing to the Care and Contrivance of the Magi- 
f{trate? But indeed (which was the Reafon why I 
preferred this Inftance) Matter of Fact confirms 
our Reafoning. The Founders of thefe two Mo- 
narchies pretended to be the Meffengers and Of- 
{pring of the Gods; and, in the manner of the 
Grecian, and other Legiflators, of whom more pre- 
fently, pretended to Infpiration, taughta Religion, 
and contftituted a Form of Worfhip. 

IJ. But not only the Exiffence, but the Genius 
of Pagan Religion, both as to the Nature of their 
Gods, the Attributes afigned to them, and the Mode 
of Worfbip in civil ufe, fhews the Magiftrate’s Hand 
in its Support. | 

1. The Idolatry of the Gentile States was chiefly 
the Worfhip of dead Men; and thofe, Kings, Le- 
giflators, and Founders of Civil Policy. That this 
was the Magiftrate’s Manufacture is evident from 
the Benefit’ refulting to the State both from the 
Confecration and the Worfbip. For, 1. What could 
. be a greater ‘Excitement to Virtue in Governors, 
_ shan to be affured, that the Public Benefits, of which 
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they fhould be the Inventors, Improvers, or Pre- 
fervers, would be rewarded with an Immortality of 
Fame and Glory. Czcero gives this as the very 
Reafon of the Infticution : — ** Atque in plerifque 
<‘ civitatibus intelligi poteft, augendze virtutis gra- 
“tla, quo libentius rejpublicze caufa periculum ; ad- 
<< iret optimus quifque, virorum fortium memoriam 
‘¢ honore deorum immortalium confecratam. Ob 
*¢ eam enim ipiam caufam Evrectheus ape filize- 
"a a ejus in numero deorum funt™.” What 
could make the People fo obfervant of sich Civil 
Inftitutions, as a belief chat the Makers, Framers, 
and Adminiftrators of them were become Gods ; 
and did difpenfe a peculiar Providence 1 in their Pro- 
tection and Support? - 

But the fure Records of Antiquity fupport our 
Argument. The Egyptians were the firft People 
that perfected Civil Policy, and eftablifhed Reli- 
gion: And they were the firft too that deified their 
Kings, Legiflators, and Publick Benefactors": As 
we may collect from the Pafiage of Herodotus, quot- 
ed above, which fays, they aere the firft who built 
Altars, and erefted Statuts and Temples to the 
Gods. And the erecting Statues was by this Hifto- 
rian efteemed a certain Mark thar the Worthipers 
believed the Gods had human Natures: For fpeak- 
ing of the Perfians, who had no Statues of their 
Gods, he tells us the Reafon was, becaufe they did net 
believe wilh the Greeks that the Geds had human Na- 
tures®, that is, were dead Men deified: A Practice, 

as 
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as we fay, invented by the Egyptians; who, in pro- 
cefs of time, taught the reit of the World their 
Trade. So when Arts and Civil Policy were 
brought into Greece by Cadmus and Ceres (the firft, 
though a Phenician by birth, being an Inhabi-ant 
of Thebes in Egypt; the other, though coming im- 
mediately from Sicily, being yet a natural Egyptian) 
then, and not ’till then, began the Cuftom of dei- 
fying dead Men; which foon over-ran all Greece 
and the reft of Europe. The great Sir I/aac Newton, 
who, probably, had not this Matter in his Thoughts, 
hath yet a remarkable Paffage to our purpofe in 
his Chronology of the Greeks: ** Idolatry (fays he) 
“‘ began in Chaldea and Egypt.— The Countries 
*¢ upon the Yigris and the Nile being exceeding 
<< fertile, were firft frequented by Mankind, and 
<< orew firft into Kingdoms ; and THEREFORE be- 
<* gan firft to adore their dead Kings and Queens : 
«© —. Every City fet up the Worfhip of its own 
‘¢ Founder and Kings, and by Alliances and Con- 
<¢ quefts they fpread this Worfhip, and at length 
“¢ the Phenicians and Egyptians brought into Eu- 
“¢ rope the Practice of deifying the Dead ?.”’ 

2. As to the Attributes and Qualities affigned to their 
Gods: thefe always correfponded with the Nature 
and Genius of the Civil Government: If this was 
gentle, benign, compaffionate, and forgiving ; Good- 
nefs and Mercy made up the Effence of the Deity: 
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but if fevere, inexorable, captious, or unequal ; the 
very Gods were Tyrants ; and Expiations, Atone- 
ments, Luftrations, and bloody Sacrifices compofed 
the Syftem of religious Worfhip. This I have ob- 
ferved to hold fo univerfally throughout Antiquity, 
that by the Rule here delivered a Man might, on 
being told the Genius of any particular Govern- 
ment, rightly pronounce on the Nature of their 
Gods. ‘ 

3. As to the Mode of Worfbip in Civil Uje: the 
Oljed of that we call Religion being God, confi- 
dered as the Creator and Preferver of Mankind, a 
Species of rational Beings ; it is evident, the Subject 
of it Is each individual of that Species. This is the 
true Idea of Religion, which common Senfe difco- 
vers to us, But now, in ancient Paganifm, Reli- 
gion was a very different thing: It had for its Sud- 
jet not only each individual, the zatural Man, but 
likewife the artificial Man, Society ; for whom, and 
by whom all the public Rites and Ceremonies of 
it were inftituted and performed. And while that 
Part of Pagan Religion, whofe Subject was Indivi- 
duals, bore an inferior Part, and was conteffed to 
be under an unequal Providence, which brought 
in the Doétrine of a future State for its Support ; 
the other, whofe Subjeét was the Society, taught 
an equal Providence, exaétly adminiftred to the. 
artificial Man, The Confequence of this was, Re- 
ligion held the Government in partnerfhip; and 
nothing was confulted or executed without Advice 
of the Oracle. Judgments, Prodigies, and Por- 
tents were as common as Civil Ediéts; and as 
conftantly bore their Share in the publick Admini- 
{tration : For thefe were always underftood to be 
national Direétions ; either Declarations of divine 
Favour, or Denunciations of impending Punifh- 
ment; in which Particulars, as fuch, were not at 
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all concerned: as is evident from hence, that to 
accept or avert the Omen; to gratulate the Mercy, 
or deprecate the Judgment, the conftant Method 
was the Revival of old Rites, or the Infticution 
of new ones. A Regulation of Manners, or the 
Eftablifhment of fumptuary Laws never made part 
of the State’s Atonement to the Gods. i 
The Singularity and Notoriety of this Fa&t ftructe 
the great Mr. Bayle fo forceably, that imagining 
this more public Part to be the whole of Pa- 
ganifm, he too haftily concluded, that the Werfbin, 
of falfe Gods in the ancient World, did not at all int 
fluence Morals4: and from thence formed an Ar- 
gument to fupport his favourite Quettion in behalf 
of Atheifm. This was a ftrange Extream, and 
unworthy his Charaéter in the Knowledge of An- 
tiquity: For though it be plain-indeed that this 
part of Pagan Religion had no Influence on Mo. 
rals, it is utterly falfe that the other Pape or its 
whofe Subject was Individuals, had not: For in 
the Doétrine of the future State of Rewards and 
Punifhments, which was the Foundation of, and 
infeparable from this founder part of Pagan Reli- 
gion, the Meric and Demerit, to which they were 
annexed, were Virtue and Vice only; to which, 
indeed, was‘added Contempt of the Gods: but by 
that was not meant any Neglect in particular Modes 
of Worthip, but rank Atheifm, as fuppofing all 
Morality to be deftroyed by it. This we thalf 
prove at large in the fourth Section of the prefent 
Book : Though I am far from denying, that the 
Nature. of one part of Paganifm did lead Individy- 
als, in the other part of it, into many wrong Con. 
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But what feems to have occafioned Mr. Bayle’s 
Miftake in this Point (befides his following the 
Fathers, who in their Declamations again{t Paganifm 
have faid a great deal to the fame Purpofe) was 
his not reflecting that ancient Hiftory', the Repo- 
fitory of all that concerns the public Part of Pagax 
Religion, only reprefentsone Part of the Influence 
of Paganifm, that which it had on the Public asa 
Body. Theother Part, the Influence it had on In- 
dividuals, it paffes over in Silence as not its Pro- 


vince. — But to return. 

Whoever now confiders the Genius of Paganifm 
in this View, and whoever hath confidered it atall, 
muft be ftruck with this View, can no longer doubt 


that the Civil Magiftrate had a great Hand in fram- 


ing and modeling Religion. What it was that en- 
abled him to give this very extraordinary Catt to 
Paganifm, is not hard to difcover. It was indeed 
the neceffary Confequence of thofe general Notions, 
which, by his Invention and Encouragement, had 
overfpread the Heathen World. 1, That there 
were local tutelary Deities, who had taken upon 


* What we have faid above of the Genius of Paganifm well 
accounts for a Circumftanee in ancient Hiftory that very much 
embarraffes the Critics. ‘They cannot conceive how it happened 
that the beit ancient Hiftorians, who underfiood fo well what be- 
longed to the Nature of cacn Compofition, and how to give 
every fort of Work itsdue Form ; and were befides fo free from 
all vuigar Superitition, fhould fo much abound in Defcriptions 
of Religious Rites and Ceremonies; and in Relations of Omens, 
Prodigics, and Portents. Many a ridiculous Hypothefis has been 
framed to give a Solution of this Ditieulty : and many a tedious 
Work been compiled to juftify thefe ancient Hiftorians, upon 
mere Modern Ideas: Yoland, who never quoted old Writers but 
to abule the Religion of his Country; nor ever attempted to ex- 
plain them without diigracing the Learning of it, has made a 
long, dull Difeourfe to free Livy froin Superttition. But 
now asplain and eafy Anfwer may be given to.this Difficulty. 

This Part of Pagan Religion was fo interwove with public 
Tranfactions, that it became ¢féntial to civil Hittory. 
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themfelves, or to whom was committed the Care 
and Protection of particular Nations and People : 
of which, more hereafter. 2. That thofe great 
Benefactors of Mankind, who had reduced the {cat- 
tered Tribes and Clans into Civil Society, were 
become Gods. 3. And Laftly, That their Sy{tems 
of Jaws and Civil Inftitutes were plan’d and di- 
gefted by the Direction of the Legiflator’s Patron 
Deity‘ 

On the whole then, thefe Confiderations, of the 
Prefervation of Religion in general, of the Being and 
Attributes of the Gods, and the Mode of public Wor- 
foip, will, Tam perfuaded, incline my Reader to 
believe that, for the Univerfality of Religion, the 
World was much indebted to the Civil Magiftrate ; 
how much foever the illegitimate or unnatural Con- 
ftitution of particular States, or the defective Views 
of particular Legiflators, may have contributed 
to deprave the true Religion of Nature. The learn- 
ed St. Auftin, whofe Mafter-piece was his great 
Knowledge of Antiquity, feems to have been influ- 
enced by fuch like Confiderations, when he gives it, 
as the Refult of his Enquiries; that the Civil Ma- 
giftrate had a large Share in the Pagan Superftition. 
His Words are‘, ‘* Quod utique non aliam ob cau- 
<* fam factum videtur, nifi quia hominum velut pru- 
<< dentium & fapientium negotium fuit populum in 
<< Religionibus fallere—Homines Principes ea, quze 
<‘ vana effe noverant, Religionis nomine populis 
<¢ tanquam vera fuadebant: hoc modo eos civili 
<¢ Societati velut arctius alligantes, quo fubditos . 
‘¢ poffiderent.”’ 

But if now it fhould be objetted againft all we 
have faid above, that it was natural for the People, 
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left to themfelves, to run into any of thefe Errors 
of Superftitrion: We may well allow it, without 
prejudice to our Argument: For they are always 
Notions apt to be entertained and cherifhed by vul- 
gar Minds, whofe current the Wife Magiftrate is ac- 
cuftomed and practifed to turn to his Advantage. 
For to think him capable of new modeling the 
human Mind, by making Men religious whomhe 
did not find fo, is, as {hall be fhewn hereafter, a 
fenfelefs Whimfy, whereby the Atheifts would ac- 
count for the Origin of Religion. And when it 
appears that all thefe various Modes of Superitition 
concur to promote the Magiftrate’s End and Pur- 
pofe, ican be no jonger doubted that he gave them 
thac general Direction. — But the particular Parts 
‘of Gentile Religion, which farther ftrengthen and 
confirny this Reafoning, we fhall nor infitt on here. 
Their Origina] will be clearly difcovered, when we 
have fhewn the particular Methods employed by 
the Magiftrate for this great Purpofe. What thofe 
Methods were, the Courle of our Argument now 
leads us to confider. 


SP i raga | 
WW have fhewn in general, from the Effect, 


thac Law-givers and Founders of Civil Po- 
licy did indeed ufe much Art and Induftry in the 
Propagation and Maintenance of Religion. We 
fhall now endeavour to explain the Caufes of that 
Effect, ina particular Enumeration of the feveral 
Arts therein employed. 


I, The firft Step the Legiflator took, was to pro- 
claim an extraordinary Revelation from fome God ; 
by whofe Command and Direction he pretended to 
have inflituted the Policy he would recommend to 
the People. Thus Aiafis and Adnevis, Law-givers 

of 
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of the Egyptians (from whence this Cuftom, asall 
other fundamental ones of Civil Policy and Reli- 
gion, firft arofe) pretended to have received their 
Laws trom Mercury, Zoroafter the Law-giver of 
the Bactrians, and Zamolxis Law-giver of the Getes, 
from Vefia ; Zathauftes the Law-giver of the 4i- 
vafpi, froma Good Spirit or Genius; and all thefe 
moft induftrioufly and profeffedly inculcated the 
Dottrine of a future State of Rewards and Punith- 
ments. So Khadamanthus and Minos, La W-givers of 
Crete, and Lycaon Law-giver of Arcadia, pretend- 
ed to an Intercourfe with ‘Fupiter ; Triptolemus Law- 
giver of the Athenians, affected to be infpired by 
Ceres; Pythagoras Law-giver of the Crotoniates, 
and Zaleucus o° the Locrians, afcribed their Laws 
to Minerva, Lycurgus of Sparta to Apollo; and 
Romulus and Numa of Rome, the one to Confus, and 
the other to the Goddefs Egeria*. In a Word, 
there is fcarce a Legiflator, recorded in ancient 
Hiftory, but what thus pretended to Revelation, 
and divine Affiftance in forming his Inftitutions, 
But had we the loft Books of Legiflators wrote by 
Llermippus, Theophrajius and Apollodorus”, we thould 
doubtlefs have received great Lights in the Subject 
of our Enquiry, as well as a much fuller Lift of 
thefe infpired Statefmnen. The fame Method was 
practifed by the Founders of the great outlying Em- 
. gires, as Sir William Temple calls them. Thus the 
Founder of the Chinefe Monarchy was called Fag- 
four or Fanfur, the Son of Heaven, as we are told by 
the Jefuits, from his Pretenfions to that Relation, 
The royal Commentaries of Peru inform us, that 
the Founders of-that Empire were Mango Copac, 


¥ Diod. Sic. 1. 1. & 5. Ephorus apud Strabonem, 1. 10. 
- Tefte veteri Scriptore apud Suidam in [Auseéwy] —— Arift. apud 
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and his Wife and Sifter Coya Mama, who pro- 
claimed themfelves the Son and Daughter of the 
Sua, and fent from their Father to reduce Mankind 
from their Savage Beaftial Life to one of Order and 
Society. Thor and Odin the Law-givers of the 
Weftern Goths, pretended likewife to Infpiration, 
and even Divinity*. The Revelations of Mabomet 
the Leader of the Arabians, are too well known to 
be infifted on. The Race of thefe infpired Law- 
givers feems to have ended in Genghizcan the Great, 
Founder of the Empire of the Mogols’. 

Such was the univerfal Cuftom of the ancient 
World, to niake their firft Kings and Law-givers 
Gods or Prophets. And this 1 take to be the true 
Reafon why we find in Homer, the conftant Epi- 
thets to Kings are AIOTENEI® born of the Gods, 
and AIOTPESEIS bred or tutored by the Gods. 

From this general Pretence to Revelation we have 
enough to conclude of the Sentiments of the ancient 
Legiflators concerning the Ufe of Religion to the 
State. For we muft always have in Mind what 
Diodorus Siculus fo truly obferves, That they did this, 
not only to beget a Veneration to their Laws, but like- 
wife to eflablifh the Opinion of the Superintendency of 


* Olim quidam magice artis imbuti, Thor videlicet and O- 
thinus, obtentis fimplicium animis, divinitatis fibi faftigium arro- 
gare cceperunt. Adeo namque fallaciz eorum effectus per- 
crebuit, ut in ipfis czteri quandam numinum potentiam venc- 
rantes, eofque deos, vel deorum complices autumantes, veneficiorum 
auctoribus folennia vota dependerent, & errori facrilego refpectum 
facris debitum exhiberent. Saxo-gram. }. 6. Hi/for. 

y Ils ont attribué des Revelations 4 Genghizcan; & pour 
porter la veneration des peuples auffi loin qu’ elle pouvoit aller, 
ils lui ont donné de la-divinité. Ceux quis’ interreffoient a fon 
elevation eurent méme I’ infolence de le faire paffer pour fils de 
Dicu. Sa mere plus modefte, dit feulement qu’ il etoit fils du 
Soleil. Mr. Petis de la Croix le pere Hifoire du Genghixcan, 
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the Gods over human Affairs. Nay we thal] ven- 
ture to go farther, and endeavour to thew that this 
latter was their principal and direct Aim, in all 
their Pretenfions to Infpiration. 

The Reader obferves, that Diodorus does not fo 
much as fufpeét that thefe might have a third End, 
diftinét from the two he mentions; namely, the 
Advancement of their own private Intereft. And 
this with great Judgment. He knew well the Dit- 
ference between NOMOOETHE and TYPAN- 
NOx, between a Legiflator anda Tyrant. Such 
Views became not the former; they deftroyed his 
Character, and converted him into his direct Op- 
pofite; who applied every Thing to his own par- 
ticular intereft, and this Method amonegft the reft. 
Ariftotle, in his Maxims for fetting up, and efta- 
blifhing a Tyranny, lays this down for one, To ap- 
pear to be always extremely attached to the Worfbip of 
the Gods, for that Men have the leaft Supicion of fuffer- 
ing Injuftice from fuch whom they take to be religious, 
and believe to bave a high Senfe of Providence. Nor 
will the People be apt to run into Plots and Confpira- 
cies againft thofe, whom they fufpect the Gods will, in 
their turn, fight for, and fupport,* And here it is 
worth obferving, that, in Antiquity, Tyrants, as 
well as Legiflators, gave all Encouragement to 
Religion: And endeavoured to eftablifh their irre- 

-gular Will, not by perfuading Men that there was 
no Juft nor Unjuft; but that ¢hetr Quality exempt- - 
ed them only from the Obfervance: Hence may be 
feen how ridiculous a Scheme of Politics Hobbes 


a 
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had projected, who, for the very Sake of the Ma- 
giftrate, was for deftroying all Religion. But the 
Ancients knew better; and fo too, did fome. of 
the Moderns’. 

The Queftion then is whether thefe Pretenfions 
cf the Legiflators were made for the Sake of the 
State immediately, or for the Suke of Religion ; and 
fo, mediately only forthe other. For it is carefully 
to be obferved, that al], that is in this Difcourfe 
reprcfented as contrived and done by the Magi- 
itrate in Behalf of Religion, was not done ulltn abe- 
ly for its own Sake, but for the Sake of the State. 
The Queftion, I fay, then is, whether this Pre- 
tence of Infpiration was made to introduce a Civil, 
or a Religious Society.. If for the Civil, the Effects 
he would aim at muft be to gain Reception for his 
Policy and Laws, or Secondly, to fecure their immu- 
table Duration. I {peak not here of that third Ef- 
fect, the procuring a Veneration, and ftritter Obferv- 
ance of them from Individuals, during the Courfe of 
their Eftablifoiment : And this for very good Reafon, 
becaufe that is the very Thing I contend for: fuch 
Veneration and Obfervance being only to be procured 
by the Influence of Religion, which the pretended 
Infpiration introduces. The Effects then in Que- 
ftion, are Reception for the Policy and Laws, or fe- 
curing their Immutability. 

1. To their Introduction and Reception there could 
be fmall Oceafion for this Expedient. reGivil 
Laws are feen by every one to be fo neceflary for 
the well being of each Individual, that one cannot 
conceive any need of the Belief of divine Command 
or Afmfiftance to bring Men to embrace a Scheme 


b Ft non 3 cofa pid neceffaria a parere d’ havere, che quefta 
ultima qualita [religione] perche gli huomini in uniyerfale giu- 
dicano piu a gli occhi che alle mani, perche tocca avedere a ci- 
aicuno x fentire a pochi. Machiaval del Principe, c. 1% 
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for affociating, or to eftablifh the Right they have 
of fo doing. for (as the great Geographer, fays) 
Man was born with this Inchnation to afficiate. It is 
an Appetite common both to Greeks and Barbarians: and 
being by Nature a Civil Animal, he lives readily under one 
common Policy or Law’, 2. And though it might 
poflibly have happened to a Peeple to be fo far 
funk into Brutality, as to’be backward in their Dif 
pofitions to recover a reafonable Nature, like thofe, 
with whom it is faid Orpheus had to deal, Who 
being Savages, without the Knowledge of Morality or 
Law, by recommending to them Piety to the Gods, 
and teaching them the Ways of Superftition,* he re- 
duced into Society; yet this was not the Cafe of 
moft of thofe, with whom thefe Legiflators had to 
do. And therefore if we would affign a Caufe of 
their Pretence to Revelation as extenfive as the Fact, 
it muft be that which we contend ‘for. Befides, 
feveral of thefe Legiflators gave Laws to a «willing 
People, on the Strength of their Perfonal Character 
of Virtue and Wifdom ; and called upon to that 
Office, in which nothing was wanting to beget all 
neceflary Veneration. Again, we find in Fact that 
where Religion was throughly fettled, there no In- 
{piration was pretended to. So both Draco and Solon, 
Law-givers of Athens, pretermitted ic: For they 
found Religion well fecured by the Infticutions of 
Triptolemus and lon, And we know, that had pre- 
tended Infpiration been only, or principally, for che 

more eafy Introduction and Acceptation of Civil ’ 
Laws, the fanguinary Laws of Draco had ftood in 
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more need of the Sanction of a Revelation, than 
any other of ancient Policy. 

Indeed, Maximus Tyrius goes fo far as to fay, 
that thefe Legiflacors prefcribed nothing, in their 
Laws, concerning the Gods, and their Worfhip‘ ; 
which, if true, would make as much againft our 
general Pofition on the other Hand. But in this, 
the Sophift is egregioufly miftaken. Porphyry 
quotes an exprefs Law of Draco’s concerning the 
Mode of divine Worfhip. Let the Gods and our 
own country Heroes be publicly worfhiped, according 
to the gfiablifoed Rites; when privately, according to 
cach one’s Abilities, with Terms of the greatet Regard 
and Reverence , with the firft Fruits of their Labours, 
and with annual Libations’. Andocides® quotes ano- 
ther of Solon, which provides for the due and regu- 
Jar Celebration of the Elufinian Myfteries. Atha- 
neus tells us the fame Thing. And how confidera- 
ble a Part thefe were of divine Worfhip, and of 
what Importance to the very Effence of Religion, 
we fhall fee hereafter. 

Laftly, Had the Legiflators had it only in View 
to fecure the Reception of their Laws, the bare 
temporary Perfuafion of their Intercourfe with the 
Gods would have been fufficient to have brought 
the People to embrace the Policy offered to them ; ; 
but we find they perpetuated the Memory of the 
Divine Affiftance; which, fure, could be for no 
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other End than to eftablifh the Opinion of their 
Superintendency. 

This they did two manner of Ways: The firft 
and general one was, to perpetuate the Memory of 
it in the Preface of their Intftitutions, of which we 
fhall fpeak in the next Section. The other, was to 
pretend, when the People, to be fubdued to Society, 
were more than ufually Savage in their Natures, 
or barbarous in their Manners; that the extra- 
ordinary Intercourfe with the Gods was continued 
and perpetuated. Thus Strabo* tellsus, that, even 
to his Days, every King ef the Getes had a God 
for his Privy Counfellor. And in the Hiftories of 
Mexico, we are told, that the Founders of that 
Monarchy perpetuated their Relation to the Sun 
by the Eftablifhment of this extraordinary Cuftom : 
That at the Beginning of each Reign the Kings of 
Mexico fhould make a public and folemn Promife 
to their People, and compact with them, that the 
Sun fhould always rife and fet in due Seafon ; that 
there fhould be a conftant Series of Rain and fair 
Weather, neceflary for the Sowing, Springing, 
Ripening, and Gathering in their Fruit; and all 
other Benefits from that Luminary, that Children 
might be fuppofed able to obtain from an indulgent 
Father. ai 

2, Ms to the perpetuating their Inflitutions, and ren- 
dering them immutable: ‘This entered not into the 
Intention. of the old Grecian Legiflation ; nor, if . 
it had, could it have been obtained by giving them 
a divine Original. A Syftem of immutable and 
irrevocable Laws might indeed be the barbarous 
Project ot Eaffern Policy ; byt the Grecian Legifla- 
tors were too well -experieticed in the Nature of 
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Mankind, the Genius of Society, and the ceafelefs 
Viciffitude of human Things, ever to dream of fo 
ridiculous a Defign. Befides, the Egyptian Le- 
giflation, from which they borrowed all their Wif- 
dom of this kind, went upon quite contrary Rrin- 
ciples. It direéted ppblic Laws to be occafionally 
accommodated te the Change of Times, Places, 
and Manners. But had Perpetuity been their aim, 
the Belief of a divine Impofition would not have 
ferved their eres For it never entered the 

teads of the People of Antiquity, that Civil Infti- 
tutions became irrevocable by iffuing from the 
Mouth of a God: or that the Divinity of the 
Sanction altered the Murabilicy of their Nature. 
The Honour of this Difcovery is due to certain 
Moderns, who have found out that divine Autho- 
rity reduces all its Commands to one and the fame 
Specirs. A notable Example we have of this in 
the Conduct of Lycurgus. He was the only Ex- 
ception to this Method of Grecian Legiflation, 
and fingle in the ridiculous Attempt of making his 
Laws perpetual. For his whole Syftern of Politics 
being forced and unnatural’, the Senfe of fuch Im- 
perfection probably, put him upon this Expedient, to 
tie them on an unwilling People. But did he em- 
ploy divine Authority to this Purpofe® Not in the 
jentts ror tiough he pretended to it, like icwme 
and had his Revelations from Apollé, yet he well 
knew that would not be thought fufficient to change 
the Nature of pofitive human Laws. And there- 
fore he bound the People by an Oth to obferve 


i Il me pardit que Lycurgue fe écarte toujours un peu trop de 
Ja nature dans toutes fes loix Il faut, ce me femble, crain- 
dre les ctabliffemens qui detruifent Ja nature, fous pretexte de 
vouloir la perfeétionner, fays the fine Writer of the Voyages of 
Cyrus, 1. 4. 
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his Policy, till his return from a Voyage, which he 
had determined beforehand never to accomplith. 

Having fhewn that there was no need of the 
Pretence to Revelation, for che Eftablifhment of 
Civil Policy, it follows, that it was made for the 
Sake of Religion. 


Sec tT. “Til, 


Tt E fecond Step the Legiflators took to in- 
culcate Religion, was by making the Doétrine 
of a Providence, in its full Extent, the grand San- 
ction of their Laws, with which their Syflems of 
Inftitutes were prefaced, and introduced. To this 
Cuftom Plutarch, in his Tract again{t Colotes the 
Epicurean, refers, where he fays, that Colo/es bim- 
Self praifes it; that, in civil ConStitutions, the firft 
and moft momentous Article is the Belief of the Gods. 
And fo it was that, with Vows, Sacraments, Divina- 
tions, and Omens, Lycurgus fanétified the Lacede- 
monians, Numa the Romans, azcieut Ion the A- 
thenians, and Deucalion all the Greeks in general : 
And by Hopes and Fears kept up in them the Awe 
and Reverence of Religion*. On this Practice was 
formed the Precept of the celebrated Archytas the 
Pythagorean'. Which Seét, as we fhall thew herc- 
after, gave itfelf up more particularly to Legifla- 
‘tion: and from whence proceeded the moft famous 
Founders of Civil Policy. He, in the Fragments 
of his Work, de Lege preferved by Stobeus, delivers 
himfelf thus: The firft Law of the Conftitution fhould 
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be for the Support of what relates to the Gods, the 
Demons, and our Parents, and, in general, of what- 
Joever is good and venerable™, And in this Manner, 
if we may credit Antiquity, all their Civil Confti- 
tutions were prefaced. Its conftant Phrafe being, 
when {peaking of a Legiflator, dieedomer * woas- 
lelav 3a Oedv aeysuevoee. Which Practice I fuppofe 
gave Birth to the ancient Proverb, 4 ‘fove Princi- 
pum. 

The only Things of this Kind now remaining, 
are the Prefaces to the Laws of Zaleucus and Cha- 
rondas, Law-givers of the Locrians, and of the 
Chalcidic Cities of Italy, and Sicily, Contempora- 
rics with Lycurgus", Thefe, by good Fortune, 
are preferved by Dicdorus and Stobeus. A great 
Critic has indeed fometime ago called their Authori- 
ty in Queftion; declared them fpurious; and adjudg- 
ed them to be an Impofture of the Piolemaic Age.° 
Was it as he pretends, thefe Fragments would be 
rather itronger for our Purpofe. For, in fuch Cafe, 
we muft needs fuppofe the very learned Sophitts, 
who forged them, copied from the general Practice 
of Antiquity: And very learned they were, is 
plain, both from the Excellence of the Compo- 
fition, and the Age of the pretended Compofers. 
Whereas, if the Fragments be Genuine, they do 
not fo directly prove the Univerfality of the Pra- 
ctice, as the Antiquity of it: But, as Truth is what 
we feek throughout this Work, and that feeming 
to bear hard againft our Jearned Critic’s Determina- 
tion, we muft ftick by the common Opinion, and 
examine what hath been offered in Difcredit of it. 

™ Act © van0 tx Wer Sess 1 Patuovas  yovlas,  cAws. Tae 
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The univerfal Current of Antiquity holds for 
the Genuinenefs of thefe Remains, and for the real 
Quality of their Authors: Ariftotle, Theophraptus, 
Tully, Diodorus Siculus, and Plutarch; the moft 
Iearned and inquifitive Writers of their feveral 
Ages, go quite along with the general Opinion, 
At length Timeus thought fit to deny that Zalen- 
cus had given Laws to the Locrians; nay, that 
there ever was fuch a one in being. We thall be 
the lefs furprized at this Paradox when we come to 
know the Charaéter and Studies of the Man : fete 
was by Profeffion an Hiftorian, but fpent his Time 
in improving, inventing, and publifhing the Faults 
and Errors of all preceding Writers of Name 
and Reputation. Polybius, Strabo, and Diodorus 
Siculus, three of the Wifett and moft candid Hij- 
ftorians of Greece, have concurred to draw him in 
the moft odious Colours. ‘The fir(t {peaks of him 
in this Manner’: Hozw be came {o be placed among ft 
the principal Writers of Liiftory, I know not. — He 
deferves neither Credit nor Pardon of any ones having 
fo manifeftly tranfereffed all the Rules of Decency and 
Decorum in bis exceffive Calumnies, through an innate 
Malignity of Heart. This envious, rabid Temper, 
and perverfe turn of Mind, joined to his perpetual 
Delight in Contradiéion, gained him the great 
Title of EPITIMA US, the Calumniator, 
- And, which is a certain Mark of a bafe and abject 
Mind, he wasas exceffive in his Flattery as in his Ca-' 
lumny ; as where he lays, Timoleon was greater than 
the greateft Gods', Ee took fo much Pleafure in 
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contradicting the moft vulgar Truths, that he wrote 
along Treatife, with great Fury and ill Language, 
to prove that the Bull of Phalaris was a mere Fable. 
And yet Diodorus and Polyoius, who tell us this, 
tell us likewife, that the very Bull itfelf was exift- 
ing in their Time: To all which, he was fo little 
folicitous about Truth, that Swidas tells us, he was 
nicknamed TPAOXYTAAEKTPIA, @ Compofer of 
old Wives Fables. Polybius fhews us with what, Ju- 
{tice it was given him. — Ix cenfuring the Faults of 
others, be puts on fuch an dir of Severity and Conft- 
dence, os if be bimfelf was exempt from Failings, and 
ftood in no need of Indulgence. Yet are bis own Hifto- 
ries fluffed with Dreams and Prodigies, and the moft 
wild and improbable Romances. In fhort, full of old 
Wives Wonders, and the loweft and bafeft Superftition’. 
Agreeably to this, Clemens Alexandrinus gives him 
as the very Pattern of a fabulous and Satyric Writ- 
er. And he appeared in every Refpect of fo ill a 
Character to Mr. Bayle, that that great Critic did 
not fcruple to fay, ‘* Et aparemment il ne fut pas 
‘© mieux fondé quand il nia que Zaleucus ett donné 
«¢ des Loix ace Peuple: [les Locrians.)” Yo fay all 
ina Word, he was the Crairicat Historian of 
the Greeks ; and yet this is the Man Dr. Bentley has 
thought fit to oppofe to all Antiquity with Regard 
to Zaleucus’s Legiflation and Exiftence. It appears 
to be the more Extraordinary in this learned Critic, 
becaufe he himfelf has furnifhed his Reader with 
a violent Prefumption againft Jimens’s Authority, 
where he fays', that Polybius charges him with fale 
Reprefentations relating to the Locrians. He adds 
indeed, that nothing is now extant that fbews Polybius 
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thought Timzeus miffaken concerning Zaleucus. But 
as Polybius quotes a Law as of Zaleucus, itfeems to 
bea Proof, in fo exaét a Writer, that he was well 
fatished, that amongft Timeus’s Falfhoods concern- 
ing the Locrians, one was his denying Zaleucus to 
be their Law-giver. 

Timaus's Reafons Antiquity has not brought 
down to us: Bur the Fragments of Polybins', pre- 
ferving an account of his outrageous Treatment of 
Arifictle concerning the Origin of the Zecrians, 
make mention of one Eckhecrates a Locrian, from 
whom Timeus boafted he had received Information 
on certain Points in Queition. Hence the Doctor, 
as it would feem, concludes, that amongft the Lo- 
crian’s Intelligence, he told Timeus that he did not 
believe there was any Zaleucus". As if, becaufe 
Timeus relied on Echecrates’s Information inthe Mat- 
ters in difpute between him and Arijlotle, therefore 
Echecrates mut, of Neceflity, fupport all his Para- 
doxes concerning that People. But admit it with- 
out Proof, that ‘Echecrates was of the fume Opinion 
with Zimeus in this Matter, is he, who, for ought 
we know, might be as fingular and as whimfical in 
Fact of Contradiction as Zimeus himfelf, an Evi- 
dence to be oppofed to what Zu/ly brings; who 
tells us, that his Clients the Locrians had, in his 
Time, a Tradition of Zaleucus’s Legiflation”? And 
‘we may well prefume that Tully, fo inquifitive in 
Matters of Antiquity, as he appears to have. been’ 
from the curious Story he tells of his Difcovery of 
the Tomb of Archimedes, would examine this Mat- 
ter to the Bottom, and have ‘their Archives 
fearched for that Purpofe. ~ : And had. they contra- 
diéted the Tradition, he had furely never brought 
itin Evidence: But, fays Dr. Bentley, if Echecrates, 
t oe ex Polybio de Virt. &F Vitiis, ex 1, 12. 
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in that Age, did not believe there was any Zaleucuss 
be is certainly as credible as Cicero’s Locrians, ch 

came fo many Generations afterwards, after fo many 
Revelutions and Changzes in their Government*, T his 
has no force, becaute juft the Contrary may be 
concluded from ic, thac if the Tradition kept its 
Ground through all thofe Changes and Revolutions 
of State, it would feem to have had a very {trong 
Foundation. 

The Authority then of Timeus againft the Ex- 
iftence and Legiflation of Zalewcus in general is of 
no weight, Let us next examine what the Doctor 
has to urge again{t the Genuinenefs of thofe Laws 
that go under Zaleucuss Name. His Arguments 
are oft two Kinds: the one drawn from the “Dialect 
and Ufe of feveral Words, which are indeed, 
Jacer than his Time; the other from Zaleucus’s 

being no Pybagorean. 


1. The Words objected to are thefe, Aenlas 
2, may eet bropiAnotey Kocusy Teg- 


yedious. This, and the Fragments being written 
in the common Dialed, inftead of the Doric, aie} 
in the Doétor’s Opinion, fufficient Proofs of the 
Forgery. 

It mutt be confeffed he has employed a deal of 
good* Reading, to prove the Words to be all 
Tater than the Time of Zalewcus. 

Let us fee then the moft that can be made of it. 
And becaufe it is the beft approved, and readieft 
Method in Criticifm, for the Detection of Forgery , 
and imagined not a litcle to affect the facred Writ- 
ings themfelves, we will enquire into the Force 
of this kind of Argument in general. 

It muft be owned, that any Thing delivered as 
the identical Writing of a certain Perton, or Age, 
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and having in it Words or Phrafes pofterior to its 
Dute, carries along wich it the infallible Marks of 
Forgery. A public Inftrument, or Diploma, fo 
difcredited, is eternally funk: And to fuch with 
great Succefs was this Canon of Criticifm firft ap- 
plied. This encouraged following Critics to try 
it on Writings of another Kind; and then, for 
want of a reafonable Diftintion, they began to 
make very wild Work indeed. For though in 
Writings of abftra& Spesulation, or of mere Amufe- 
ment and Entertainment, this Touch might be ap- 
plied with tolerable Security and Succefs, there be- 
ing, for the general, no Occafion, or Temptation 
to alter the Diction of fuch, efpecially in the an- 
cient Languages, that fuffered fimall and flow 
Change, becaufe one Sore of thefe Writings was 
only for the Ufe of a few learned Men, and, of 
the other, a great Part of their CurisSty confilted 
in the original Phrafe; yet in praicai and public 
Writings of Law and Religion, the Afair wes oa 
another footing: it was the Matrer only that was 
regarded here. And, as this Matter refpected the 
whole Body of the People, it was of the higher 
importance that the Words and Phrafes fhoald nos 
‘be obfcure, ambiguous, or equivocal : Which 
would neceffitate Alterations in then. On this 
account, it appears to me, that the Selution the 
Commentators give to feveral Difficulties of this 
Nature occurring in the Peittateuch, is founded in 
good Senfe, anc! fully juftified by the Obferration 
here made. The Religion, Law, and Hittory of 
the Fews were incorporated; and it was, in Con. 
fequence, the concern of.every one to underfland 
the Scriptures. Nor does that fuperilitious Regard, 
well known to -have been long paid to the Words, 
and even’ Letters of Scristure, at all weaken the 
* Force of this Argument: for that Cuflom arofe 
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only from the Time that the Maforet Dottors 
fixed the Reading, and added the Vowel Points. 
Hear a confummate Mafter in thefe Matters 
Graviter falluntur qui cenfent veteres Hebraos femper 
eandem diligentiam in facro Codice confervands adbibu~ 
iff?, aut femper lingue fue ftudio follicite incubuiffe. 
{loc temere nimis a P miallis retro feculis creditum”, I 
fieve taken the Advantage the Subject afforded me 
ro touch upon this Matter, becaule it is the only 
Argument, of any Kind of Moment, again{t the 
Antiquity of the Pentateuch, which I am much 
concerned in this Treatife to eftablith. 

The Application ofall this is very eafy to the Cafe 
in hand: This Fragment was part of a Body of 
Laws neceffary to be clearly underftood by the 
People; which it could not be, without the Change 
of Werds and Phrafes: And to make thefe an Ar- 
gument againft the Genuinenefs of the Fragments, 
would be juft as wife as to contend that the firft 
Laws in our vulgar Statute Books, are the Forgeries 
of later Times, becaufe full of Words unknown to 
the Ages in which thofe Laws are pretended to have 
been enacted. | 

As to the Change of Dialect, the Doctor thus 
expreffes himfelf: — The laff Argument I fhall offer 
againft the Laws of Zaleucus, is this, that the Pre- 
face of them which Stobzeus bas produced, is written 
in the common Dialect, whereas, it ought to be in the 
Doric, for that was the Language of thé Locri. 
The Laws of Zaleucus therefore are commeiititious, be- 
caufe they are not in Doric’. 

What has been faid above fhews this Argument to 
have little Force: But it is urged with a particular 
ill Grace by the learned Doctor, who in the firft Edi- 
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tion of the Differtation upon Phalaris pretends to 
have difcovered, that Ocellus Lucanus wrote the 
Treatife of the Nature of the Univerfe in Doric’. He 
fully proves that he did fo: and from thence right- 
ly concludes, it ought to be acknowledged for a genu- 
ine Work, which bitherto learned Men bave doubted 
of from ibis very Bufinefs of its being writ in the com 
mon Dialef?. For we now fee that every Word of the 
true Book is faithfully preferved , the Doric being 
culy changed into the ordinary Language, at the Fancy 
of fome Copyer*. Now fhould he not have feen, by 
the rafh Sufpicions of thofe learned Men in the 
Cafe of Ocellus Lucanus, that this isa very falla- 
cious Ground of Criticifm ? Should he not have con- 
cluded if this was done in Books of mere Specula- 
tion, it was more likely to have been done in 
Works fo neceffary to be wel] underftood as Bcoks. 
of Laws; efpecially when we have his own Word 
for it, that the Doric is always clouded with Ob/cu- 
iy" 2 

Andon this Account doubtlefs it was, that tranf- 
dialeéting was no rare Prattice. For, befides this 
Inftance of Ocellus Lucanus, we have one in Fam- 
blicus ; who tells us that the old Poems which went 
under the Name of Orpheus, were written in the 
Dorie Dialect. But now the Fragments, which thofe 
Ancients, who did not write in Doric, have pre- 
ferved to us, are in the common Dialeét. It is 
very evident then they have been tranidialected. 

2. We come now to the Doétor’s other Argus 
ment for the Impofture, which runs thus: — Te 
Report of Zaleucus being a Pythagorean was ga- 
thered from fome Paffages in the Sytem of Laws a- 
Seribed to him, for where ele could they theet with it ? 
So that if.it can bé proved be was more ancient thai 
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Pythagoras, this fale Story of bis being a Pytha- 
gorean being taken from that Sytem, muf? con- 
vict it of a Cheat*, We then procecds to prove 
him more ancient than Pythagoras; which he 
does with great Force of Learning and Reafoningy 
though his Arguments are not all equally well 
chofe. For inftance, where he brings this as a 
Proof that Zaleucus was no Scholar of Pythagoras, 
“« Becaulc he afcribed all his Laws to Afinerva, 
‘<from whom he pretended to receive them in 
*¢ Dreams: which (in the Doétor’s Opinion) has 
“nothing of a Pythagorean in it. For Pythagoras’s 
«¢ Scholars afcribed every thing to their Mafter: 
“it was always duns toa with them, be faid i. 
<¢ Therefore if Zaleucus.had been of that Society, he 
** would certainly have honoured his Mafter, by 
‘‘imputing his Laws to his Inftructions’.’ Bue 
this Argument is of no manner of Weight: For, 
1. From what has been faid above of the Genius of 
ancient Legiflation, it appears, that univerfal 
Practice required, and the Nature of the Thing 
neceffitated the Law-giver to afcribe his Laws to 
the Infpiration of fome God. 2. Asto the famous 
civms 200 and its Ufe in the Schools of Philofophy ; 
it was not peculiar to the Pythagoreans, but com- 
mon to all the Seéts of Greece, jurarein verba Ma- 
gifiri. A device to keep them diftin@ and fepa- 
rate from each other; and acompencious way of 
arguing, amongft thofe of 4he fame School. It 
would then have been ridiculous to have urged its 
Authority to any out of the Seét,; more fo, to 
the common People; and moft ofall, to fuch, upon 
public and practical Matters; the aums i¢w being 
urged only in Points of Speculation and Philofo- 
phy. Indeed fo unlucky an Argument it is, that, 
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on the Contrary, the Reader will, I belicve, be 
apt to conclude, this very Circumftance of Zaleucus’s 
afcribing his Laws to Minerva, was one of the 
Things that gave Birth to the Report of his being 
a Pythagorean. And doubtlefs, it would have 
much Weight with thofe who did not carefully 
enough attend to the Chronological Marks that 
oppofed it, For in this, Za/eucus might be fuppofed 
to follow both the Precept and Example of Py- 
thagoras; he himfelf pretending to be infpired by 
Minerva : and teaching it as the moft efficacious way 
of efteblifhing Civil Juttice, to propagate the Opi- 
nion of the Gods having an intimate Intercourfe 
with Mankind®, 

But notwithftanding the badnefs of this Argu- 
ment, the Doctor, as we faid, proves his Point 
with great Clearnefs, that Zaleucus was earlier than 
Pythagoras. - And in Conclufion draws the Infer- 
ence abovementioned, in thefe Terms: Jt was ge- 
neraily reported Zaleucus was a Pythagorean ; it is 
proved he was not, This will refute the Book itfelf. 
For if any Intimation was given in the Book that the 
Author was a Pythagorean; the Impofture is evident. 
“¢ And yet it is bard to give any other Reafon that foould 
** induce the later Writers to call bim a Pythagorean.” 
Some Impoftor therefore made a Syftem of Laws under 
tbe Name of Zaleucus, andin it gave a broad Hint 
that be was a Scholar of Pythagoras. 

Here he refts his Caufe. Jf then it be not bard to 
give another Reafon, that foould induce the later Writ- 
ers to call bim a Pythagorean, his long Differta- 
tionto prove Zaleucus the earlier of the two, is of 
no manner 6f Ufe, to the Proof of the Impofture. 
Thave already hinted at avery probable one, which 
was his having the fame infpiring Goddefs with 
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Pythagoras. And this will be much ftrengthened 
by this farther remarkable Confideration, that 
Minerva became the peculiar Patronefs of the Py- 
thagorean Legiflators, on Account of the Affiftance 
fhe had given to their Mafter. To which, we 
may add, the Laws being in Doric (and fuppofing 
them genuine, they certainly were fo) for this 
Idiom was peculiar to the Pythagoric School*. And 
farther, that the whole Proem of Zaleucus’s Laws 


h This we are told by Famblicus, His Words are, Aiyelu 
mene, ws Pun yxencbea mm waile@a Excéisoss aaeny fe Dov. Vit. 
Pyth. 194. Kuft. Ed. Dr. Bentley underftands them to fignify that 
every one fhould ufe his own Mother Tongue. And indeed, without 
reading the Context one could fcarce avoid giving this Senfe to 
them. Vizzanius, — that every one fhould ufe the Mother 
Tongue of Crotona; which was the Doric. Of thefe, the Doétor 
fays, which is the true, perhaps all competent Readers will not 
be of one Mind, p.386. But I believe there will be no great 
Diverfity of Opinions amongft thofe who weigh the following 
Reafons: 1. Famblicus adds, 13 Levidesv sm tdoninacy ; by 
which I underftand him to mean that rhe Pythagoric Sed did not 
approve of a foreign Dialeé. For if it was meant of the particular 
Greeks that entered into it, it has no Senfe or Meaning in this 
Place. But now a Seét’s notapproving of a foreign Dialeé&t, muft 
fuppofe they had one natural and peculiar to it. 2. Famblicus 
in the fame Place tells us that Pythagoras valued the Doric above 
the other Greek Dialects, as the moft agreeable to the Laws of 
Harmony. Ty 3 Awesay PCS YENCH cvagecvay ev. Now he 
having made the Effence of the Soul Harmony, it was no 
Wonder he fhould chufe a Dialect, which he fuppofed ap- 
proached neareft to its Nature; that the Mind and Tongue 
might go together. 3. Pythagoras feems here to have affected 
imitating his Matter Orpheus, from whom, as.we fhall fee 
hereafter, he borrowed much ef his Philofophy. For Famblicus 
tells us, that the old Writings that went under the Name of Or- 
pheus, were compofed in Doric. 4.. But, Laftly, a Paflage in 
Porphyry’s Life of Pythagoras feems alone fufficient to determine 
this Matter: Fambiicus giving the Caufes of the Decay of the 
Pythagoric Philofophy, affigns this for one, that their Commenta- 
ries were written in Doric. "Ewag da 70 9 te yeyeouubs 
Awess yeveggba, p. 49, Kuff. Ed. than which nothing can- 
be a clearer Comment on the Words in Queftion, to determine 
them to, the Senfe we contend for. 
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was formed agreeably to the Precepts of Pytha-. 
goras in this Matter; who directs, that, next after 
the Worfhip of the Gods; Demon, and Parent- 
worfhip fhould be enjoined’, And Jater Writers, 
feeing thefe two vifible Marks of a Pythagorean, 
might, without farther Confideration, reafonably 
be difpofed to think Zaleucus of that Sect. But 
as the learned Doctor has made out from fure 
Chronological Evidence, that this was a Miftake, 
we muft feek fome other Caufe of the Uniformity. 
Which I take to be this: Zaleucus was in the 
higheft Repute in Greece for Legiflation in the 
Time of Pythagoras; which might incline that 
Philofopher to imitate him, both in his infpiring 
Goddefs, and in the Proem of his Laws. So chat 
Pofterity was only miftaken in which was the 
Copy, and which the Original. This they might 
very well be; for Pythagoras, and his Seét, had 
engroffed all the Fame in the Fact of Legiflation: 
Which leads me to another probable Caufe of the 
common Opinion of Zaleucus’s being a Pythagorean. 
‘The Character of this Sect we fay, and fhall prove 
hereafter, was fo great for Law-giving, that after 
Ages thought nothing could be done to Purpofe, 
in that Way, which had not a Pythagorean for its 
Author, So, befides Zaleucus, the Ancients fup- 
pofed Charondas, Numa‘, Zamolxis', Phytius, 
Theocles, Elicaon, Ariftocrates, nay the very Dru- 
ids™, Legiflators of Gaul, and in a Word all the 
eminent Legiflators that lived any thing near the 
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Time of Pythagoras, to be inftructed by him. And 
this Notion not only fprung from his great Cha- 
racter and Reputation, but was likewife nurfed up 
and improved by the Pytbhagoreans themfelves, to 
beget honour to their Mafter; as we may fee in 
Famblicus’s Life of that Philofopher. So that was 
there no more init than this, as Zalewcus’s Infti- 
tutions were in great Repute, we might very natu- 
rally account for the Mittake. 

But Laftly, it is indeed very true, that, as the 
Doctor fulpected, the principal Ground of the Re- 
port of Zaleucus being a Pythagorean, was gathered 
from fome Paffages in the Syftem of Laws afcribed to 
bim. He is only too hafty in his Conclufion that 
therefore shis muft convitt the Syftem of a Cheat. 
What led him to it 1s his fuppofing that no fuch 
Report could be gathered from Paffages in the Syftem, 
but fuch as muft be az Intimation that the Author was 
a Pythagorean: And that there is no Difference be- 
tween giving and taking an Intimation. If then this 
Report might be gathered from Paflages that con- 
tained no IJntimation, and if the Reader may under- 
ftand that to be an Intimation which the Writer 
never intended for one; then will the Credit of 
thefe Remains continue unfhaken, though we grant 
the Doétor his whole Premiffes, and all the Facts 
he contends for. 

It is certain then, a principal Ground of the Re- 
port was gathered from a Paffage in his Syftem of 
Laws. And I believe I have found what that was. 
Zaleucus in his Preface fpeaks of an evil Genius or 
Demon, AAIMQN KAKOS, as influencing Men 
to wickednefs. This thougha Notion of the high- 
eft "Antiquity, whofe Origin and Author are 

much 
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much difputed of, yet was the diftinguifhing Do- 
&rine of the Pythagoreans. Plutarch {peaking of 
Pythagoras’s Opinion of the firft Principle, fays, 
that that Philofopher called, Tyv povada Oey’ tyv 
A Svdda, daipova. Which Avas the Pytbhagoreans 
ufed extremely to vilifie and revile as the Caufe of 
all Evil. The Application of this Doctrine I fup- 
pofe Pythagoras might borrow from Zaleucus, and 
here again Pofterity be miftaken as to the original 
Author. But we may colleét from the fame P/u- 
tarcb, that this Opinion was cultivated by all the 
ancient Legiflators. For he who favoured the No- 
tion of two Principles, the one Good, and the 
other Evil, affects, I obferve, to draw every anci- 
ent Writer, that but mentions an evil Demon, into 
his Seét. In his Treatife of J/is and O/iris, he fpeaks 
to this Purpofe, — «* That it was a moft ancient 
‘¢ Opinion delivered as well by Lecistators as 
s¢ Divines, that the World was neither made by 
¢¢ Chance, neither did one Caufe govern all things, 
*¢ without Oppofition®.” 

This Notion therefore, delivered in the Proem 
of Zaleucus’s Laws, might very well be underftood 
asan Intimation of the Author's being a Pythagorean, 
and yet, not being fo defigned by the Author, it 
tends not, in the leaft, to refute the Book it/elf. 

The other Arguments, againft thefe Laws, and 
thofe of Charondas, are fuch flender Things, that, 
after the Confutation of what is urged above, they 
will not be able to bear their own Weight. 
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On the whole then, I prefume, it appears that 
the Credit of thefe Remains ftands unfhaken for 
any thing the learned Doctor has advanced to the 
contrary, and that we may fafely urge them as of 
the Antiquity they pretend to. 

Thus Zaleucus begins his Preface: — ‘* Every 
¢¢ Inhabitant, whether of Town or Country, fhould 
<< firft of all be firmly perfuaded of the Being and 
«* Exiftence of the Gods: which Belief he will be 
«¢ readily induced to entertain, when he contem- 
<¢ plates the Heavens, regards the World, and ob- 
«¢ ferves the Difpofition, Order, and Harmony of 
«6 the Univerfe ; which can neither be the Work 
‘© of blind Chance, or of Man. Thefe Gods are 
‘© to be worfhiped as the Caufe of all the real 
«© Good we enjoy. Every one therefore fhould fo 
«© prepare, and poffefs his Mind, as to be free 
“¢ from every Kind of Pollution ; being perfuaded 
«© that God is not honoured by a wicked Perfon, 
«¢ nor acceptably ferved with fumptuous Ceremo- 
«* nies, or taken with coftly Sacrifices, like a mi- 
<¢ ferable Man; but with Virtue only, and a con- 
«¢ {tant Difpofition to good and juft A@ions. On 
¢¢ which account, ;. Every one ought to labour all 
«¢he can to become good, both in Practice and 
«© Principle, whereby he will render himfelf dear 
<< and acceptable to God: .. Ought to fear more 
<¢ what leads to Ignominy and Difhononr, than to 
<¢ Lofs of Wealth and Fortune; and to efteem him 
<¢ the worthieft Citizen, who gives up his world- 
«© ly Goods, rather than renounce his Honefty 
«sand Love of Juftice: .. But thofe whofe Ap- 
<< petites are fo headftrong as,not to fuffer chem 
«to be perfuaded to thefe Things, and whofe 
«¢ Minds are turned with a natural Bias towards 
«¢ Evil, whether they be Men or Women, Citizens 
«© or Sojourners, fhould remember the Gods; and 
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<< think upon their Nature, and of the Judgments 
<«¢ they always have in ftore, to inflict upon wicked 
«© Men: They fhould jet before themfelves the dread- 
<¢ ful Hour of Death, a Period they muft all arrive 
“at; when the Memory of evil A€tions paft will 
<< feize every Sinner with Remorfe, accompanied with 
<< the fruitlefs Wifh of having fubmitted his Aétions to 
<< the Rules of Fujftice. Every one therefore fhould 
‘© fo watch over his Behaviour, as if that Hour was 
<6 fiill prefent with him, and attended all his Mo- 
‘¢ tions: which is the way to keep up in himfelf 
«< an exact regard to Right and Juftice. Bur iF 
‘© THE WICKED DEMON ATTEMPTS TO INFLU- 
‘© ENCE HIM TO Eviz, let him fly to the Altars 
«and Temples of the Gods, as the fureft Afylum 
<< from Injuftice; Injuftice, whom he fhould re- 
‘¢ gard as the crueleft and wickedeft of Tyrants ; 
<< and implore their Affiftance to drive her far from 
“chim. To thisend, let him likewife have re- 
“* courfe to thofe, whofe Reputations are high for 
«¢ Probity and Virtue; whom he may hear dif- 
<“ courfe of the Happinefs of Good, and the Ven- 
‘© geance attending Evil Men?.” 

It 
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It is indeed furprizing, that any Man who had 
attentively confidered thisadmirable Remain, fhould 
think it the Forgery of a Sophift. The Author of 
it plainly underftood human Nature and Society at 
another fort of rate. He has not only given us an 
exaé Pourtrait of natural Religion pure and unfo- 
phifticated ; but, in applying it to the Service of 
the State, has explained the Ufe and Subferviency 
of its Parts, to the three great Claffes of Mankind, 
which make up the Body of all Communities. -He 
has recommended the intrinfic Excellence of Virtue, 
and Obedience to the Will and Example of the 
Gods, to thofe who are of fo ingenuous and well- 
- framed a Nature, as to be always difpofed to em- 
brace Truth and Right: To others, of a lefs he- 
roic turn of Mind, who idolize Reputation, he 
holds out Honour and Ignominy, as the infepara- 
ble Attendants of good and evil Actions: And, to 
the common run of more intractable and perverfe 
Spirits, he preaches up the Doétrine of future Re- 
wards and Punifhments. I will only obferve, chat 
it appears to have been from hence, that Pompo- 
natius borrowed the beautiful Paffage, which we 
have quoted at large, in the firft Book of this 
“Tireatife. 

Thus Zaleucus: and much in the fame fafhion 
does Charondas introduce his Laws. 

In imitation of this Practice, P/ato likewife, and 
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Cicero both preface their Laws with the Sanctions 
of Religion: And though thefe two great Men 
were not, ftrictly fpeaking, Legiflators in form ; 
yet we are not to fancy, that what they wrote, in 
this way, was like the Dreams of the Sophifts, for 
the Entertainment of the idle and imaginative. 
They were both well practifed in the public, and 
deeply converfant in human Nature; and they 
formed their Inftitutes altogether on the Plan, and 
in the Spirit and Views of ancient Legiflation : 
The Foundation of Plato’s Laws being the dic 
Inftitutes ; and of Cicero's, the twelve Lables: who 
himfelf takes care to warn us of this difference : — 
<< In Imitation (fays he) of Plato, the moft !-arnec, 
“cand, at the fame time, the wifeft of the Philo- 
<< fophers, who wrote bef? of a Republic, and 
<< Jikewife, feparately, of the Laws thereof, I think 
<< it will be proper, before I give the Law icfelf’, 

y to 


a Tread here, with Turnchus, gui princeps de Rep. confcripfit. 
Lambin objeéts to this reading, becaufe we gather from Arifiotle, 
that Plato was not the firft that avrote of a Republic; he tup- 
pofing the Words required that Senfe: whereas they fignify, 
cvho wrote beft of a Republic, as we have tranflated them; and 
as Turnebus, without queltion, underftcod them. ‘That this was 
Tully's Opinion of Plato, may be gathered from many Places in 
his Writings. 

* Ut priufquam ipfam /egem recitem, de ejus legis Jaude dicam. 
This Paffage isnot without its Difficulty. If by Lex is meant 
the whole Syftem of Laws that follows, which the tenour of the 
Difcourfe leads one to conclude; then, by Laus, the Recom- 
mendation of it, we are to underitand the fhewing, as he does in 
the following Chapter, that the Gods intereited themfelves very 
much in the Obfervance or Incbfervance of Civil Laws: which 
implies that they were indced their Laws: And fo Tully calls 
them, in the 4th Ch. of this Book: Ita principem legem illam, 
SF ultimam, mentem effe dicebant omnia, ratione aut cogentis, aut 
_ wetantis Deis ex qua illa Lex quam Dii humano generi dederunt, 

refi eff uaupara. And the fhewing that Civil Laws came 
originally from the Gods, was the highett Commendation of 
them. — But if by Lex we are to fe cand only the fir/? . 
K ° 
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“* to fay fomewhat in recommendation of it: which 
“¢ T obferve, was the Method of Zaleucus and Cha- 
<¢ yondas. For their Syftems of Laws was not an 
<< Exercife of Wir, or defigned for the Amufe- 
** ment of idle, fpeculative Men, but compofed 
‘* for the Ufe of their Fellow Citizens, in the Ad- 
“* miniftration of the Republic. Thefe Plato imi- 
‘¢ tated; as thinking this likewife to be the Bufi- 
“nefs of Law.; to gain fomewhat of its End 
<< by the gentler Methods of Perfuafion, and not 
* to carry every thing by-Force and Fear of Pu- 
¢¢ nifhment’.” 

Here, we fee, he intimates, that Plato and him- 
felt had che fame Views in writing Laws with Z¢- 
leucus and Charendas , namely, the Benefit of their 
Fellow Citizens. The’ Difference between them 
was, that the two Criginals were employed by 
their Country ; and the two Copiefts generoufly 
undertook an Office they were not called to. 

On all accounts, thefe two latter are the greateft 
Authorities Antiquity can fupply us with, and the 
moft deferving to be heard in this Matter. But, 
to fhorten, all we can, the Drudgery of quoting ; 
as Cicero profefles to borrow from Plato, fpeaks 
his Sentiments, and often in his Words, we fhall 
content ourfelves in citing the Roman only, as 


of the Syitem, which begins, 4d Divos adeunto cafle, &c. then 
by Recommendation: is meant fhewing, as he does, likewife in the 
following Chapter, the Ufe and Service of Religion to Civil 
Society. 
f Sed, ut vir doétiffimus fecit Plato, atque idem graviffimus phi- 
fofophorum omnium, qui. princeps de republica confcripfit, idem- 
que feparatim de legibus cjus, id mihi credo effe faciendum ;_ ut 
priufquam ipfam Legem recitem, de ejus legis laude dicam. 
Quod idem & Zaleucum & Charondam fecifle video; cum qui- 
dem illi non ftudii & deleétationis, fed reipublica: caufi leges civi- 
tatibus fuis fcripferunt. Quos imitatus Plato, videlicet hoc quo- 
que Legis putavit effe, perfuadere aliquid, non omnia vi,ac minis 
cOpere. De Leg. 1.2. 6.6. 
“a : abun- 
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abundantly fufficient to fhew the Opinion of them 
both. 


Cicero’s Introduction to his Laws, is as follows: 


ae ‘* ber our Citizen then be firit of al) firmly 
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perfuaded of the Government and Dominion of 
the Gods; that they are the Lords and Matters 
of the Univerfe ; that all things are directed by 
their Power, Difpofal, and Brodener ; and that 
the whole Race of Mankind is in the higheft 
manner indebted to them; that they are inti- 
mately acquainted with every one’s State and 
Condition ; that they know what he does, what 
he thinks; with what Difpofition of Mind, with 
what Degree of Piety he performs the Acts and 
Offices of Religion ; and that, accordingly, they 
make a Diftinétion between good and evil Men. 
The Mind being imbued with thefe Opinions, 
wil! never deviate, in its Determinations, from 
Truth and Utility. And what’ is more certain, 
than that no one ought to be fo ftupidly arro- 
gant, as to fuppofe there is Mind and Reafon 
in himfelf, and none in the Heavens and the 
World; or that thofe things which can {carce 
be comprehended with the utinoft ftretch of hu- 
man Genius, perform their Motions without an 
underftanding Director? But him, whom the 
Courfes of the heavenly Bodies, the ViciMitudes 
of Day and Night, the orderly Temperature of 
the Seafons, and the various Bleffings the Earth 
pours out for our Subfiftence and our Pleafure, ~ 
will not excite, will not compel to Gratitude ; 
is it fit fach a one fhould be fo much as reckoned 
in the Number of Mankind? And fince all 
things that are endowed with Reafon, are more 
oncelient than thofe which are devoid of it, and’ 
that it is Impiety to fay, any. particular is more 
excellent than the awiverfal Nature; we mutt. 
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<¢ needs confefs this Nature to be endowed with 
« Reafon. That thefe Opinions are likewife ufe- 
<¢ ful,“ who can deny, when he confiders what Sta- 
«© bility is derived to the Public from within, by 
‘s the Religion of an Oath ; and what Security it 
“enjoys from without, by the holy Rites which 
* accompany national Leagues and Treaties? how 
“<< efficacious the Fear of divine Punifhment is to 
«« deter Men from Wickednefs? and how venera- 
“ble and auguft that Society muft needs efteem 
‘¢ itfelf, where the immortal Gods themfelves are 
‘¢ believed to interpofe both as Judges and Wit- 
‘¢ neffes? Here you have the Proem of the Law : 
(moro Plato cas it. 

And then follow the Laws themfelves ; the firft 
of which is conceived in thefe Words: — Let thoje 
wvho approach the Gods, be pure and undefiled, be their 
Offerings feafoned with Piety, and all Oftentation of 


t Sit igitur hoc a principio perfuafum civibus, dominos effe 
omnium rerum ac moderatores Deos, eaque qux gerantur, eorum 
geri vi, ditione, ac numine, eofdemque optime de genere homi- 
num mereri; & qualis quifque fit, quid agat, quid in fe admittat, 
qua mente, qua pietate colat religiones, intueri; piorumque .& 
impiorem habere rationem. His enim rebus imbutz mentes, 
haud fane abhorrebunt ab utili, & a vera fententia. Quid eft 
enim verius, quam neminem efle oportere tam ftulte arrogantem, 
ut in fe rationem & mentem putet ineffe, in caelo mundoque non 
putet ? aut ut ea, que vix fumma ingenii ratione comprehendat, 
nulla ratione moveri putet? Quem vero aftrorum ordines, quenz 
dierum noctiumque viciffitudines, quem menfium temperatio, 
quemque ea, que gignuntur nobis ad fruendum, non gratum effe 
cogant ; hunc hominem omnino numerare qui decet? Cumque 
omnia, quz rationem habent, preftent iis, que fint rationis cx- 
pertia, nefafque fit dicere, ullam rem praftare nature omnium 
rerum ; rationem ineffe in ea, confitendum eft. Utiles effe an- 
tem opiniones has, quis neget, cim intelligat, quam multa fir- 
mentur jurejurando, quant falutis fint feederum religiones ? quam 
multos divini fupplicii metus a fcelere revocarit ? quamque fanéta 
fit focietas civiam inter ipfos, Diis immortalibus interpofitis tum 
judictbus tum teitibus? Habes legis Proemium: fic.enim hoc 
appenat Plato. De Leg. liz. ¢. 7. 
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Pomp omitted : The God himfelf will be bis own Aven- 
ger upon them who do otberwife. Let the Geds, and 
thofe who bave always been efteemed in the Number of 
Celeftials, be worfbiped: and thofe likewife whom their 
Merits have raifed to Heaven; as Hercules, Bacchus, 
AEfculapius, Caftor, Pollux, ¢zd Romulus. And to 
thofe Qualities, by whofe Aid Mortals arrive thither, 
fuch as Reafon, Virtue, Piety, good Faith, let there 
be Chapels erected, wherein to celebrate their Praifes. 


SECT. 4 


HE next Step the Legiflator took, was to af- 
tt firm and eftablifh the general Doctrine of a 
Providence, which he had delivered in his Laws, 
by a very particular, and popular Method of in- 
culcating the belief of a future State of Rewards 
2nd Punifhments. 

This was by the Invention of the MysTeErtzs, 
‘the moft facred Part of Pagan Religion ; and fram- 
ed to ftrike moft forcibly and deep into the Minds 
and Imaginations of the People. 

To this End and Purpofe were religious My/leries 
inftituted: which, becaufe it is a thing little known 
or attended to, the Ancients who wrote exprefsly 
on the Myfteries, fuch as Melanthius, Menander, 
Hicefius, Sotades, and others, not being come down 
to us, I hold ic not befide our Purpofe to give as 
full, and as diftin@ an Account of the whole Mat-° 
ter, as the Nature of the prefent Work will allow. 
The Writers on this part of Pagan Worfhip, are 


« Ad Divos adeunto cafté; pietatem adhibento, opes amo- 
vento: qui fecus faxit, Deus ipfe vindex erit. — Divos, & eos qui 
coeleftes femper habiti, colunto; & ollos, quos endo ceelo-merita 
-vocaverint, Herculem, Liberum, ©{culapium, Caftorem, Pollu- 
cem, Quirinum. Aft olla, propter qu dagur homini ad{fcenfus 
in celum, mentem, virtutem, pietatem, fidem, carumque lau- 
dum delubra funto. De Leg. 1.2. ¢. 8. 
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altogether in the dark concerning the Original and 
-Progrefs of it; not excepting Meurfius himfelf, 
whom yet I am much indebted to, for abridging 
my Labour, in fearching through Antiquity for all 
the Paflages that make mention of the Eleufintan 
Myfieries, and for bringing the greateft Part of 
them together under one View”. 

To avoid Ambiguity, we fhall firft explain the 
Term. Each of the Geds of Paganifm had, be- 
fides the public and open Worthip paid to them, 
a fecret Worfbip ; into which none were admitted 
bur thofe who had been felected by preparatory 
Ceremonies, called Initiation. This fecret Worfhip 
was termed the Mysteries: But though every 
God had, befides his open Worfhip, the fecret 
likewife ; yet this latter'was not paid to him in all 
Places where the former was; but only there, 
where he was the Patron God, or in principal 
Efteem, Thus, when in confequence of that inter- 
community of Paganifm, which will be explained 
hereafter, one Nation adopted the Gods of another, 
they did not always take in, at the fame time, the 
fecret Worfhip or Myfteries of that God: So in 
Rome the public and open Worthip of Bacchus was 
in ufe long before his Myfteries were admitted. 
But on the other hand again, the Worfhip of the 
ftrange God was fometimes introduced only for the 
Jake of his Myfteries: As in the fame place were 
fis and Ofiris, Thus ftood the Cafe in general; 
the particular Exceptions to it will be feen in the 
fequel of this Section. 

The firft and original My/eries, of which we 
have any Account, were thofe of J/s and Ofris 
in Ecypr ; from whence they were derived to 
the Greeks*, under the Prefidency of various 

~ Eleufinia: five de Cereris Elenfinx facro: 

2 Diod. Sic. Lib. rt. ve ’ 
Gods, 
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Gods”, as the Inftitutor thought moft for his pur- 
pofe: Zor ‘oafter brought them into rect 1a; Cadmus 
and Inachus into Greece at large? Orpheus into 
Thrace; Melampus to Argis; Ti rophonius into Beo- 
tia; Minos into Crete; Cinyras into Cyprus; and 
Erechtheus to Athens. And as in Egypt they 
were to J/is and Ofiris; fo in Afia they were to 
Mithras; in Samothrace to the.Mother of the Gods; 
in Beotia to Bacchus; in Cyprus to Venus; in Crete 
to Fupiter ; in Athens to Ceres and Proferpine; in 
Amphiffa to Caftor and Pollux; in Lemnus to Vul- 
cau: and fo to others, in other Places. 

The Nature and End of thefe were all the fame, 
to teach the Doétrine of a future State. This the 
two moft learned Writers of Antiquity, of different 
Parties agree in, Origenand Ceélfus: The firft, mind- 
ing his Adverfary of the Difference between the 
future Life Chriftianity promifes, and that taught 
in Paganifm ; bids him compare the Chriftian with 
what rik the rd of Philofophy, and all the My- 
{teries, amongft Greel:s and Barbarians, taught®: 
And Celjus, in his turn, endeavouring to fhew that 
Chriftianity had no advantage over Paganifm, by 
the Efficacy of ftronger Sanctions, addreffes thofe 
he writes again{ft, in this manner: But now, after 
all, juft as you believe eternal Punifbinents, fo do the. 
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Minifters of the facred Rites, and thofe who initiate 
into, and prefide in the Myfteries®, . They continued 
long in Religious Obfervance: fome were more 
celebrated and extenfive, and others Iefs fo; to 
which many accidental Caufes contributed: £u- 
ripides makes Bacchus fay in his Tragedy of that 
Name‘, That the Orgies were celebrated by all 
Nations, and that he came to introduce them a- 
mongft the Greeks. And it is not improbable that 
everal barbarous Nations had learnt them of the 
Egyptians long before they came into Greece: The 
Druids of Britain, who had, as well as the Brach- 
mans of India, their Religion from thence, cele- 
brated the Orgies of Bacchus, as we learn from Dio- 
ayfius the African. But, of all the Myfteries, thofe 
which bore that Name’ by way of Eminence, the 
EveusiInian, celebrated at Athens in Honour of 
Ceres, were by far the moft famed ; and in procefs 
of time abforbed, and as it were fwallowed up all 
the reft. Their Neighbours all around them very 
early practifed thefe Myfteries to a Neglect of 
their own: In a little time all Greece and Afia 
Minor were initiated into them: And at length 
they fpread over the whole Roman Empire, and 
even beyond the Limits of it. So Tully: Omitio 
Fleufinam fanétam illam &8 auguftam  ubi initiantur 
gentes orarum ultine*, And we are told in Zo/i- 
mus, that thefe meft boly Rites were then fo exten/ive, 


& Mx rsre ae o Bliss, wor ep TV KOARTELS BAWYING vou Cets® Btw 
IG oF ? bspay curve tSnfqrca TIA-scu TE %S uvsavyulos. 1,8. p. 408. 
And that nothing abfurd was taught in the Myfteries concerning 
a future State, I colleét from the Anfwer Origen makes to Cedfus, 
who had preferred what was taught in the Myfterics of Bacchus, 
on that Point, to what the Chriftian Religion revealed concerning 
it.—— wee Me oy F Beewgicdy teAcTW ese tis bss wizvos At[Oy are 
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as to take in the whole Race of Mankind®: And Ari-° 
fides calls it the common Temple of the Earth*, 

How this came to pafs, is to be accounted for 
from the Nature of the State, which gave Birth to 
thefe Myfteries. Athens was a City the moft de- 
voted to Religion of any upon the Face of the 
Earth. On this Account, their Poet Sophocles, 
calls it, the facred Building of the Gods*. Nor was 
it a lefs Compliment, St. Paz! intended to pay 
them when he faid"Avdees “Abnvatios, oF metvla we dea- 
eideupovestoxs vas fewea’. Hence Athens became 
the Standard in Matters of Religion to the reft of 
the World. 

In Difcourfing then of the Myfteries in general, 
we muft be forced to take our Ideas of them, chiefly 
from what we find practifed in thefe. Nor need 
we fear to be miftaken, the End of all being the 
fame, and all having one common Original, name- 
ly Egypt. 

To begin then with the Purpofe and Defign of 
their Inftitution. This will be feen, by fhewing 
what was taught in the Myfteries promifcuoufly 
to’ all. 

To fupport the Doétrine of a Providence, which 
they taught prefided over the Univerfe’, they in- 
culcated, by all kind of Methods, as we fhall fee 
hereafter, the Belief of a future State of Rewards 
and Punifhments*, But as this did not quite clear 
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up the myfterious Ways of Providence, they added, 
to it the Doctrine of the Metempfychofis, or the 
Belief of a prior State: As we learn from Tully, 
and Porphyry’, who informs us that it was taught 
in the Myfteries of the Perfiaz Mythras. This 
was an ingenious Solution, invented by the Egyptian 
Legiflators, to remove all doubts concerning the 
moral Attributes of God?; and fo confequently, 
firmly to eftablith the Belief of his Providence from 
a fucure State. 

For the Legiflator well knew how precarious 
that Belief was, while the moral Attributes of God 
were doubted of. Accordingly Proclus on the firft 
of Plato’s Rep. reprefents the Myfteries, as fup- 
porting the Doétrine of a Providence on this 
footing. "Rewhdv'5 8 ocessev 2X 10 oxdlevev, F 
TiABLEVOV TO Cuz) F Czar. 

In inculcating the Doétrine of a future State, it 
was taught, that the Initiated fhould be happier than 
all other Mortals in that State: that while the 
Souls of the Profane, at their leaving the Body, 
ftuck faft in Mire and Filth, and remained in 
Darknefs, the Souls of the Jnitiated winged their 
Flight directly to the happy Iflands, and the Ha- 
bitations of the Gods*. This Promife was necef- 
fary forthe Support of the Myfteries, as the Myfte- 
ries were forthe Support of the Doctrine. But now 


l Kat D Mypx wale ist ¥ apdra, 7 METEMYYXQ- 
SiN ¢). we i Ee Padvery iouxacy cy seis & Miley pUsneAsols. De 
Ab. \.4. § 16. ; 

m So Tully Ex quibus humanz vite erroribus & xrumnis fit, 
ut interdum veteres illi five vates, five in facris Ini TIIsQUE tra- 
dendis divine mentis interpretes, qui nos ob aliqua {celera fuf- 
cepta in vita, fuperiore pocnarum luendarum caufla, natos effe 
dixerunt, aliquid vidiffe videantur. : 

" Plato Phadone Ariftides Eleufinié S apud Stobaam, 
Serm. 119, Ge. Schol. Arijt. Ranis. Djog. Laert. invita Cog. 
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left it fhould be miftaken, that Initiation alone, or 
any other Means than a virtuous Life, intitled ta 
this future Happinefs ; they perpetually inculcated, 
that it was the chief Bufinefs of the Myfteries to 
reftore the Soul to its original Purity. So Plato: 
dt was the End and Drift of Initiation to reftore tke 
Soul to that State, from whence it fell as from its native 
Seat of Perfettion®. They made every thing tend 
to fhew the Neceffity of Virtue, as appears from 
Epictetus, Thus, fays he, the Mvfteries become 
ufeful: thus we feize the true Spirit of them. For every 
thing therein was inftituted by the Ancients, for In- 
firuttion and Amendment of Life®, Porphyry gives us 
fome of thofe moral Precepts that were inculcated 
in the Myfteries, as, to honour their Parents, to offer 
up Fruits to the Gods, and to forbear Cruelty towards 
Animals*, In purfuance of this Scheme, it was re- 
quired in the Afpirant to the Myfteries that he 
fhould be of an unblemifhed and virtuous Character, 
and free even from the Sufpicion of any notorious 
Crime’. For the Difcovery of which he was fe- 
verely interrogated by the MZy/tagoge’. On this ac- 
count Syetonizs tells us, that when Nero, after the 
Murder of his Mother, took a Journey into Greece, 


© Suowes FT rerclay ow, ets reas avalayery ras Louxas enavo 
EDs x aearm iromigurh xci9ador, als do’ aexns. Phedone. 

P Ovlws wpériea viveGes Te pusnesa’ wtes 45 Gavleziay teye- 
pela. Orvint wadere 0 iwavgbdcn F Bie xaresadn Tava ravG 
vase FT exauay. Apud Arrian. Differt.\. 3. ¢. 21. The Reafon 
ef my trenflating es @a'leciav, in the Manner I have done, 
was, becaufe I imagined the Author in this obfcure Expreffion; 
alluded to the Cuftom, inthe Myfteries, of calling thofe who were 
initiated only in the lefler, Musa; but thefe who had the whole 
Secret in the greater, ‘Enéq]-u. 
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ALAM. 4: Satie 
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and had a Mind to be prefent at the Celebration 
of the Eleufinian Myfteries, the Confcience of his 
Parricide deterred him from itt. So the good 
Emperor M. Antoninus, when he would purge him- 
felf to the World of the Death of Avidius Caffius, 
chofe to be initiated into the Eleufintan Myfteries”: 
It being notorious to all, that none were admitted 
to their Participation, who laboured under the juft 
Sufpicion of any heinous Immorality. The Ini- 
tiated were enjoined, during the Celebration of the 
Myfteries, the greateft Purity, and higheft Eleva- 
tion of Mind. When you facrifice or pray, fays 
Epidtetus in Arrian, go with a prepared Purity of 
Mind, and with Difpofittons fo previoufly difpofed, as 
are required of you when you approach the ancient 
Rites and Myfteries”. It was not lawful, fays Tully, 
fo much as to indulge the Imprudence of the Eye in 
thefe Myjteries*. And Proclus tells us that the My- 
{teriesand Initiations drew theSouls of Men from a 
material, fenfual, and merely human Life, and join- 
ed them in Communion with the Gods’. Nor was a 
lefs Degree of exactnefs required in the future Con- 
duét of the Initiated*. They were obliged by 
felemn Engagements to commence a new Life of 
the ftricteft Purity and Virtue: on which Account, 


t Peregrinatione quidem, Grecia, Eleufiniis facris, quorum 
mitiatione impii & fcelerati voce praconis fubmoverentur, in- 
tereffe non aufus eft. Vita Neron. c. 34. ; 

u Ful. Capit. vita Ant. Phil. and Dion. Caf. 

Kat mete Suoias 3, S pera Syd,  weonyvdsxora, 
azeodiares Spor TH YiwAR, Ors b:eg%5 meorertvoe las Ky itegis Marcos: 
Arrian. Differt. 1. 3. €. 21. 

x Qué ne imprudentiam quidem oculorum adjici fas eft. 
De Leg. |. 2. €. 24- ' 
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Initiation was called TEAETH as fuppofing it the 
Means of Perfection*. The Confideration of all 
this made Tertullian fay, that in the Myfteries, 
omnia adverfus veritatem, de ipfa veritate conftruéta 
effe”. And Auftin, Diabelum animas deceptas illu- 
fafque pracipitaffe, quum polliceretur purgationem ani- 
me per eas, quas TEAETAS appellant’. 

The Initiated under this Difcipline, and with 
thefe Promifes, were efteemed the only happy Men. 
Ariftophanes who fpeaks the Senfe of the People, 
makes them exult after this Manner: Ox ws only 
does the Orb of Day fhine benignant, we only receive 
Pleafure from its Beams: wewho are initiated, and 
perform towards Citizens and Strangers all Ads of 
Piety and Fuftice*, And the longer any one was 
initiated, the more Honourable he was held*. It 
was even efteemed fcandalous not to be initiated: 
and how virtuous foever the Perfon otherwife ap- 
peared, he became Sufpicious to the People: As 
Socrates, and in after Times Demonax, as we fee in 
Eucian’s Life of his Friend. No wonder then, ip 
the fuperior Advantages of the Initiated, both 
‘here and hereafter, fhould make the Myfteries uni- 
verfally afpired to. And this wasindeed the Fact: 
For they foon grew as extenfive in the Numbers 
of all Ranks and Conditions they embraced, as in 
the Regions and Countries to which they pene- 
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trated. Men, Women, and Children were initiated 
therein. Thus Apuleius’ deferibes the State of the 
Myfteries in his Time. ‘* Influunt turbs, facris 
<¢ divinis initiatee, viri foeminaeque, omnis etatis et 
<* omnis dignitatis.”” The Pagans would feem, in- 
deed, as if they thought Initiation as neceffary as 
the Codriftians did Baptifms. And the Cuftom of 
initiating Children appears to have been general 
from this Paflage of Terence*. 

«¢ Ferietur alio munere ubi Hera pepereric ; 

«¢ Porro autem alio, ubi erit ptiero natalis dies; 

cio ip mele ener 
Nay they had even the fame Kind of Superftitien 
with Regard thereto, that fome Chri/ians had con- 
cerning Baptitm, namely to defer it to the Approach 
of Death ; 5 as appears from the honeft Farmer Jry- 
gus in the Pax of Ariffopbanes, 

Ad P purbives, wel rebvrncve. 
The Reafon ofall this is given us by the Scholiaft 
on the Rane of the fame Poet. —. It was believed 
by the Athenians, that be who was initiated, and in- 
fiructedin the Myfterics, foould obtain divine Honours 
after death: And THEREFORE all rau to be initiated’, 
And their Fondnefs for it was fogreat, that at fuch 
Times as the public Treafury was low, Admit- 
tance into thefe Myfteries could be made a Fund 
of. Ariftegiton, fays the Commentator on Hermo- 
£enes, in a great Scarcity of public Money, brought 


£ AMet.\. 11. 
& ‘This appears from the following Lines of Sophocles. 
— Tots 4 p jooves; CHES 
Zy ts. Teg O aRerss wary ene xan, 
h Phorm. AG. I. § or. 
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a Law, that in Athens every one fhould pay a certain — 
Sum for bis Initiation", 

Every Thingin thefe Rites was tranfacted in 
Myftery, and under the mott religious Seal of Se- 
crecy '. Which how it could agree, and was beft 
fitted to our Reprefentations of thefe Myfteries, as 
an Inftitution of the State, for the Ufe of the Peo- 
ple, we fhall now endeavour to fhew. 

_ They were hidden and kept fecret for thefe two 
Reafons: 1. Nothing ftimulates Man’s Curtofity . 
like that which retires from his Obfervation, and 
feems to forbid his fearch. Of this Opinion was 
the great Synefius where he fays: Ibe People will 
defpife what is eafy anc intelligible, and therefore they 
muft always be provided with fomething wonderful and 
mufterious in Religion, to bit their Tafte, and engage 
their Curiofity™. And again, the Ignorance of the 
Myfteries preferves their Veneration; for which Rea- 
fon, they are entrufted to the Cover of Night", On this 
Principle the Myfteries were framed. They were 
kept fecret, to excite the Curiofity: They were 
celebrated in the Night, to imprefs Veneration and 


Kk Agksoyeiray cv craves yenud-wr, eg Per voor, ae” “Abrvaiorg 
pots uveiocdas, Syrianus. 

1 Cum incognitis hominibus Orpheus facrorum ceremonias ape- 
riret; nihil aliud ab his quos initiabat in primo veftibulo ac unius 
jurisjurandi necefltatem, & cum terribili auctoritate religionis 
exegit, ne prophanis auribus inventa ac compofite religiones 
proderentur. Firmicus in limine 1. 6. <Aftrol. Nota funt 
- hee Grece fuperftitionis hierophantis, quibus inviolabili lege in-~ 
terdiftum erat, ne hzc atque hujufmodi Myfteria apud eos, qui - 
his facris minimé initiati effent, evalgarent. — Nicetas in Gregorié 
Nazianzeni Orat. es ta dyia Care. 
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religious Horror®. And they were performed with 
Variety of Shews and Reprefentations, of which 
more hereafter, to infix and perpetuate thofe Im- 
preffions’, Hitherto then the Myfteries are to be 
confidered as invented, not to deter, but to invite 
the Curiofity of the People. But, 

2. There was a Neceffity of teaching fome things 
to the Initiated, not expedient for others to know. 
The learned Varro in a Fragment of his Book of 
Religions, preferved by St. duffin, tells us, that 
‘¢ There were many Truths, which it was not ad- 
*¢ vantageous to the State to be generally known ; 
‘Cand many things, which, though Falfe, ic was 
*‘ expedient the People fhould believe; and that 
<< therefore the Greeks fhut up their Mysteries 
“in the silence of their facred Inclotures*.”’ 

Now to reconcile this feeming Contradiction, of 
fuppofing the Myfteries to be infticuted to invite 
the People into them, and at the fame Time, to 
keep them from the People’s Knowledge, we are 
to obferve there were in the Eleufinian Rites two 
Myfteries, the greater and the leis". To the Jes 
muft be referred what we faid of the Inftitutor’s 
Intention to invite the People into them ; and to 
the greater, his Intention of keeping fome Truths 
from the People’s Knowledge. Nor is this faid 


© Euripides in the Bacchantes, A& 2. makes Bacchus fay that 
the Orgies were celebrated in the Night, becaufe Darkne(s has 
fomething folemn and auguft in it, and propér to fill the Mind 
with facred Horror. 

P Te pusyesn cy AAAHLOPIALE Afydlas, wogs txaarkis 
% Sein, domeg cy CKOTQ, 6 NYKTI. Demet. Phatereus 
de Elocutione, §. 110. : 

q Multa effe vera, que vulgo fcire non fit utile; multaque, que, 
tametfi falfa fint, aliter exiftimare expediat. Et ideo Grecos 
Tevetas & Mysreria taciturnitate parietibufque claufiffe, 
&ey Gi. Da leg ¢.31. 
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without Authority: Antiquity is very exprefs for . 
this Diftin¢ction. Weare told that the leffer My- 
{teries were only a Kind of Preparation for the 
greater’, And that the ufual Time of Probation 
was five Years‘. And Clemens Alex. exprefsly ins 
forms us that thefe Secrets were lodged' in’ the 
greater Myfteries, 

Flowever it is very certain that both the greater, 
and leffer Myfteries were inftituted for the Service 
of the State: it follows, that the Doétrines taught 
in both, were for the Ufe and Benefit of Society 3 
only with this Difference, fome might, without 
Inconvenience, be taught promifcuoufly, others 
not. 

On the whole then of this Matter, it appears, 
as will be fully confirmed hereafter, that the Secret 
in the Jeffer Myfteries was fome hidden Rites and 
Shews to be kept from the People, only to invite 
their Curiofity ; and that the Secret in the Lreater, 
befides that, was fome hidden Doétrines to be kept 
from the People for the contrary Purpofe. 

But it will be worth while, as it isa Thing of 
Moment, to enquire more particularly into the hid- 
den Doctrines of the greater Myfteries. It feems 
yet to lie altogether in the dark, fo religioufly 
was the Secret kept. We hall therefore proceed 
cautioufly, and try, from the obfcure Hints drop- 

ped up and down in Antiquity, 
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We hall firft confider their general Nature: It ap- 
pears they muft needs be fuch, as if promifcuoufly 
taught, would bring Prejudice to the State ; why 
elfe were they fecreted? and, at the fame Time, 
Benefit, if with Caution and Prudence communi- 
cated ; why elfe were they taught aral]? 

This was their general Nature, and from this 
we maycome, ‘ 


I. To the certain Knowledge of what they 


were not; which isa Step to the Knowledge 
of whac they were. 


1. They were not the general Dodtrines of a 
Providence and future State; for thefe Reafons : 
+ Ancient Teftimony is moft exprefs, that thefe 
general Doétrines were taught promifcuoufly to all 
the Initiated, and weré the very Effence of my- 
{terious Rites. — Thefe were not capable of being 
hid and fecreted, becaufe they were the univerfa} 
Doétrines of Mankind in Society, —- There was no 
need to hide them ; becaufe the public Knowledge 
of them was fo far from being detrimental, that So- 
ciety, as we have fhewn, could not even fubfift 
without their being univerfally known and believed. 

2. Thefe fecret Doctrines could not be the meta- 
phyfical Speculations of the Philofophers concern- 
ing the Deity, and the human Soul, Becaufe this 
would be making the bidden Doétrines of the Schools 
of Philofophy, and of the Myfteries of Religion, 
all one; which they could not be, becaufe their 
Ends were different: That of the firft being only 
Truth ; ¢bat of the other, Utility. —. Becaufe re- 
vealing fuch metaphyfical Speculations to the 
Members of Civil Society, as fuch, with what Pre- 
caution foever, would be injurious to the State, 
and productive of no poffible good; as we fhalt 
fee when we come, in the third Book, to examine 
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what thofe metaphyfical Speculations were. — Be~ 
caufe thofe very Speculations, as we fhall then fees 
would overthrow every thing taught to all, in the 
Myfteries, of a Providence and a future Strate. 
And yet we are told by the Ancients, that the Do- 
étrines of a Providénce, and future State, were the 
Foundation of the mofe fecret ones, which we are 
now enquiring after. I have been the more parti- 
cular in overthrowing this Notion, that the fecret 
Doétrines of the Schools, and of the Myfteries 
might be the fame; becaufe I find it to be an 
Error, that fome, even of the moft knowing of 
the Ancients, were apt to run into.. What mifled 
them were, —» That the Schools, and Myfteries 
both pretended to the fame End; namely, fo re- 
ftore the Soul to its original Purity, and Perfettion. 
We have feen how much the Myfteries did fo. 
As to the Philofophers, Porphyry, - fpeaking of 
Pythagoras, tells us, that be profefid Philofophy, 
whofe End is to free and vindicate the Soul from thofe 
Chains and Confinements, to which its Abode with us 
hath fuljetted it', —« That the Schools and Myfte- 
ries had each their hidden Doétrines, that went 
under thecommon Name of ’ATl’O’P‘PHTA; and 
that, which had a common Name, was under{tood 
to have a common Nature. — But chiefly that the 
Philofopher and Legiflator, being frequently in 
one and the fame Perfon, and confequently the In- 
ftitutions of the Myfteries, and Schools by the 
fame Hand, it appeared reafonable to think, that 
the oardfeyle, in both, were the fame. They not 
diftinguifhing the two-foid Character of the ancient 
Sage, as fhall be explained in its Place. 
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IJ. From the Knowledge of what thefe Secrets 
were not, deduced from the general Knowledge 
of what they were, we fhall ac length arrive to 
the Difcovery of the Doétrines themfelves. 


We fhall begin with a Paffage of Clemens Alex. 
a After thefe Gey Luftrations] are the leffer 
Myfteries, in which is laid the Foundation of the hidden 
Dottrines, and Preparations for what is to come af- 
terwards*. Froma Knowledge of the Foundation, 
we may be able to form a Plan of the Superftru- 
€ture. This Foundation, as hath been fully fhewn, 
was the Belief of a Providence, and future State, 
and its Confequence on Practice, Engagements to 
a virtuous Life. But there was one infuperable 
Objitacle in Paganifm toa Life of Purity and Ho- 
Jinefs ; which was, the vicious Examples of their 
Gods. L£go homuncio hoc non facerem” ? was the 
abfolving Formulary, whenever a Man had deter- 
mined to give a Loofe to his irregular Appetites. 
Now the Myfteries profeffed not to exact any thing 
difficult of the Initiated, without affifting him in 
the Performance of his Obligations*. There was 
a Neceffity then of remedying this evil: which 
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was done by ftriking at the Root of it. So that, 
fuch of the Initiated, as were judged capable, were 
made acquainted with the whole Delufion. The AZy- 
Jlagogue taught them, that Fupiter, Mercury, Venus, 
Mars, and the whole Rabble of licentious Deities, 
were indeed only dead Mortals, fubject, in Life, 
to the fame Paffions and Vices with themfelves ; 
but having been, on feveral accounts, Benefactors 
to Mankind, grateful Pofterity had deified them ; 
and, with their Virtues, had indifcreetly canonized 
their Vices. The fabulous Gods being thus routed, 
the fupreme Caufe of all things, of Courfe, took 
thei Place. Him, they were taught to confider 
as the Creator of the Univerfe, who pervaded all 
things by his Virtue, and governed all by his Pro- 
vidence. From this Time the Initiated had the 
Title of Excalys, by which was meant ove that fees 
Things as they are without Difguif2 ; whereas before 
he was called Mvsy;, which has a contrary Signi- 
fication. 

Thus we fee, how what was taught and required 
in the defer Myjfteries, became the Foundation of 
Inftruction in the greater: The Obligation to a 
good Life in ¢hofe, made it neceffary to remove the 
Errors of Polytheifm in ibe/e; and the Doétrine 
of a Providence taught there, facilitated the Re- 
ception of the one Caufe of all things dere. 

Thefe were the Truths that Varro, as quoted 
above, tells us it was not expedient for the State, 
fhould be generally known: imagining the Error 
of Polytheifm to be fo inveterate, as not to be 
expelled, without throwing the Saciety into Con- 
vulfions, But Plato {poke out: .he*owned the tre 
Notion of God could not be.entrufted to the Multitude’. 
And in another place, that if is difficuls to find the 
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Father and Creator of the Univerfe, and when found, 
as impoffible to difcovér him to all the World®. 

Befides, ‘there was another Reafon why the Infti- 
tutors of the Myfteries, who, as we fhall fhew, were 
Legiflators, fhould be for keeping this Truth fe- 
eret. They had had, as we have fhewn, the great- 
eft Stroke in the Rife of Polytheifm. They con- 
trived it for the fake of the State ; and to keep the 
People in awe, under a greater Veneration for 
their Laws. This Polytheifm the Poets had much 
depraved, by inventing or recording vicious Stories 
of the Gods and Heroes; that the Legiflators 
would have ftifled. And they were only thefe Sto- 
ries, that in their Opinion, made Polytheifm hurt- 
ful to the State, as may be feen in Plato. 

That this Account of the sazgfuvie, in the greater 
Myfteries, is no precarious Conjecture, formed, 
merely in my own Imagination, ] fhall now en- 
deavour to fhew. 

The Egyptian Myftagogues in their fecret Rites, 
taught the Unity of the Godhead, as is made very 
evident by the great Cudworth*, Now it has been 
_ proved, that the Grecian, and Afiatic Myfteries 
were borrowed from thefe; fo that here isa ftrong 
Prefumption of the Faét. But to bring it more 
directly home: Chry/ippus, as quoted by the Au- 
thor of the Etymol. Magnum, {peaks to this Purpofe: 
t* And Chryfippus fays, that the fecret Doétrines 
®* concerning divine Matters, are rightly ‘called 
€* Teady; for that thefe ought to be the laft things 
66 the Initiated fhould be inftruéted in: the Soul 
€* thereby gaining an able Support ; and being pof- 
&¢ feffed of her Defires, can keep filent before the 
€* Uninitiated and Profane. ‘For it is a great 
& Prerogative to be admitted to thofe Lectures, 


? ts Tinea, 2 Jaiel. Sufem. c. 4. § 18. 
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¢¢ wherein are delivered juft and right Notions 
¢¢ concerning the Gods, and which teach Men to 
«* comprehend their Natures.” To the fame Pur- 
pofe Clemens: ‘© The Doctrines delivered in the 
«<< the great Myfteries, are concerning the Univerfe. 
«s Flere ends all Inftruction; things are feen as 
‘© they are; and Nature, and the Things of Na- 
*¢ ture, are given to be comprehended*.” And 
Pythagoras himfelf, as we find him quoted in Fam- 
blicus, tells us, that in the Thracian Myfteries of 
Orpheus, he was inftructed in the Unity of the firft 
Caufe; which in his obfcure Pythagoric Way he 
thus exprefles : — That the eternal Subjtance of Num- 
ber was the Principle, moft providential, of the Unt- 
verfe, of Heaven, and Earth, and of the.middle Na- 
tures’, But Cicero fully reveals the whole Myftery 5 
and confirms every thing we have jaid concerning 
it®. ——** But what? isnot almoft all Heaven (nor 


b Xpvosrwes 3 Crot, tes wees TF Sefav Aayus einozas Karcachos 
rerelas” senvan me) qetRs TEAST UB, 5 iri Tart dsduoxerioar® 
€ Woyns txsons Boyett y %G nExaa yutirs, % Teg: THS CuvnTLS 
ginmedy Owvapting pweyoe P bi) 7 abrov, vate Osiiv txtoas ve acbety 
we fyneglas ysitabee arav Etymol. Author in Teasa. 

© Te 4} Meydaa week F cura les & poubetver Eas varAcre le, 
trom] ew 3 15 weeny F Ovow Te wi egy me Ge Strom. 5. 

d"Aadum solay aadiov 0) m aexav, weguabesdrtay Te Tav]es 
were ) yas, 99 tas weGlr Quoi; De vita Pyth. § 146. 

© From this Paflage Mr. Le Clerc faw {fo far, as to conclude, 
that the Secret in the Eveufnian Myfteries, was the Teaching 
the true Hiitory of Ceres and her Daughter. On y apprenoit la 
verité de P hiftoire de Dio & Pherephatta, qui pafloient pour des 
Deeffes du premier ordre, n’ avoient été que des mortelles. Bib/. 
Univer. Tom. 6. p. 79. And fo Mr. Banier, after him: Le 
fecret y etoit furtout extremement recommandeé, non pas pour en 
cacher les abominations; mais, comme le pretend Mr. Le 
Clere apres-Meurfins & quelques Anciens, parce qu’ en decouv- 
roit aux Initiez la veritable hiftoire de Ceres, & de fa fille, & 
qu’ il etoit important de cacher au public, de peur que venant 
a fcavoir que ces deux pretendues Deelies n’ avoient été que 
deux femmes mortelles, leur culte ne devint meprifable. Expl 

° - Wi. des Fables, Tom. 2. Entret. 8. 
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*< to carry on this Detail any farther) filled with 
“* the human Race? But if I fhould attempt to 
“‘ examine Antiquity, and from thofe Things 
“¢ which the Grecian Writers have delivered, fearch 
“* to the Bottom of this Affair; it would be found, 
“* that even thofe very Gods themfelves, who are 
*¢ efteemed the Dit majorum gentium, had their Ori- 
“‘ ginal here below; and took their Flight from 
** hence into Heaven. Enquire whofe Sepulchres 
¢* thofe are, whichare fo commonly fhewn in Greece. 
“* REMEMBER, for you are initiated, WHAT You 
“SHAVE BEEN TAUGHT IN THE MysrTeERIES3 
“* THEN YOU WILL, AT LENGTH, UNDERSTAND 
“* HOW FAR THIS MATTER MAY BE CARRIED‘,”” 
This explains a Paflage to the fame Purpofe in 
Proclus, where he fays, inthe Celebration of the My- 
fleries it is faid, that the Initiated meet many things of 
multiform Shapes, and Species, that prefigure the firft 
GENERATION of the Gods®. But Tully goes far- 
ther, he tells us ia another place, that not only 
the Eleufinian Myfteries, but likewife the Samo- 
tbracian, and the Lemnian, taught the Error of 
Polytheifm, agreeable to our Hypothefis,; which 
fuppofes all the Myfteries derived from the fame 
Original, and conftituted tor the fame End. — 
£6 Quid? qui aut fortes, aut claros, aut potentes viros 
** tradunt poft mortem ad deos perveniffé, eofque effe 


f Quid? totum prope coelum, ne plures perfequar, nonne hy 
mano genere completum eft? Si vero {crutari vetera, & cx his 
€a, que Scriptores Grecig prodiderunt, eruere coner ; ipfi illi, 
majorum gentium Dii qui habentur, hinc a nobis profcéti in 
celum reperientur. Quere, quorum demonftrantur fepulcra in 
Grecia; REMINISCERE, QUONIAM ES INITIATUS, QUE 
TRADANTUR MYSTERIIS; TUM DENIQUE QUAM HOC 
LATE PATEAT, INTELLIGES. Tufe. Difp. 1. 1. ¢. 12, 13. 
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<< ipfos, quos nos colere, precari, venerarique fole- 
<amus. — Ab Euhemero & mortes & fepulture 
«¢ demonftrantur deorum, Omitto Eleafinem fanctam 
<¢ lam & auguftam. — Pretereo Samothraciam , 
Scaque, 
“© Quee Lemni 
‘¢ Noéturno aditu occulta coluntur 
<< Silveftribus faepibus denfa>. 


Plutarch {peaks much to the fame Purpofe, where 
cenfuring the ftrange Stories the Dramatic Poets 
told of the Gods, he fays, they feemed to do it as if 
induftrioufly to oppofe what was taught and done in 
the moft boly Myfteries’. 

Thus, I think I have made it evident, that the 
Senppula in the greater Myfteries were the Dottrine 
of the Unity and Detection of Polytheifm *. 

Nay, I will venture to go farther: And if I 
fhould fay I could give the Reader the very Hymn 
that was fung on this Occafion by the Myftagogue, 
who it is remarkable was habited like the Creator', 


h De Nat. Deor. 1.1. ©. 42. 

1 Kee radra wonlas % royledpas ev Sedregue ayunZonives 
Délesy tav7ec, wr Eg eoritno’s av Tiuxe]vgdiGs oy dgacww beggis sie 
aysaléros, De Oracul. Defeéu. 

What hath been faid will give Light to an odd Story, 
that the Ancients tell of a mad Freak of Alcibiades and his 
Companions, in a Night Ramble, juft before his Syracufian 
Expedition. P/utarch and others, tell us, that he acted over 
~ with, and revealed to his Companions the Myfteries of Ceres ; 
and that he broke all the Statues of Hermes. Thefe are fpoke’ 
of as diftinét AGions, that had no relation to one another: But 
now we fee their Connexion, and how one was the Confequence 
of the other: For having revealed the Secret of the Unity, and 
the Original of -Polytheifm to his Friends’; nothing was more 
natural, than for Men ‘heated with Wine, to run out in a Kind 
of religious Fury, and break the Statues of the Gods. 
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I thould not perhaps, promife more than I could 
perform. In a Word, I take it to be that Hymn, 
a Fragment of which is preferved by Clemens Alex- 
audrinus™, and Eufebius” ; and begins thus: — * I 
«< will declare a Secret to the Initiated; but let 
¢¢ the Doors be fhut againft the Profane. But thou, 
«© Mufcus, the Offspring of fair Selene, attend care- 
<< fully tomy Song ; for I fhall fpeak of important 
<< Truths. Suffer not therefore the former Pre- 
«< poffeffions of your Mind to deprive you of that 
« happy Life, which the Knowledge of thefe my- 
¢¢ fterious Truths will procure you. But Jook on 
«s the Divine Nature, inceffantly contemplate it, 
¢¢ and govern well the Mind and Heart. Go on in 
«¢ the right Way, and fee THE SOLE GOVERNOR 
“©or THE WorLp: HE Is ONE, AND OF HIM- 
“© SELF ALONE3 AND TO THAT ONE ALL THINGS 
“© OWE THEIR BEING. HE opERATES THROUGH 
«© ALL, WAS NEVER SEEN BY MORTAL EYES, BUT 
<¢ DOES HIMSELF SEE EVERY Tuince.” The 


2 Admonitio ad Gentes 0 Prep. Evang. 1. 13. 
© Obiytopcs 015 Séurg ist, Ivegs 0° isiberbe Beoxasis 

Maz euws? Cu Oo axse, QaecQoes Exyove ule ns, 

Muscat tLegda oP ariPia andt Ce te wet 

"Ev sydeoss GavivGe Qiang eaavos autzon. 
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"Erooegce Sunliv, cates 0€ ye wovles cog tan. 
The Phrafe @iaxg atdros duéecn is taken from Homer, who ufed 
it literally, as did Hefiod. Nor did the. Author of this Hymn 
much deviate from that Senfe. For Initiation into the Myfteries 
was efteemed a new Life; the reftoring the Soul, as Plato fays, 
to its original State of Perfection. Thus we fee in the Chorus 
of the Initiated in Ariffophanes, quoted above, they reckoned 
that they only enjoyed the Light of the Sun, and received Be- 
nefit from his Beams; Or in other Words, that they only could 
be efteemed alive. "a 
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Reafons, which induce me to think that this was 
the very Hymn fung on this Occafion in the My- 
fteries, are thefe: 1. We learn from the Scholiaft 
on Ariftopbanes, and others, that there were Hymns 
fung in the Myfteries. 2. Orpheus, as we have faid, 
firft brought the Myfteries from Egypt into Greece, 
and even Religion itfelf. Hence it was called 
@orcxeta, as being fuppofed the Invention of the 
Thracian. 3. The Verfes, going under the Name 
of Orpheus, are, at leaft, more ancient than Plato 
and Herodotus; though fince interpolated. The 
commen Opinion went for their Genuinenefs ; and 
thofe who doubted of that, gave them to the ear- 
lieft Pythagoreans?. 4, The Subject of them are the 
Myfteries, under the feveral Titles of Ogovic peo} 
pyledos, “ao iegds Aoyos, and 4 cis ads xalcEuors, 
5. Paufanias tells us, that Orphens’s Hymns were fung 
in the Rites of Ceres, in preference toHomer’s, though 
more elegant, for the Reafons we have given above %. 
6. This Hymn is addrefied to Mufeus, his Difci- 
ple, who was faid to inftitute the Myfteries at 
Athens, as his Mafter had done in Thrace’. And 
begins with the Formulary ufed by the Myftagogue 
on that Occafion, warning the Profane to keep 
at diftance. And in the fourth Line, mentioning 
that new Life or Regeneration, or State of Per- 
fection, that the Initiated were taught to afpire to 
in the Myfteries, as hath been feen above. FINO 

other Original, but the finging Orpheus’s Hymns 
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in the Eleufinian Myfteries, can be well imagined 
of that popular Opinion mentioned by Theodoret of 
Orpheus inftituting ¢hofe Myfteries ‘, when the dthe- 
nians had fuch certain Records of another Infticutor. 
8. But laftly, the Account, which Clemens gives of 
this Hymn, feems to put the Matter out of doubt: 
His Words are thefe: But the Thracian Myjtagogue, 
who was at the fame Time a Poet, Orpheus the Sox 
of Oeager, after he had opened the Myfteries, and fung 
the whole Theology of Idols, recants all be bad faid, 
and introduceth Truth. The Sacreds then truly begin, 
though late, and thus be enters on the Matier'. To 
underftand the Force of thefe Words, we are to 
know that the Myftagogue explained the Reprefen- 
tations in the Myfteries ; where, as we learn from 
Apuleius", the fupernal and infernal Gods paffed in 
Review. To each of thefe an Hymn was fung; 
which Clemens calls the Theology of Images, or Idols. 
Thefe are yet to be feen among{t the Works, at- 
tributed to Orpheus. When all this was over, then 
came the Yonéyle delivered in the Hymn in Que- 
ftion. And after that the Affembly was difmiffed, 
with thefe two barbarous words, KOZ OMMAE, 
which fhews the Myfteries not to have been origi- 
nally Greek. The Learned Mr. Le Clerc well ob- 
ferves, that this feems to be only an ill Pronun-. 
ciation of Kots and Ompbets, which, he tells us, fig- 
nifies in the Phenician Tongue, watch and abjtain 
from Evil”. 
Thus the Reader, at length, fees the End and Ufe 

both of the greater and leffer Myfterics: and that, 


f See Note (’) Pag. 135. ; 
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as well in what they hid, asin what they divulged, © 
all aimed at the Benefit of the State. ‘To this End, 
they were to draw in as many as they could; which 
they did by fpreading abroad the Dottrine of a Pro- 
vidence, and a future State ; and how much hap- 
pier the Initiated fhould be, and what fuperior Fe- 
licities they were intitled to in another Life. And 
this is the Reafon that all Antiquity is fo full and 
exprefs to this Matter. But then, they were to make 
thofe they had got in, as virtuous as poffible ; 
which could be done only by difcovering the De- 
lufion of Polytheifm. And this, being fuppofed 
the fhaking Foundations, was to be revealed with 
all poffible Caution and Circumfpection ; and under 
the moft tremendous Seal of Secrecy *. Which is 
the Reafon fo little is to be met with in Antiquity 
concerning it: Varro, and Cicero, the two moft 
inquifitive Perfons in ict, affording us but a glim- 
mering Light. The firft giving us a fhort Ac- 
count of the Caufe only of the fecret Dottrines, 
without mentioning the Matter; and the other, a 
Hint of the Matter, without any Notice of the 
Caufe. And it isno wonder, for the Betrayers of 
the Myfteries were punifhed capitally’, and with 
mercilefs Severity. The Cafe of Diagoras, the 
Melian, is too remarkable to be omitted. This 
Man had revealed the Orpbic and Eleufinian My- 
fteries: On which account, he pafied with the 
People for an Atheift; which at once confirms 
what I have faid of the Subject of the fecret Doftrines 5 
and of the Prejudice an indifcreet Communication 
of them would be to the State. He likewife dif- 


* See'c. 20. of Meurfius’s Eleufinia. | 
¥ Si quis arcane Mytteria Cereris facra vulgaffet, lege morti 
addicebatur.. Tw éLemiG sa uvstere rebvever, Meminit hujus 
Legis Sopater in Divifione Qureftionis. Sam. Petit in leges At- 
"£4645, Ps 33. 
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fuaded his Friends from being initiated into thefe 
Rites: The Confequence of which was, that the 
City of Athens profcribed him, and fet a Price 
upon his Head’; while Socrates, who preached up 
the fame Kind of Doétrine, and fo likewife a re- 
puted Atheift, and Epicurus a real one, becaufe 
they taught thefe Matters only as Principles of 
their Philofophy, to their own Sect, were fuffered 
to live long unmolefted. And this perhaps, was 
the Reafon why Socrates declined being initiated *. 
Which, as it was a fingular Affeétation, expofed 
him to much Cenfure’. .For while he continued 
fo, the Doctrines he taught could never be wrefted 
to be the revealing the 2rgpyle of the Myfteries. 
And what Danger there was in a Sufpicion of this 
kind, he had a terrible Inftance in the Poet 4/chy- 
lus: who, on the mere Imagination of the Peoples 
that he had given a Hint of fomething in the My- 
fteries, in ‘his Scenes, had like to have been torn 
in Pieces on the Stage: but flying to the Altar of 
of Bacchus, he got Refpite to appeal to the 4res- 
pagus, which acquitted him of the Imputation‘*. 
But here now a remarkable Exception to all 
we have advanced concerning the Secrecy of the 
Myfteries, obtrudes itfelf upon us, in the Cafe of 
the Cretans; who, Diodorus Siculus tells us, cele- 
brated their Myfteries openly, and taught every 
thing without referve. His Words are thefe: 
Gnoffus, in Crete, it was provided for by an ancient 
Law, that thefe Myfteries foould be fhewn openly to 


% Suidas voce Avarycegs ¢ MyAw; —— & etiam Athenagoras 
sz Legatione. 

« For that he had a good Opinion of the Myfteries, appears 
from the Phedo of Plaza. 
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all: and that, amongft them, noone fhould bide from 
any, who were willing to know them, thofe things, 
which, amongft others, were delivered in fecret*. Now, 
as contrary as this appears to what hath been faid 
above, on attentive Reflection, it will be found 
throughly to confirm it. We have fhewn above, 
that the grand Secret was the Detection of Poly. 
theifm ; which was done, as appears by Cicero, 
in teaching the Original of the Gods; who were 
dead Mortals, raifed to divine Honour, for public 
Benefits done to their Country, or Mankind. But, 
it is to be obferved, that the Cretans proclaimed 
this to all the World, by fhewing, and boafting 
of the Tomb of Fupiter himfelf ; the Father of 
Gods and Men. How then could they tell that as 
a Secret in their Myfteries, which they told every 
one out of them? And this being the only Secret 
the Myfteries had, it is plain, the Cretan Myfteries 
muft be without any. This ic was, that fo exa- 
fperated all Greece againft them; and gave Birth to 
thecommon ProverbofKPHTEX ‘AEI ¥ETZTALE, 
the Cretans are eternal Liers. So Lucan‘: 


Tam mendax Magni tumulo, quam Creta Tonantis. 


For nothing could more affront the Idol Worfhip- 
ers than the one, or more difpleafe the politic 
Protectors of the Myfteries, than the other. 

The Myfteries then being of fo great Service 
to the State, we fhall not be furprized to hear the 


@ Kala >? Kejray cv Kywosa vouipor 2 we zaioy €) Cuvepas ras 
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wifeft of the Ancients fpeaking highly in their 
Commendation ; and their beft Law-givers, and 
Reformers providing carefully for their Support. 
Ceres, fays lfocrates, bath made the Athenians two 
Prefenis of the greateft Confequence: Corn, which 
brought us out of a State of Brutality, and the My- 
STERIES, which teach the Initiated to entertain the 
moft agreeable Expectations touching Death and Eter- 
nity’. So Plato introduces Socrates, {peaking after 
this Manner: In my Opinion, thofe who eftablifhed the 
Myfteries, whoever they were, were well frilled in 
human Nature. For in thefe Rites it was of old fig- 
nified to the Afpirants, that thofe who died without 
being initiated, ftuck faft in Mire and Filth®. And 
Tully thought them of fuch vaft Ufe to Society, 
for thus preferving and propagating the Doétrine 
of a future State of Rewards and Punifhments, that 
in the Law where he forbids noéturnal Sacrifices 
Offered by Women, he makes an exprefs Exception 
for the Myfteries of Ceres, as well as for the Sacri- 
fices to the good Goddefs, ** Nocturna mulierum fa- 
“<< crificia ne funto, preeter olla, que pro populo 
«¢ recté fiant. Neve quem initianto, nifi ut affolet 
“¢ Cereri, Grecofacro.? Which Law he thus com- 
ments: — J. But now Titus, as to what follows, 
s¢J would fain know how you can give your 
<< Affent, or I blame you for with-holding it ? 
sc 4, What is that I pray your M. The Law 
<< concerning the nocturnal! Sacrifices of Women. 
<¢ 4, Laffene to it, efpecially as there is an exprefs 
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<¢ Exception to the public and folemn faeritice. WZ, 
<< What then will become of our Eleu/inian Rites, 
<¢ thofe reverend and auguit Myfteries; if, indeed, 
«6 we take away nocturnal Celebrations? For our 
<< Laws are calculated, not only for the Roman, but 
<¢ for all juft, and well eftablifhed Policies. A. I think 
<< you except thofe, into which we ourfelves have 
¢« been initiated. 4. Doubilefs Ido: For as, inmy 
‘© Opinion, your Athens has produced many excel- 
<« lent and even divine Inventions, and applicd them 
“¢ to the Ufeof Life; fo has fhe given nothing bet- 
<< cer than thofe Myfteries, by which we are drawn 
‘¢ from an irrational and favage Life, and tamed, 
<¢ as it were, and broken to Humanity. They are 
<< truly called Initia for they are indeed the Be- 
<¢ ginnings of a Life of Reafon and Virtue. From 
<« whence we not only receive the Benefits of a more 
<< comfortable and elegant Subfiftence here, butare 
<¢ taught to hope for, and afpire to a better Life here- 
<< after. But what it is that difpleafes me in noct- 
<¢urnal Rites, the Comic Poets will fhew you’. 
«© Which Liberty of Celebration, had it been per- 
<< mitted at Rome, what Wickednefs would not he 
< have attempted’, who came witha premeditated 
h 'The common Reading in which all the MSS. agree, is, Quid 
mili difpliceat, INNOCENTES focte indicant Cemici. Vi€orizs 
conjectured, inftead of znnocentes, Tully wrote 1N NOCTURNIS. 
And the greateft Critic of this Age, who honoured me with his Ob- 
fervations on this difficult Paflage, ftruck out the fame Emendation, 
on reading over the quoted Words, where he had none of the 
Editions of Ta//y at Hand to confult. He very acutely obferves 
that ézwocentes, in the Senfe it muft be here underftood, feems 
not tobe Latin; that it is befides, quite fuperfluous; anc that 
fornething appears plainly to be wanting after difpliceat. His 
Senfe of the- whole Paflage is given above: 1 am_periuaded 
that by the poete-comici, Cicero had the Writers of the xeav 
Comedy in his Mind. The Abnfes he hintsat, as perpetrated in 
the Myfteries, were thofe of a libidinous kind ; which occafioned 
an Intrigue proper for the zew Comedy. And we may fee by 
Fabricius's Notitia Comicorum deperditorum Bib. Gre. \.2. C. 22. 
- how frequently the Writers of the new Comedy laid the Scene of 
their Plots in a religious Feltival or Myftery. 
i T conje€ture that by the J//e, here, is meant P. Cledrus, the 
mortal Enemy of. Cicero, of whom he thus {peaks, in his Orat. 


«° Defign 
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“* Defign to execute his Luft, to a Sacrifice where 
‘seven the Misbehaviour of the Eye was highly 
“© criminal *, 

We have feen, that the other Exception to this 
Law, againft noéturnal Sacrifices, was in favour of 
the Rites performed to the Good Goddefs, called 
the public and folemn Sacrifice. This was offered pro 
Populo, for the Safety of the People. So that 
Cisero, ranking the Lleufixian with thefe Rites, 
appears to have thought thofe in the Number: of 


de Har. ref. § 5. “ De Religionibus facris & ceremoniis eft 
** concionatus, patres confcripti, Cldius. P.inquam, Clodius facra, 
“* & religiones negligi, violari, pollui queftus eft: non mirum, 
** it hoc vobis ridiculum videtur : etiam fua concie rifit hominem, 
** quomodo ipfe gloriari folet, ducentis confixum fenatus-conful’ 
“ tis: qua funt omnia contra illum pro religionibus faéta, ho- 
‘* minemque eum, gui pulvinaribus BONE DE ftuprum iN- 
TULERIT, eaque facra que viri OCULIS NE IMPRUDENTIS 
““ QUIDEM aApsPicr FAs Est, non folum adfpeGu virili, fed 
“ Aagitio fluprogue violarit, in concione de religionibus neglectis 
“* conqueri.” So that Tu//y’s Reafoning feems to be this. Z 
alow an Exception for the Eleufinian Myfleries, on Account of their 
great Ufe to civil Life. But yet their Celebration in the Night is 
atrinded cvith flrange Inconveniencies, as appears from the Comic 
Poets. And had this Liberty of celebrating nofturnal Rites by Men 
and Fomen promifeuoufly, as in the Eleufinian Myferies, been pra- 
<ifed in Rome; avhat Enormities muft we believe fuch a one as 
Clodius would have committed, who contrived to violate the nocturnal 
Rites of the Gard Grddefs, ta which only Women were admitted ? 

K M. At verd, quod fequitur, quomodo aut tu affentiare, aut 
ego reprehendam, fané quxro, Tite. 4. Quid tandem eft? 
M. De noéturnis facrificiis mulierum. 4. Ego vero affentior, 
excepto praefertim in ipfa lege folemni facrificia ac publico. 
MM, Quid ergo aget Laccus Eumolpidzque noftri, & auguita illa 
Myfteria, fiquidem facra nofturna tollimus? non enim populo 
Romano, {ed omnibus benis firmifque populis leges damus. 2. 
Excipis, credo, illa, quibus ipfi initiati {umus. M. Ego vero eXci- 
piam. Nam mihi chm multa eximia divinaque videntur Athena 
tue peperiffe, atque in vita hominum attulifle, tum nihil melius 
illis Mytteriis, quibus ex agrefti immanique vita exculti ad huma-. 
nitatem, & mitigati fumus: initiaque ut appellantur, ita re vera 
principia vite cognovimus; neque foltim cum latitia vivendi ra- 
tionem accepimus, fed etiam cum {pe meliore moriendi. Quid 
autem mihi difpliceat, in NOCTURNIS Poeta indicant Comic. 
Qua Hicentiaé Aeme data, quidnain egiffet ille, qui i facrifcium 
cogitatam libidinem intplit, quo ne imprudentiam quidem oculo- 
rum adjici fas tuit? De Leg. 1. 2. ¢. 14. 
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{uch as were celebrated-for the public. Safety: 
Solon, the famous Athenian Legiflator, long before 
him, had the fame high Opinion of thefe Myfte- 
ries, as is feen by the care ‘he took of their Regula- 
tion; as had Pratextaius, a moft accomplithed 
Roman Magiftrate, long after him: For when his 
Matter, Valentinian, had divided the E mpire with 
his Brother, and projected a general Reform of 
the Laws, and, amongft the reit, had prohibied 
nocturnal Sacrifices ; he was perfuaded by Pre- 
textatus, who governed for him in Greece, to make 
an exception for the Myfteries of Ceres; which had 
been brought to Rome very early™, and incorpo- 
rated into the national Worfhip”, and regulated 
anew by the wife Emperor Hadrian’®. 
Sozimus tells the Story in this manner: ** The 
«< fupreme Power being thus divided, Valentinian 
«* entered on his new Command with a more ferious 
s¢ Attention to his Office. He reformed the Ma- 
«* giftracy, he regulated the Revenue, and, by a 
ts rigid Exaction of j it, fecured the Pay of the Sol- 
«¢ diery, which arofe from thence: And having 
¢¢ determined likewife to new model and promulge 
‘¢ the Imperial Inftitutes, beginning, as they jay, 
*¢ from the Foundation, he Paty ad the Celebration 
¢¢ of all no@urnal Rites and Sacrifices; with defign 
“* to obviate thofe Fnormities; that the Opportuni- 
“<¢ ty of fuch Occafions give birth to. Buc when 
* Pretextatis, a Man adorned with every Virtue 
‘¢ of public and private Life, who then governed . 
** Greece in quality of Proconful, had given him 
*< tounderftand that this Law would otcafion great 
‘* Diforders in Greece, and éven throw the Inhabi: 


m As appears by Tull s Oration for, Corn. fies and by a 
pafiage in his fecond Book, c.24. Of the Nature of the Gods; 
-quoted above. * 
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tants into Defpair, when they fhould find that 
<¢ they were forbid to celebrate, according to an- 
cient Cuftom, thofe moft holy Myfteries, which 
¢¢ had now taken in the whole Race of Mankind, he 
gave permiffion to a Sufpenfion of his Law with 
regard to thefe; om condition: however, that 
every thing fhould be reduced to the primitive 
SS Purity and Simplicity °. * Thus the Lleufinian 
Myfteries got a Reprieve till the Reign of Theods- 
fius the Elder, when they were totally abolifhed. 
The Expreffion Pretextatus ufed to fhew the ill 
Confequence of the Prohibition, is very remarka- 
ble: He faid, the Greeks would from thence lead 
ABIQTON BION 4 comfortle/s lifelefs Life. Now 
this could not with any Truth, or Propriety, be 
faid of the taking away a mere religious Rite, 
how venerable foever become by its “Antiquity. 
To underftand the Force of it, we muft have in 
mind what has been faid of the Doctrines taught 
in thofe Rites; namely, of a Providence, anda 
future State of Rewards and Punifhments, on whofe 
fole account the Rites were inftituted. Now thefe 
Doétrines being in themfelves of the moft agreeable 
engaging Nature, taught here in the moft intereft- 
ing manner, and receiving from hence their chief 
Support; it was no wonder that the Greeks thould 
efteem the Abolition of the Myfteries as the greateft 


P Ths tetvyy exHs St DJ asgs begs; acd 6 Ovarsrivtcevos eubenbiscegy 
TH exK meget rbar, cesikou ices TE ty xOz(Aey TOQUE, ) ECA THs E1T~ 
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Emvlencta * Tots peu etgas pe By Hegel roppors fumoday Ale # © sugce 
vay yevi ak Cura dy. ened 5} Mega leErar@-, oo ERGOT avove 
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Evil; the Life of Man being, indeed, without 
the Comfort and Support of thefe Doctrines, no 
better than a living Death: And on this account 
ic was, that the face Jocrates called the Myfteries 
the thing Human Nature principally flands in need of. 
Indeed the Greeks feemed to place their chief Hap- 
pinefs in them: So Euripides makes Hercules fay ', 
I was happy when I got a fighi of the Myfteries : and 
it was a proverbial Expreflion, where one thought 
himfelf in the higheft degree fo, to fay, / feem as 
if I had been initiated in the higher Myfteries'. 

1. But now, fuch is the Fate of all human things, 
thefe Myfteries, venerable as they were, did, it muft 
be owned, in procefs of time, degenerate ; and 
thofe very Provifions made by the State, to ena- 
ble the Myfteries to compafs the End, for which 
they were eftablifhed, proved the total Defeat of 
that End. For we can affign no. greater Caufe, 
befides Time, which naturally and fatally viciates 
and depraves all things, of the horrid Abufes anc 
Corruptions of the Myfteries, than the Seafon in 
which they were performed, and the profound Se- 
crecy obferved in them: For the Night gave Op- 
portunity to wicked Men to attempt ill Actions, 
and the Secrecy, Encouragement to perpetrate 
them: and the Inviolablenefs of that Secrecy, 
which encouraged Abufes, kept thofe Abufes from 
the Magiftrate fo long, that it was too late to re- 
form them. In fhort, we muft own, that thefe 
Myfteries, fo powerful in their firft Inftitution, for 
promoting Virtue and Knowledge‘, became, in 
time, horribly corrupt, the Seafon of Luft and Re- 
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venge. Nor, confidering the Circumftances above, 
are we to wonder at it. Even in the firft and 
pureft Ages of our holy Religion itfelf, a like 
Corruption, from the like Caufe, crept into the 
Church. The primitive Chriftians, in imitation, 
I fuppofe, of thefe Pagan Rites, brought a Cuftem 
into the Church of celebrating Vigils in the Night ; 
which, at firft were performed with the utmoft 
Sanctity and Purity: but, in a little time, becamé 
fo abufed, that it was neceffary to abolifh them. 
The account Bellarmine gives of them, is this: 
Quoniam occafone nofturnarum vigiliarum abufus qui- 
dam irrepere ceperant, vel potius flagitia non raro 
committi, placuit ecclefie nociurnos conventus &8 vigi- 
lias troprie diétas intermittere, ac folum in iifdem die- 
bus célebrare jejunia*. And the fame Remedy, Ci- 
cero tells us, Diagondas, the Theban, was forced to 
apply to the Difordeérs of the Myfteries”. | 
2. However this was not the fole, tho’ greateft 
Caufe ‘of the Depravation of the Mytteries. Ano- 
ther doubtlefs was their being fometimes under the 
Patronage of thofe Deities, who were fuppofed te 
infpire and prefide over irregular Paffions ;- fuch as 
Bacchus, Venus, and Cupid; who all had their 
Mytteries: for where was the wonder, if the Ini- 
tiated fhould be fometimes inclined to give a loofe 
to thofe Debaucheries, with which the Patron God 
was fo much delighted? And in this Cafe, the 
hidden Doctrine came too iate to ftop the Diforder. 
But this however is moft remarkable, as fully con- 
firming what we have faid concerning the Origin 
of the Mytteriés, beifé“invented to perpetuate the 
Doctrine of a future State of Rewards and Punith- 
ments, that this Doctrine continued to be taught 
‘a De Eccl triumph. ‘13. cult. 


6) 
Ww —— Atque omnia noéturna, ne nos duriores forté yideamur, 


in media Gracia Du:gondas Thebanus lege perpeiua fuftulit. De 
Legibusy 1.2. ¢. 16. aut am, 
even 
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even in the moft corrupt Celebrations of the My- 
fteries of Cupid* and Bacchus’. Nay, even that 
very flagitious part of the Myfterious Rites, when 
they were at the worft, the carrying the KTEIS 
and BAAAOZ* in Proceiffion, was introduced, but 
under the pretence of their being Emblems* of that 
myftical Regeneration and new Life, the Initiated 
had engaged themfelves into. 

3. The laft Caufe I fhall affign of the Corru- 
ption of the Myfteries, was the Celebrators of them 
withdrawing themfelves from the Care and Infpe- 
ction of the Civil Magiftrate: For as they were, 
originally, his Inftitution, fo throughout Greece, 
in the purer Times, the Deputies of the States pre- 
fided in their Celebrations ; and fo Jong they were 
fecure from notorious Abufes: But in after times 
ic would happen, that a /itle Prieft, who had borne 
a fhare in thefe Rites, would leave his Society and 
Country, and fet up for himfelf; and fo ina clan- 
deftine manner, without Allowance or Knowledge 
of the Magiftrate, inftitute and celebrate the My- 
fteries in a private Cabal: And from Rites fo 
managed, it was no wonder if the moft flagitious 
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1.7. So Tertullian againt the Valentinians fays, ‘« Virile meme 
‘* brum totumeffle mysTERIUM.” Samblicus gives another P.ea- 
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Enormities took their bith. This was the Ori- 
ginal of all tho’e horrid Impieties committed in 
the Mylterns of Bacchus at Rome; of which the 
Hiftorian Livy gives us fo circumftantial an Ac- 
count: For, in the beginning of his Story, he tells 
us it happened by a little Prieft’s bringing the 
Myfteries into Etruria,,on his own head; uncom- 
miffioned by his Superiors in Greece, from whom 
he learnt them ; and unauthorifed by the State, into 
which he introduced them. The Words of Livy 
fhew that the Myfteries were, in their own Na- 
ture, quite another thing; and invented for the 
Improvement of Knowledge and Virtue. *4 Greek 
of mean Extraftion, a little Prieft and Soothfayer, 
came firft into Etruria, W1THOUT ANY SKILL OR 
WiuispoM IN MysTeRIOUS RITES, MANY SORTS 
OF WHICH THAT MOST IMPROVED PEOPLE 
HATH BROUGHT IN AMONGST US, FOR THE 
CuLTuRE AND PeErRFEcTION BOTH OF MiNnpD 
AND Bopy. It is further obfervable, that this 
Prieft brought the Myfteries pure with him into 
ftaly, and that they received their Corruption there : 
For, as Hifpala tells the Story to the Conful, at 
firft, Women only celebrated the Rites; till Pa- 
culla Minia Campana became Prieftefs ; who, on 
a fudden, as by order of the Gods, made a total 
alteration in the Ceremonies, and initiated her 
Sons; which introduced all the Debaucheries that 
followed, The Confequence of the Detection of 

this 

@ Grecus ignobilis in Etruriam primum venit, NULLA CUM 
ARTE EARUM, QUASMULTAS AD ANINORUM CORPORUM=- 
QUE CULTUM NOBIS ERUDITISSIMA OMNIUM GENS IN- 
vexit, fed Sacrificulus & Vates. Hif?. Lib. 39. 

b There is fomething fo extraordinary in Hi/pa/a’s Confeffion, 
as to make it worth tranfcribing; that the Reader may in one 
view, fee the Kind and Degree of thefe Corruptions. Tum 
Hifpala originem facrorum expromit. Primo facrarium id fee- 


minarum fuiffe, nec quemquam virum eo admitti folitum. 
Pacullam 
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this hidden Scene of Wickednefs was the Abolition 
of the Rites of Bacchus thoughout /taly, by a De- 
cree of the Senate: not of the Myfteries in ge- 
neral; they were of too important Ufe to the 
State, to be parted with ob unius delictum. 

However it is very true, that in Greece itfelf the 
Myfteries, of all Kinds, became moft notorioufly 
and abominably abufed‘: the cleareft Proof of 
which is, that their Comic Writers very frequenily 
laid the Scene of their Subject, fuch as the Rape 
of a young Girl, and the like, at the Celebration 
of a religious Myftery ; and from that Myftery, 
denominated the Comedy*. But notwithftanding 
all Occafions and Opportunities of Corruption, 
fome of the Myfteries, as particularly the Eleu/i- 
nian, continued, for very many Ages, pure and 
undefiled. Thefe were, indeed, the laft that fub- 
mitted to the common Fate of all-human Inftitu- 
tions. 

It is true, if uncertain Report was to be credited, 
the Myfteries were very early corrupted: For Or- 


Pacullam facerdotem omnia, tamquam Detim monitis, immutaffe : 
nam & viros eam primam fuos filios initiafle; & no¢turnum facrum 
ex diurno, & pro tribus in anno diebus quinos fingulis menfibus 
dies initiorum fecifle: ex quo in promifcuo facra fint, & permi- 
{ti viri foeminis, & noétis licentia accefferit; nihil ibi facinori:, 
nihil flagitii pratermiflum ; plura virorum inter fefe, quam fce- 
minarum effe ftupra. Si qui minus patientes dedecoris fint, & 
pigriores ad facinus, pro victimis immolari: nihil nefas ducere. 
Hanc fummiam inter eos religionem effe ; viros velut mente capta 
cum jactatione fanatica corporis vaticinari Raptos a Diis ho- 
mimes dici, quos machine illigatos ex confpedtu in abditos fpecus 
abripiant ;. eos effe, qui aut conjurare, aut fociari facinoribus, aut 
ftuprum pati noluerint; multitudinem ingentem, alterum jam 
prope populum-effe: in his nobiles quofdam viros, foeminafque. 
Biennio proximo inftitutum effe, me quis major viginti annis ini- 
tiaretur ; captari etates & erroris’& itupri patientes. 

© See Clemens Alexandrinus in his Admonitic ad gentes. 

4 See Fabricius’s Notitia Comicorum deperditorum, in his fri Vol. 
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pheus himfelf is faid to have abufed them’. But 
this was an Art the debauched My/ta of later Times 
made ufe of, to countenance their Ehormities ; as 
the deteftable Paederafts of after Ages fcandalized 
the godlike Socrates: Befides, the Fable was fo ill 
Jaid, chat it was detected by the fure Monuments 
of Antiquity: For, in‘confequence of what they 
pretended was perpetrated by Orpheus in the My- 
iteries, they reported that he was torn to pieces 
by the Women: whereas it appeared from the In- 
fcription on his Monument at Dium in Macedoma, 
that he was ftruck dead with Lightning ; the 
Death, as it was efteemed by the Ancients, of the 
Favourites of Heaven‘. 

And here the Fathers will hardly efcape their 
Cenfure, who refufe to allow high Provocation to 
be an Excufe for an unfair Reprefentation of an 
Adverfary, for accuftoming themfelves to fpeak 
of the Myfteries as grofs Impieties and Immorali- 
ties, in their original Inftitution®. Clemens Alex- 
ander, in the heat of Zeal, thus expreffes himfelf : 
Be he accurfed who firft infetted the World with thefe 
Inpoftures, whether it was Dardanus — or — &c. 
Thefe I make no ferugle to call wicked Authors of im- 


© Diog. Laert. Procemium Segm. 5. 

f Tdem ibid. 

& What hath been faid above fhews Mr. Le Clerc hath gone 
into the other extreme, when he contends [ B76. Univ. tom. 6. 
p- 73.] the Myfteries were not corrupted at all. “I can conceive 
no Reafon of his efpoufing this Paradox, but as it favoured an 
Accufation againft the Fathers, who have much infifted on the Cor- 
ruption of them —— Les Peres ont dit qu’on commettoit toute 
forte d’ ordures dans ces céremonies: mais quoi qu’ils difent, il 
n’eft pas croiable que toute la Grece, quelque corrompue qu’ elle 
ait été, ait jamnis confenti que les filles & les femmes fe proftitu- 
afvent dans les my{teres —— Mais quelques auteurs Chrétiens n’ont 
fait aucune difficulté de dire mille chofes peu conformes a la ve- 
rité, pour diffamer le Paganifme: de peur qual n’ y edt que les 
Payens 4 qui on pit reprocher lenrs calomnies. Bib. Univ. tom. 6. 
P. £20. , : : 
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pious Fables; the Fathers of an execrable Superftition, 
who by this Inftitution fowed in human Life the Seeds 
of Vice and Corruption’. But, the wifett, and beft 
Men, in the Pagan World, are unanimous in this, 
that the Myfteries were inftituted pure ; and pro-- 
pofed the nobleft End, by the worthieft Means, 
Nor could it be otherwife, as we fhall fee when we 
come to fpeak of their Original. 

The Truth of the matter was this, the Fathers 
bore a fecret grudge to them for their injurious 
treatment of Chriftianity on its firft appearance. 
We have obferved above, that Impiety to the 
Gods, by which was meant Atheifm, was reckon- 
ed, in the Myfteries, amongft the greateft Crimes ; 
and moft feverely punifhed in their Shews and 
Reprefentations, So in Virgil, of which more hcre- 
after, the firft and hotteft Seats in Tartarus are al- 
lotted to the Atheifts, fuch as Salmoneus, Tityus, the 
Titans, 8cc. Now the Chriftians, on their firft ap- 
pearance, being efteemed Atheifts by the People, 
were fo branded by the Myftagogue, as we find in 
Lucian’; and expofed amongft the reft in Tarta- 
rus, in their folemn Reprefentations: This I gather 
from a remarkable Paflage in Origen; where Celjus 
thus addreffes his Adverfary: But now, as you, good 
Man, believe eternal Punifoments, even fo do the In- 
terpreters of thefe boly Myjfteries, the Myjfiagogues ana 
Initiators: You threaten others with them; THESE, 
on the contrary, THREATEN you*. This caltiug 
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a Paffage in Ferom’s Catalogue of Ecclefiaftical 
Writers ; and will be explained by it. The Fa- 
ther {peaking of Quadratus, fays: **Cumque Ha- 
«< drianus Athenis exegifiet hyemem invifens E- 
<< Jeufinem, & omnibus pzené Greecie facris initia- 
“© tus, dediffet occafionem iis, qui Chriftianos ode- 
<< runt, abfque pracepto Imperatoris vexare cre- 
“<dentes, porrexit ei librum pro religione noftra.”’ 
Now what occafion was here afforded to the Ene- 
mies of Chriftianity, but only this, that inthe 
Grecian Myfteries the Chriftians being odioufly 
reprefented, the Emperor’s Mind might be rea- 
fonably imagined eftranged and indifpofed towards 
them, and fo the eafier drawn to countenance, or 
connive at any Violence offered to them. 

This then, without doubt, was the Caufe that 
fharpened the Fathers ag caintt the Myfteries ; and 
they were not always tender in loading what they 
did not like. But here comes in the furprizing 
part of the Story; that after this, they fhould fo ~ 
{tudioufly and affectedly transfer the Terms, Phrafes, 
Formularies, Rites, Ceremonies, and Difcipline of 
thefe odious Myfteries into our holy Religion; and, 
thereby, very carly viciate and deprave, what a 
Pagan Writer’ could fee and acknowledge, was 
ABSOLUTA & SIMPLEX, as it came out of the 
Hands of its divine Author. Sure then it was 
fome more than ordinary Veneration the People had 
for thefe Myfteries, that could incline the Fathers 
of the Church to fo fatal a Counfel: however the 
Fact is notorious", and the Effects are but too 
vifible. 

We 

VAmm. Marcellinus, 1. 21. ¢. 16. Hiff. 

m The Reader wil! not be difpleafed to find here an exaét Ac- 
count of this whole Matter, extraéted from a very curious Dif- 
fertation of a great and unexceptionable Writer; I/ Cafaubon’s 


16 Exerc. againit the Annals of Baronius. == Pii Patres _ 
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We have reprefented, and all along fuppofed 
the Myfteries an Invention of the Legiflator: and, 
but upon this fuppofition, the whcle Matter no~ 
thing concerned us. Now, though by ak has 

een 


intelligerent, quo facilius ad veritatis amorem corruptas fuperfti- 
tione mentes traducerent; & verba facrorum illorum quam plu- 
rima, in fuos ufus tranftulerunt ; & cum doétrinz vere capita ali- 
quot fic traétarunt, tum ritus etiam nonnullos ejuf{modi inftitue- 
runt; ut videantar cum Paulo dicere gentibus voluiffe @ &yvors7es 
Hoelare, tavte xelovlimodp vuiv. Hinc igitur eft, quod {a- 
cramenta Patres appellarunt Myfteria, muyoess, TEAET OOS, TEAELIC ESS, 
tromletas, five tro petus, teAesxese interdum etiam oelia, fed 
rarius: peculiariter vero Euchariftiam reaeray reaetzy 3 dicitur e- 
tiam antonomattice 7 pusvesov, aut numero multitudinis 7a pusy- 
esa. Apud Patres paffim de facra communione leges, Qesxrtee 
pusiera vel 1 XAmpinky wvsnes 3 Gregorio Magno, magnum & 
pavendum myfferium. MuvéoX in veterum monumentis fzpe leges, 
pro Coen Dominice fieri particeps: juyew fro ipfa actione; 
spevers eft facerdos, qui etiam dicitur ¢ pusalwydy & o bepglerAesns. 
In Liturgiis Gracis & alibi etiam tege terete, & 1 xevPla 
ixigos@ redrezz, eft Euchariftia. Quemadmodum autem gradus 
quidem in Myfteriis Paganicis fervati funt, fic Dionyfius diftinguit 
in tres actiones, quz & ritibus & temporibus erant divife: Prima 
eft xabaeows, purgatio; altera punoi, initiatio; tertia, teArctworc, 
confummatio; quam & ixoiay fepe nominat. Spem meliorem 
morientibus attuliffle Myfteria Attica dicebat paulo anté M. Tul- 
lius. Patres contra, certam falutem & vitam xternam Chrifti 
Myfteria digné percipientibus afferre, confirmabant ; qui illa con- 
temnerent fervari non poffe: Finem vero & fruétum ultimum Sa- 
cramentorum 3 sw deificationem dicere non dubitarunt; quum 
{cirent vanarum fuperftitionum auctores, fuis epspt7s eum honorem 
audere fpondere. Paflim igitur legas apud Patres, 7s iegsis usa 
fayias 72r@ #)) Séwow, finem facramentorum effe, ut qui vera 
fide illa perciperent, in futura vita dii evadant. Athanafius verbo 
Seoroveiak in eam rem eft ufus; quod mox ab eodem explicatur, 
participatione Spiritéis conjungimur Deitati. De fymbolis Sacra- 
mentorum, per que divine ille ceremoniz celebrantur, nihil at- 
tinet hoc loco dicere: illud vero, quod eft & appellatur fidei 
fymbolum, diyerfi eft generis, & fidelibus teflere ufum preftat, 
per quam fe mutuo agnofcunt,_ qui pietati facramento dixerunt : 
cujufmodi tefferas fuiflé etiam in Paganorum Myiteriis oftendimus. 
Formule illi in Myfteriis peragendis ufurpatee Procul efte Profani ! 
; refpondet in Litufia hac per Diaconos pronuntiari folita: ee 
xa lox 8 yos megirtele s vel, (Su @Prarele ocos beget pos, a 
; i chet 
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been faid, the intelligent Reader may collect a De- 

_monftration of it; yet, as this is the principal 
Point, ic will not be amifs to give here a formal 
Proof of it. 

That the Myfteries were invented, eftablifhed, 
and fupported by the Legiflature, may be feen, 

1. From the Place of their Birth and Original ; 
which was Egypt. This Herodotus, Diodorus, and 
Plutarch, from the moft ancient Teftimony, ex- 
prefsly affirm: and in this all Antiquity is unani- 
mous: the Elew/finian Myfteries particularly, retain- 
ing the very Egyptian Gods, in whofe Honour they 
were there celebrated ; Ceres and Triptolemus being 
only two other Names for J/is and Ofiris ; as we have 
feen above from Theodoret : and fo Tibullus, — 


aunts; Omnes Catechymeni forus difcedite, omnes poffeffi, omnes 
zon initiati. Noétu ritus multi in Myfteriis peragebantur ; no¢tu 
etiam initiatio Chriftianorum inchoabatur; Gaudentio nomina- 
tur fplendidiffima nox vigiliarum. Quod autem dicebamus de fi- 
lentio in facris oportaneis fervari a paganis folito; id inftitutum 
veteres Chriftiani fic probarunt, ut religiofa ejus obfervatione my- 
{tas omnes longeé fuperarint. Quemadmodum igitur dicit Seneca, 
fanéhiora facrorum folis initiatis fuiffe nota: & Jamblicus de Phi- 
Jofophia Pythagoreorum in ra érépinla, que efterri non poterant, 
& ze exQocy, quae foras efferre jus erat ; ita univerfam do€trinam 
Chriftianam yeteres diftinguebant in re éxogg, id eft, ea que 
enuntiari apud omnes poterant, & ra amépivJa arcana temere non 
vulginda: s¢@ doypele, inquit Bufilius, orera')* ta 5 xegvypole 
ensoossue). Dogmata filentio premuytur 5 preconia publicantur. 
Chryfoftomus de iis qui baptizantur pro mortuis: Cupio quidem 
berfpicue rem dicere 3 fed propter non initiatos non audeo: hi inter- 
pretationcm reddunt nobis diffcilierem; dum nos cogunt, aut per- 
Spicue non dicere; aut arcang qua taceri debent, apud ipfas eferre. 
Atque ut tZoeyeoX re wusresx dixerunt Pagani, de tis qui arcana 
myiteriorum evulgabant ; ita dixit Dionyfius, Vide ne enuuties, 
aut parum reverentér habeas fanGa fan@orum. Paflim apud Au- 
gaftinum leges, Sacramentum quod norunt fideles. In Johannem 
tract. 11. autem fic: -Omnes Catechumen? jam credunt in yamine 
Chrifi, sep lesus NON SE CREDIT EIs. Mox, Interrogemus 
Catechumenum, Mandycas carnem filii hominis? nefcit quid dicimus. 
Tterum, Nefcigit Catechumeni quid accipiant Chrifiiam ; erube> 


feant erga qisig Hither unt. ; 
Primus 
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Primus aratra manu follerti fecit OstRras, 
Et teneram ferro follicitavit humum®, 


But the Similitude between the Rites practifed, 
and the Dottrines taught in the Grecian and Egy- 
ptian Myfteries, would be alone fufficient to point 
up to their Original : fuch as the Secrecy required 
of the Initiated; which, as we fhall fee hereafter, 
peculiarly characterized the Egyptian Teaching : 
The Doétrines of a Metempfychofis, and a future 
State of Rewards and Punifhments, taught therein ; 
which the Greek Writers agree to have been firft 
fet abroach by the Egyptians®: Abftinence from 


n Mr. Le Clere owns that Plutarch, Dicdorus, and Theodaret, 
have all faid this; yet, the better to {upport his Scheme in the 
Interpretation of the Hiftory of Ceres, he has thought fit to con- 
tradi¢t:him. But his Reafon is very extraordinary Cetoit 
la Coatume des Paiens de dire que des Divinitez étoient les mémes, 
lors qu’ ils avoient remarqué quelque legere reflemblance entre 
elles, dans la fauffe penfee on ils etoient que les plus grands le leurs 
Dieux 8 ctoient fait connortre dans toute la terre: au lieu qu’ il n’ y 
en avoit aucun qui ne fut ToPiqueE, c’eft a dire particulier a un 
lieu On en trouvera divers exemples dans le petit traité de 
la Deeffe de Syrie. Bibl. Univ. tom. 6. p.121. It is very true 
that the Gods of the Pagans were local Deities: but to think the 
Ancients were ignorant of this, when it is from the Nature ard 
Genius of Paganifm, as delivered by them, that we come to 
know it, is the moft extraordinary Imagination. Indeed the Mo- 
derns, poffeffed with contrary Ideas, were and are generally un- 
attentive to this Truth ; and fo have committed many Errors in 
their Reafonings on that Subjeét: but that Principle of the Jnter- 
sLommunity in Worfbip in ancient Paganifm, delivered by us in an- 
ether place, would have the fame E-fett in {preading the Worthip, 
as if their Gods were univerfal and not local: Which fhews the, 
Ancients not miftaken in the Point in queftion. But what is 
pleafant in this matter is to find Lycian, who was no Modern, 
referred to as proving the Ancients miftaken in their Notions of 
their Deities, who only tells us what they thought. 

° Timeus-the Lacrian, in his Book of the Sout of the World, 
{peaking of the necefhity of iricukeating the Doétsine of future Pu- 
mithments, calls them TIMOP1A1 ZENAI, Forgzicu Tor- 
MENTS: By which Name both Latin and Greck Writers always 
mean Egiptian, where the Subject is Religion. . 

‘ ' domettic 
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domeftic Fowl], Fifh and Beans’, the peculiar Su- 
perftition of the Egyptians: The Engraving the 
Ritual of the Myfteries on two Stone Tables’, which 
it is plain were Egyptian, from their being full of 
Hieroglyphics ; as we learn from Apuleius'. But it 
would be endlefs to reckon up all the Particulars in 
which the Egyptian and, Grecian Myfteries agreed : 
It fhall fuffice to fay, in a word, that they were in 
all things the fame. 

But farther ; nothing but the Suppofition of this 


P See Porphyrius de Abftin. 

q Deveerass 5 x Axu2) 095 fe i€o9y "EA Soisies, % ayers am ew 
mereTyy Te cv EASUcIn deux, 6 Oe oPirs re wre Darxovles 
xalesnxever, Magee so "EaAssowias 7 ie egy wenatn ) Tere cpece xen 
Ax Swot AIQOO1 AYO nemor wos 095 wRAyAss, wEYaAL. Bywles 
5 De! eros ny tive TEAC THY fattCovs Groxrecuc:, THs Albus TETYS THNI- 
nwa evolysos, Anbov'les YegnjnoG EE awrwy, Eyer & Te 26 T TEAE- 
TH, % cxvalvovles exynooy F pouswr, necrider cw yuxth cwbis TH UTH. 
Paufanias Arcadicis. 

r Senex comiffimus duxit me protinus ad ipfas foras A&dis 
ampliffime, rituque folenni afperfionis celebrato Myfterio, ac 
matutino peracto Sacrificio de Opertis Adyti profert quofdam li- 
bros, literis ignorabilibus prenotatos; partim Ficuris cujus- 
CEMOD1 ANIMALIUM, CONCEPTI SERMONIS COMPENDIOSA 
VERBA SUGGERENTES, partim nodofis, & in modum rotz tor- 
tuofis, capreolatimque condenfis apicibus, 4 curiofitate profano- 
rum lectione munita. Metamorph. lib. 11. This Engraving on 
Stone Tables feems to have been the old Egyptian Method of re- 
cording their facred Laws. And this will give fome Account for 
the J/raelites receiving their Moral Law from God in this man- 
ner: For it will be fhewn, hereafter, that many Egyptian Cu- 
ftoms, not liable to be abufed to Superftition, were indulged that 
People, in compliance to the ftrong Bias that Ufe and Habit in- 
duce upon the Mind: As on the other hand, that thofe, that 
were liable to be thus abufed, were guarded againft by dire&t con- 
trary Inftitutions. And it is obfervable, that in the other, which 
were indulged, there was always fomething changed, in the ap- 
plication, that ferved as a Mark of Oppofition, to diftingufh them 
from their Original : So in this Cafe, Stone ‘Tables were ufed by 
the Egyptians to write their fecret Laws upon in their Myfteries, 
in unknown Characters, which they called the facred : But God 
applied them to the Ufe of public Laws, plainly written, and 
openly promulged to all. " 

—= ; common 
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common Original to all the Grecian Myfterics can . 
clear up and reconcile the Differences that arofe 
amoneft the Grecian States and Cities, concerning 
the Original of the Myfteries; every one claiming 
to be Original to the reft. Thus Thrace pretend- 
ed that they came firft from thence; Crete con- 
tefted this Honour with thofe Barbarians ; and 4- 
thens claimed it from both. And at that time, 
when they had forgot the- true Original, it was 
unpoffible to fettle and accommodate Matters: for 
each could eafily prove he did not borrow them 
from thofe who contefted with him: and at the 
fame time, feeing a Similitude in the Rites, con- 
cluded they muft have borrowed from it. But the 
owning one common Original, Egypt, clears up 
all the Difficulty; by accounting for that common 
Likenefs, that gave birth to every one’s Preten- 
fions. 

Now in £gyp¢ all religious Worfhip being form- 
ed and propagated by Statefmen, and directed to 
Politieal Ends; we muft conclude, that the My- 
{teries were originally invented by Legiflators. 

.2. The Sages who brought them out of Eevpt, 
and propagated them in A/a, in Greece, and Bri- 
tain, were all Kings or Legiflators; fuch as Zoro- 
after, Inachus, Orpheus, Melampus, Tropbonius, Mi- 
x05, Cinyras, Ereéibeus, and the Druids. 

3. The Srate prefided in the Myfteries: So in 
the Eleufinian fhe was reprefented by a Prefident, 
intitled BAZSIAETS; inmemory, doubtlefs, of the 
firft Founder: to whom were joined four Officers, 
chofe by the People, called EMIMEAHTAI or 
Curators‘: the Priefts were only Under Officers to 
thefe, and had no Share in the Direction: For this 
-being the Legiflator’s. favourite Inftirution, he took 


f See Meurfii Eleufinia, c. 15. 
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all poffible care for its Support; which could not 
be done more effectually, than by prefiding over it 
himfelf. But on the other hand, his interfering 
too openly in religious Matters would have de- 
feated his End: for they would then foon come 
to be regarded by the People, rather as Utilities 
than Truths; on which account, he carefully kept 
behind the Curtain: Fér though it now appears 
fo fully that the Myfteries were the Invention of 
the State; yet it is a Truth that was, generally, 
loft, even to the learned amongft them: which 
therefore occafioned this part of Antiquity to be- 
come miferably embroiled. The Reader may fee 
by the fecond Chapter of Meurfius’s Elenfinia, how 
much the Ancients were at a lofs for the true 
founder of thofe Myiteries: fome giving the Ho- 
nour to Ceres; fome to Triptolemus; others to Ex- 
molpus; others to Mufeus; and fome again to 
Ereétheus. Now how fhall we difengage ourfelves 
from this Labyrinth, into which Meurfius has led 
us, and wherein the Ancients keep us inclofed? 
The Clue we have given will conduct us fafely. 
We fay, that Evecibeus, King of Athens, inftituted 
the Myfteries'; but that the People unluckily con- 
founded the Inftitutor with the Priefts, Eumolpus 
and Mufeus, who firft officiated in the Rites; and, 
with Ceres and @riptolemus, the Deities, in whofe 
Honour they were celebrated. And thefe Miftakes 
were natural enough: for the Poets would be apt, 
in their licentious figurative Stile, to call the Gods, 
in whofe Name the Mytteries were performed, the 
Founders of thofe Myfteries ; and the People, fee- 
ing, only the Miniftry of the officiating Priefts (the 
Legiflator keeping out of fight) in good earneft 
believed ¢hem to be the Founders. And yet, if it 


t And fo favs Diodorus Siculus, 1.1. Bibl, 
was 
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was reafonable to expect, from Poets, or People, 
Attention to their own Opinions, and I:magina- 
tions, one would expect, they might have diftin- 
guifhed rightly, in this Matter, by the Help of 
that Mark, which Zveébeus \eft behind him, to 
afcertain his Title; namely, the Erection of that 
Officer mentioned above, called Baciac’s or King. | 

4. Again, this Original is farther feen from the 
Qualities required in the Afpirants to the Myfte- 
ries: For, according to their origina] Inftitution, 
neither Slaves nor Foreigners were to be admitted 
into them. Now if the Myfteries were inftituted, 
primarily, for the fake of teaching Religious 
Truths, no good Reafon can be given why every 
Man, with the neceffary moral Qualifications be- 
fore mentioned, fhould not be admitted: But fup- 
pofing them inftituted by the State for political 
Ends, there may; for Slaves and Foreigners have, 
there, no Concern, no Property, no Country. 
When afterwards the Greeks, by frequent Confede- 
rations againft the common Enemy of their Liber- 
ties, the Perfians, began to confider themfelves as 
one People and Community, the Myfteries were 
extended to all thofe who fpoke the Greek Lane 
guage: Yet the Ancients themfelves, not reflect- 
ing upon the Original and End of their Infticution, 
were much puzzled for the Reafons of this Con- 
finement. Lycian tells us, in the Life of his 
Friend, Demonax, that that great Philofopher had 
the Courage, one day, to afk the Abentans why 
they excluded Barbarians from their Myfteries, 
when .Eumolpus, a barbarous Thracian, had infti- 
tuted them": But he does not tell us what Anfwer 
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they gave him. One of the greateft of the mo- 
dern Critics was as much at a lofs for the true Rea- 
fon; and theretore thinks the Reftraint ridiculous, 
as implying, that the Inftitutors imagined, the 
fpeaking the Greek Tongue contributed to the Ad- 
vancernent of Piety’. 

5. Another Proof of this Original may be de- 
duced from what was taught, promifcuoufly, to all 
the Initiated: Which was the neceffity of a virtuous 
and holy Life, to obtain a happy Immortality, Now 
this we know could not come from the Sacerdotal 
Warehoufe: The Priefts could afford Elyfium 
better cheap, at the eafy Expence of Oblations, 
Rites, and Sacrifices: For, as our great Philofo- 
pher, with equal Truth and Eloquence, obferves, 
c¢ The Priefts made it not their bufinefs to teach 
<* the People Virtue: If they were diligent in their 
¢¢ Obfervations and Ceremonies, punctual in their 
‘¢ Feafts and Solemnities, and the Tricks of Reli- 
“gion, the holy Tribe affured them that the 
<¢ Gods were pleated, and they looked no farther : 
<< Few went to the Schools of Philofophers to be 
«¢ inftruéted in their Duty, and to know what was 
‘good and evil in their Actions: The Priefts 
<¢ fold the better Pennyworths, and therefore had 
«call the Cuftom: for Luftrations and Sacrifices 
<© were much eaficr than a clean Confcience and 
«ca fteady Courfe of Virtue; and an expiatory 
«¢ Sacrifice, that atoned for the Want of it, 
‘¢much more convenient than a ftrict and holy 


w Auor eft Libanius in Corinthiorum attione, Myftagogos 
fummma diligentia initiandos ante omnia monuifle, ut manus puras 
animumque fibi fervarent purum: % T Cavan ERyas eves & 
ut in voce five fermone Grecos fe prafarent: hoc quidem pro- 
fecto ridiculum ; quafi faceret ad veram pietatem, Grzca po- 
tius quam alia lingua loqui. J/ Cafaubont Ewercit. xvi. ad an- 
nales Eccl. Baron. : 
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<¢ Life®.” Now we may be affured, that an Infti- 
tution, which taught the Necefliry of a ftric and 
holy Life, muft be the Invention of Legiflators, 
to whofe Schemes Virtue was fo neceffary. 

6. Another ftrong Prefumption, that the My- 
fteries had this Original, is the infinite ufe they 
were of to the State: fo amply confeffed by the 
wifeft Writers of Antiquity, produced above ; and 
fo clearly feen from the Nature of the Thing it- 
felf. 

7. But laftly, we have for it the exprefs Tefti- 
mony of Plutarch, the moft learned of all Writers 
in the Antiquities of Greece; who in his Treatife 
of [fis and Ofris delivers himfelf in this manner: 
— This therefore is a moft ancient Opinion delivered 
down from Lecitstators and Divines to Poets 
and Philofophers, the Author of it entirely unknown, 
but the Belief of it indelibly eftablifbed, not only in Tra- 
dition and the Talk of ihe Vulear, but in the My- 
STERIES and in the facred Offices of Religion, both 
among ft Greeks and Barbarians, fpread all over the 
face of the Globe, that the Universe is not upheld for- 
tuitoufly, without Mind, Reafon, cr a Governor to 
prefide over its Revolutions’, 

It is now fubmitted to the Reader, whether the 
Myfteries are not fairly proved to have been in- 
vented by the Legiflator, to affirm and eftablifh the 
general Doettrine of a Providence, by inculcating the 
Belief of a future State of Rewards and Punifhments, 


* Locke’s Reafonablenefs of Chriftianity. Ue appears not. to 
have been aware of this extraordinary Inititution for the Support 
of Virtue. 
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And if we may-believe a certain Ancient, who ap- 
pears.to*have been well verfed in them, they gain- 
ed their End, by clearing up all Doubts concerning 
the righteous Government of the Gods*. 

.. Our Subject having neceflarily engaged us in a 
Jarge hiftorical Account of the Ahjferies , yet the 
Form of theDifcourfe not affording us an Oppor- 
tunity hitherto to take nédtice of the Shews and Re- 
prefentations exhibited therein, one of the moft im- 
portant Parts of the Adyferies, and the only one 
remaining unfpoken to; Virgil, in affording usa 
freth Proof of the Sentiments of the beft and wifeft 
amoneft the Ancients, concerning the Service of 
the Doétrine of a future State to Society, will give 
us the Opportunity we fought for: So that nothing 
will now be wanting to a thorough Intelligence of 
this curious and interefting Circumiftance of Anti- 
quity. 

We hope then to make it very evident, that the 
Mafter-piece of the ucis, the famous fixth Book, 
is nothing elfe but a Defcription, and fo defigned 
by the Author, of his Hero’s Initiation into the 
Myfteries of one Part of the ELeusin1an Spec- 
TACLES; where every thing was done in Shew 
and Machinery; and where a Reprefentation of 
the Hiftory of Ceres afforded Opportunity of bring- 
ing in the Scenes of Heaven, Hell, Elyfium, Pur- 
gatory, and all that related to the future State of 
Men and Heroes, 

But to make this, which hath at firft fight fo 
much the air of a Paradox, the lefs fhocking, it 
will not be improper fo enquire into the Nature of 
the Afneis, 
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Homer’s two Poems had each a plain fimple Sto- 
ry, toconvey as fimplea Moral; and in this kind 
he is juftly efteemed admirable. Firgil could make 
no Improvements here: His Mafter was compleat 
and perfect ; fo that the Patrons of the Roman 
Poet, and even Scaliger himfelf, are confined to feek 
for his fuperior Advantages in his Epifodes, De- 
{criptions, Similies, and in the Chaftity and Cor- 
rection of his Thoughts and Diction; while all 
have overlooked the greateft Advantage he had 
over him. He found the Epic Poem in Poffeffion 
of the firft Rank of human Compofitions ; but this 
did not fatisfy his large Views: He was not con- 
tent that its Subject fhould be to inftrué the World 
in Morals, much lefs in Phyfics, which was the 
ridiculous Imagination of fome Ancients, though 
he was fond of thofe Enquiries, but afpired to make 
it a Sytem of Politics. Accordingly, the Aneis is 
indeed as much fuch in Verfe, by Example, as the 
Republics of Plato and Tully were in Profe, by Pre- 
cepts. Thus he advanced the Epic to a new State 
of Perfection; and, as Paterculus fays of Menander, 
—— inveniebat, neque imitandum rélinquebat. For 
though every one faw that Auguftus was fhadowed 
in the Perfon of Aueas, yet imagining thofe poli- 
tical Inftructions, which were for the Service of Man- 
kind, to be defigned for the fole Ufe of the Em- 
peror, they miffed of its true Nature: And in this 
Ignorance, the fucceeding Epic Writers, following 
2 Poem, whofe Genius they did not underftand, 
wrote worfe than if they had only taken Homer, 
and his fimple Plan, for their Guides. ‘A preat 
modern Poet, and beft Judge of their Merit, af- 
{ures us of the Fact; and what we have faid ex- 
_ plains the Caufe ofit: The other Epic Poets, fays 
chis juftly admired Writer, bave ufed the fame Pra- 
fice (that.of Virgil, of running’ two Fables into 

: N 4 one) 
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one) but generally carried it fo far as to fuper- 
induce a Multiplicity of Fables, deftroy the Unity of 
Attion, and lofe their Readers in an unreafonable 
Length of Time’. 

Such was the Revolution Virgil brought about in 
this nobleft Region of Poetry ; an Improvement 
fo great, that the fublimeft Genius had need of all 
the Affiftance the beft Pogt could lend him: And 
nothing lefs than the joint Aid of the Jad and 
Odyffes could furnifh out the Execution of his 
great Idea: for aSyftem of Politics, delivered in 
the Example of a great Prince, muft fhew him 
in every public Circumftance of Life. Hence was 
Aéneas, of Neceffity, to be found voyaging with 
Ulyffes, and fighting with cbilles: And I am 
perfuaded, that great Admirer of Virgil, and beft 
Imitator of his Corre¢tnefs, laft quoted, will be 
pleafed to find this the Cafe, rather than that 
which he affigns for his Mafter’s Conduct, in the 
following Words: Virgil, for want of fo warm a 
Genius, aided himfelf by taking in a more extenfive 
Subject, as well asa greater Length of Time, and 
contracting the Defign of both Homer’s Poems into 
one” 

But if the improved Nature of his Subject ne- 
ceffitated him to violate that Simplicity in the Fa- 
ble, which 4riftetle, and his Interpreter Boffu, find 
fo divine in Homer®; he gained confiderable Ad- 
vantages by it in other Circumftances of the Com- 
pofition : For now, thofe Ornaments and Decora- 
tions, for whofe Infertion the Critics could giveno 
other Reafons than the railing the Dignity rof the 


2 Preface to the Ziad of Homer. 

b See the fame Preface. 

© Nous ne trouverons point, dans la Fable de I’ Eneide, cette — 
fimplicité qu’ Ariftote a trouvée fi divine dans Hlomére. Traite du 
Poeme Epique, loi. ¢. tt. 
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Poem, become neceffarily inherent in the Subject. 
Thus the Choice of Princesand Heroes for Actors 
of the Scene, which were before only to grace it, 
now conftitute the Effence of the Poem‘: And 
the Machinery and Intervention of the Gods, on 
every Occafion, which were to create the marvel- 
ous, become, in this Improvement, an indifpenfa- 
ble Part of the Action. It isin the very Spirit of 
ancient Legiflation, as we find in the Beginning of 
this Book, where we fee the Principal Care of the 
Lawgiver was to poffefs the People with the Belief 
of a Providence. This then is the true Reafon of 
fo much Machinery in the 4zeis: for which mo- 
dern Critics accufe the Poet of Want of Judgment ; 
as following Homer too clofely ina Poem wrote in 
the polite and enlightened Age of Rome‘. An ex- 
cellent Writer, and one who ought never to be 
mentioned but with Terms of the higheft Efteem, 
fpeaking of the Marvelous in Virgil: fays, If there 
be any Inftance in the Aineid liable to Exception upon 
this account, it is in the Beginning of the third Book, 
where FEneas is reprefented as tearing up the Myrtle 
that dropped Blood. This Circumftance feems to have 
the Marvelous without ihe Probable, becaufe it is re- 
prefented as proceeding from natural Caufes without 


1 — Le retour (fays Bofv) dun homme en fa maifon, & 
la querelle de deux autres, n’ayant rien de grand en foi, deviennent 
des actiors illuftres & importantes, lorfque dans le choix des 
noms, le Poete dit que c’eft Uly{fe qui retourne en Ithaque, & que 
ceft Achille & Agamemnon qui querellent — He goes on, 
Mais il y a des Aétions qui d’elles mémes font tres importan- 
tes, comme? effablifement, ou la ruine d'un etat, ou Pune Religion. 
Teile eft donc action de I’ Eneide, 1.2. c.19. He faw here 
a remarkable Difference in the Subjects: it is ftrange this fhould 
not have Jed him to {ee that the /Zxeis is of a different Species, 

¢ Ce ‘qui eft beau dans Homére pourroit avoir été mal re 
dans les ouvrages d’un Poéte du tems d’ Auguite. Idem ib. 1. 
c. 8. De admirable. 
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the Interpofition of any God, or rather, fupernatu- 
ral Power capable of producing it‘. But when this 
amiable Writer made this Remark, he appears not 
to have recollected what Aneas fays on the Oc- 


cafion : 


‘© Nymphas venerabar agreftes, 
‘© Grandivumque pdtrem, Geticis qui przefidet 
Oe ALVIS, 
“¢ Rite fecundarent vifus, omenque levarent. 


Now thefe kind of Omens, for there were two 
forts, were always fuppofed to be produced by the 
Intervention of a fupernatural Power. So when 
the Roman Hiftorians relate, that it rained Blocd, 
the Omen was the fame. And the Poet was cer- 
tainly within the Bounds of the Probable, while he 
told no more than what the graveft Hiftorians re- 
corded in every Page of their Annals. But this was 
not done to make us ftare. He is, as we obferve, 
in 2 legiflative Capacity, and writes to poffefs the 
People of the Interpofition of the Gods, in Omens, 
and Prodigies; which was in the Method of the 
old Law-givers. So Plutarch, as quoted above, 
tells us that with Divinations and Omens, Lycur- 
aus fauétlified the Lacedemonians, Numa the Ro- 
mans, fon the Athenians, amd Deucalion all the 
Greeks in general; and by Hopes and Fears kept up 
an them the Awe and Reverence of Religion. The 
Scene of this Adventufe is laid with the utmoft Pro- 
priety on the uncivilized, inhofpitable Shores of 
Thrace, to infpire Horror for barbarous Manners, 
and an Inclination and Appetite for Civil Policy. 
As the not taking the true Scope of the xis, 
has occafioned Miftakes, to Virgil’s Difadvantage, 


Mr, Addifon’s Works, Vol. 3. p. 316, Quarto Ed. 1721. 
concerning 
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concerning the Plan and Conduct of -the ‘Poem ;- 
fo hath it likewifé concerning the Characters. 

The. Piety of. Aneas; ‘and his high Veneration for 
the. Gods, fo much: offends a éelebrated French 
Writer ®, that he fays, the Hero was fitter to found. 
a Religion than a Monarchy. But he did not 
know, that the Image of a perfect Law-giver is 
held out to us in 4¢zeas; and had he known that, 
he had perhaps been ignorant, that it was the Of- 
fice of fuch to found Religions, as wellas States. 
And that Virgi tells us this was his, 


Dum conderet Urbem, 
Inferretque Deos Latio —— 


But his Humanity offends our Critic as much as 
his Piety, and he calls him a mere St. Scuzthin, al- 
ways raining. The Beauty of this Reprefenta- 
tion efcaped him. It was neceflary to fhew a per- 
fect Law-giver touched with all the Affections of 
Humanity ; and the Example was the more to be 
inculcated, becaufe we experience vulgar Politicians, 
but too much divefted of thefe common Notices. 
Nor is the View, in which we place this Poem, 
lefs ferviceable in the Vindication of his other Cha- 
racters, The Learned Author of the Enquiry inio 
the Life and Writings of Homer, will forgive me , 
for differing from him, in thinking that that Uni- 
formity of ‘Manners in the Eneis,. was the Effecr 
of Defign, not of Cuftom and Habit. Virgil, fays 
he, bad feen much of the Splendor of a Ceurt, | the 
Magnificence of a Palace, and the Grandeur. of a 
Royal Equipage: Accordingly bis Reprefentations of 
that Part of Life, are more auguft and ftately then 
Eiomer’s. He bas a greater Regard to Decency, 
and thofe polifbed Manners, that render. Men fo much 


_ §& Monfieur De St. Evremont. 
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of a piece, and make them all refemble one another in 
their Condutt and Behaviour’. For this Work be- 
ing a Syftem of Politics, the Eternity of a Govern- - 
ment, the Form of a Magifirature, and Plan of Do- 
minion being, as this fine Writer obferves, familiar 
with the Roman Poet, nothing could be more to 
his Purpofe, than this Reprefentation of polifbed 
Manners: It being the Legiflator’s Office to tame 
and break Men to Humanity; and to make them 
difguife at Jeaft, if they cannot be brought to lay 
afide their Savage Manners. 

But this Key to the Zzeis not only clears upa 
great many Paffages obnoxious to the Critics, but 
adds an infinite Beauty to a vaft Number of Inci- 
dents throughout the whole Poem, Permit me 
only to obferve, before I conclude this Paragraph, 
that this was the fecond Species of the Epic Poem. 
Our own Countryman, the great Milton, produced 
the third. For juft as Virgil rivaled Homer, {fo 
Milton emulated both. He found Homer pofieffed 
of the Province of Morality; Virgil of Politics ; 
and nothing left for him, but that of Religion. 
This he feized, as afpiring to fhare with them in 
the Government of the poetic World. And, by 
Means of the fuperior Dignity of his Subject, got 
to the Head of that triumvirate which took fo many 
Ages in forming. Thefe are the three Species of 
the Epic Poem; for its largeft Province is buman 
Aétion, which can be confidered but in-a moral, 
a political, or religious View ; and thefe the three 
great Creators of them ; for each of thefe Poems 
was ftruck out at a Heat, and came to Perfection 
from its firftt Effay. Here then the grand Scene 
is clofed, and all further Improvements of the 
Epic at an End, 
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It being granted then, that the xeis is in the 
Stile of ancient Legiflation ; it is hard to think fo 
great a Mafter in his Art, would overlook a Do- 
ctrine, that, we have fhewn, to be the Foundation 
and Support of ancient Politics ; namely that of a 
future State of Rewards and Punifhments. Ac- 
cordingly, in Imitation of his Models, Plato and 
Tully, in their Vifion of Erus, and Dream of Sci- 
pio, he hath given us a compleat Syftem of it. 
Again, as the Legiflator took care to fupport this 
Doétrine by a very extraordinary Inftitution, 
and commemorated it therein, with all the Pomp 
of Spectacle ; we cannot but confefs a Defcription 
of thofe fhews would adda peculiar Grace and 
Elegance to the Poem: And that the Pomp and 
Solemnity of the Reprefentations would be apt to 
invite him to attempt it, as affording Matter for all 
the Embellifhments of poetical Defcription. Ac- 
cordingly we fay, he hath done this likewife. And, 
that the Defcent of Azeas into Hell, is no. other 
than an enigmatical Reprefentation of his Initiation 
into the Myfteries. 

Virgil, in this Poem, was to reprefent a perfect 
Legiflator, in the Perfon of Aveas ; but Initiation 
into the Myfteries was what fanctified his Chara- 
cter and Function. For it was no Wonder that he 
fhould endeavour by his own Example,. to enoble 
an Inftitution that was of his own creating: Ac- 
cordingly all the ancient Heroes and Legiflators 
were Initiated. 

While the Myfteries were confined to their na- 
tive Country Egypt, and while the Grecian Legif- 
lators went thither for Initiation, as a Kind of Con- 
fecratiarto their Office; . the Ceremony would na- 
‘turally be fpoken of in high Allegorical Terms. 
The Genius of the Egyptian Manners partly contri- 
_ buted to it; much more, the Humour of Travel- 
J ders 5 
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lers; bue moft of all, the Arts of Legiflators ; 
who, returning into their own Country, to civilize 
a barbarous People by Laws and Arts, found it 
very profitable for themfelves, and neceffary for 
the People, in order to raife their own Characters, 
and to eftablifh the fundamental Principle of a fu- 
ture State, to reprefent,that Initiation, in which 
they faw the State of departed Mortals reprefented 
ini Machinery, as an actual Defcent into Hell. 
This did Orpheus, Bacchus, and others. And this 
‘Way of fpeaking continued even after the Myfteries 
were introduced into Greece, as appears by the Fa- 
bles of Herculess and Thefeus’s Defcent into Hell. 
But the Allegory generally carried fomething with 
it that difcovered the Truth conveyed under it. So 
Orpheus is faid to get to Hell by the Power of his 
Harp: Threicia fretus cithara fidibufque canoris : 
which plainly declares it to be in Quality of Le- 
giflator: The Harp being the known Symbol of 
his Laws, by which he humanized a rude and 
barbarous People. Again, in the Life of Hercules, 
we have the true Hiltory, and the Fable founded 
on i¢, récorded together. For we are told, that 
Hercules was in Faé initiated into the Eleufinian 
Myfteries ; and that this was juft before his eleventh 
Labour of bringing Cerberus from Hell: And the 
Scholiaft on Homer fuggetts that the Initiation was 
defigned asa Security in that defperate Attempt. 
Both Euripides and Ariffopbanes feem to confirm our 
Interpretation of this Defcent into Hell. Euripides, 
in his Flercules furens, brings the Hero, juft come 
from Hell, to fuccour his Family, and deftroy the 
Tyrant Lycus. In Revenge of this, Funo perfe- 
cutes him with the Furies; and, in his Rage, he 
kills his Wife and Children, miftaking them for: 
Enemies. When he comes to himftelf, he is confo- 
Jated by his Friend Thefeus; who would: excufe 
I ; : him 
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him by the criminal Examples of the Gods: A 
Thing, which, as I have obferved above, mightily 
encouraged the People in their Irregularities; and 
was therefore provided again{ft in the Myfteries, 
by the Detection of the Errorsof Polytheifm. Now 
Euripides feems plainly enough to have told us 
what he thought of the fabulous Defcents into 
Hell, by making Hercules reply like one juft come 
from the Celebration of the Myfteries, and en- 
trufted with the sonfeyla. The Examples, fays he, 
which you bring of the Gods, are nothing to the Pur- 
poe. IL cannot think them guilty of the Crimes im- 
puted to them, I cannot apprebend how one God can 
be the Sovereign of another God. — A God who is truly 
fo, fiands in need of noone. Rejeit we then thefe ri- 
diculous Fables, which the Poets teach concerning them. 
The Comic Poet, in his Frogs, hath fhewn us 
plainly what he underftood by the ancient Hero’s 
Defcent into Hell, in the Equipage he gives Bac- 
chus, when he brings him enquiring the Way of 
Hercules, Weare to obferve then, that it was the- 
Cuftom, as we are told by the Scholiaft on the 
Place, at the Celebration of the Eleufinian Myfte- 
ries, to have what was wanted in thofe Rites, car- 
ried on Affes. Hence the Proverb, Afinus portat 
Myfteria: Accordingly the Poet introduces Bac- 
chus, followed by his buffoon Servant Xanthius, 
bearing a Bundle in like Manner, and riding on an. 
Afs. And left the Meaning of this fhould be 
miftaken, on Hercules’s telling Bacchus that the In- 
habitants of Elyfium were the Initiated, Xantbiys 
putsin, and fays, and I am the Afi carrying Myfteries. 
Here then, as was the Cafe in many other of the. 
ancient Fables, the Pompoufnefs of the Expreflion 
' betrayed willisg Pofferjty into the, Miraculous. 
But why need we wonder at it, in the Genius of 
ancient Times, which delighted to tell the com- 
noneft 
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moneft Things in a highly figurative and uncom- 
mon Manner; when a Writer of fo late an Age 
as Apuleius, either in Imitation of Antiquity, or 
rather according to the received Phrafeology of 
the Myfteries, defcribes his Initiation in this Man- 
ner: Acceffi confinium mortis ; & calcato Proferpine 
limine, per omnia vettus elementa remeavi: notte 
media vidi folem candido corufcantem lumine: Deos 
inferos F Deos fuperos accefi coram, &§ adoravi de 
proximo', Aeneas could not defcribe his Night’s 
Journey after he had been let out of the Ivory Gate, 
to his Companions in other Terms. 

We fee then, Virgil was obliged to have his Hero 
initiated ; and that he had che Authority of fabu- 
lous Antiquity to call this Initiation a Defcent into 
Hell. And furely he made ufe of his Advantage 
with great Judgment ; for this Fiction animates the 
Relation, that delivered without an Allegory, had 
been tog cold and flat for the Epic Poem. 

But an old Poem, under the Name of Orpheus, 
intituled, 4 Defcent into Hell, was it now exifting, 
would, perhaps, have fhewn us, that no more was 
meant than Orpheus’s Initiation; and that the Idea 
of this fixth Book was taken from thence. How- 
ever this be, Servius faw thus far into Virgil’s De- 
fien, as to fay, there were sulta per altam fcientiam 
Theologicorum Hgyptiorum: And we have fhewn 
that the Dotrines taught in the Myfteries, were in- 
vented by them. But though I fay this was our 
Poet’s general Defign, I would not be fuppofed ta 
think he followed no other Guides. Several of the 
Epifodes are borrowed from Homer; and feveral of 
the Philofophic Notions from Plato: Some of 
which will be taken Notice of in their place, 


iL, tr, prope finem, 
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We have obferved, that the Initiated had a 
Guide or Conductor, cailed ‘Ie EQoDavTns, Musayayess 
Tees, indifferently of either Sex, who was to In- 
ftruct him in the preparatory Ceremonies, and lead 
him to, and explain the Shews and Spectacles. ~ 
Accordingly, Virgil hath given Axeas the Sibyl ; 
whom he calls Vates, magna Sacerdos, {9 dotia Co- 
mes, Words of equivalent Signification, And as 
the She Myftagogue was devoted to afingle Life®, 
fo was the Cumaan Sibyl. 

The firft Inftruction the Prophetefs gives Aineas, 
is to fearch for the Golden Bough, ant to Pyro- 
ferpine, 

‘¢ Aureus & foliis & lento vimine ramus, 
<¢ Junoni infernae facer. 


Servius can make nothing of this Circumftance. 
He fuppofes it might poffibly allude to a-Tree in 
the Middle of the facred Grove of D.ana’s Tem- 
ple in Greece: where, if a Fugitive came for San- 
ctuary, and could get off a Branch from this Tree, 
which was carefully guarded by the Prieits, he had 
the Honour to go to Handy- cuffs with one of them, 
and, if he overcame him, totake his Place. Though 
nothing can be more foreign to the Poinmgin Que- 
ftion than this rambling Stuff, yet the Abbe Banier, 
the beft Interpreter of the Fables of the Ancients, 
is forced, for want of a better, to take up with 
this Solution', after Servins. Now we fay, that 
under this Branch is obumbrated the //reath of 
Myrtle, with which the Initiated were crowned at 
the Celebration of the Myfteries™. 1. Becaufe the 


k Hierophanta apud Athenas evitat virum, et wterna debilitate 
fit caus. _ Hieron. ad Geron. de Mees 

| Explicat. Hifor. des Fables, vol. 2. p. 133. ‘Bd. 1715. 

™ Mvecwng géfPaiw iseParesio os Bieea sine Schol. Arifioph. 
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Gelden Bough is faid to be facred to Proferpine, and 
fo we fee was the Myrtle: Proferpine only without 
Ceres is mentioned ali the Way throughout; partly 
becaule the Initiation is defcribed as an actual De- 
fcent into Fiell, but principally becaufe, when 
tite eves of tlic Myt {teries were performed, then 
Ceres and Proferpine were equally invoked; but 
when the Sbews were reprefented, then Proferpine 
alone prefided : But this Book is only a Reprefenta- 
tion of the Shews of the Myiteries. 2. The Qua- 
lity of this Golden Bough, with its lento vimine, ad- 
inirably defcribes the sender Branches of Myrtle, 
3. The Doves of Venus are made to direct neas 
to the Tree 


<< Tum Maximus Heros 
“ Avaternas agnofcit aves. 


They fly to it, and reft upon it, as on an accuftom- 
Camierch, beloneme tol the “amily: "A Place 
aehere they loved fo be: Kor the Myrtle was confe- 
crited to J exus, as every one knows. 


*< Sedibus optatis gemina fuper arbore fidunt. 


But there is a greater Propriety and Beauty in this 
Conduct, than appears at firft View. For not only 
the Myrtle was dedicated to Proferpine as well as 
Venus, but the Doves likewife, as Porphyry informs 
HS. 

/Eneas having got this Bough, or being ‘crowned 
with Myrtle, the Poet tells us he carried it into 
the Siby)’ § Gitec: 


colt vatis portedub ec Sibyllze. 


Delite * F tpere scr Te, abe 7 Geese 2 Carley, Catv ot wore , 
Aut THe FT By oi bt egy 7) an TH5 4 Parla. Porph. de Abf. 
ee 36. 


_ And 
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And this was to defign Initiation into the Jeffer 
Myfteries : For Dion Chrijcfiom® tells us, this was 
done & éinvperts pimed, in a little narrow Chapel, 
as we mut fuppofe the Sibyl’s Grot to be. The 
Initiated into thefe were called Musa. 

He is then led by the Siby!, his Myftagogue, 
to"the Scene of the Detcent: 

‘¢ His aflis, propere exequitur precepta Sibylie, 
And this fignifies his Initiation into the greater 
Myjfteries, where the Initiated are now called ‘Exor- 
doz. The Time was the Night, as in the Myfteries, 
And the Place like that, in which, Dicn teils us, 
the greater Myfteries were celebrated; a Myyjlic Domes 
excelling in Grandeur and Magnificence?, 


*¢ Spelunca alia fuit, vafteque tmmanis biatu 
«¢ Scrupea, tuta lacu nigro nemorumque tenebris, 


His Reception-is thus defcribed : 


‘* Sub pedibusmugire folum & juga ccepta moveri 
«¢ Sylvarum ; vifzeque canes ululare per umbram, 
«¢ Adventante Dea. Procul 6, procul efte, profani, 
*¢ Conclamat vates, totoque abfiftite luco. 


How true a Defcription this was of the Opening 
of the Shews in the Myfteries, may be feen by the 
fine Defcription which Claudian profeffedly and witb- 
out Difeuife makes of the Entrance into thefe tre- 
mendous Rites, where he counterfeits the Raptures 
and Aftonifhment cf one of the Initiated, and 
throws himfelf, as it were, like the Sibyl into the 
. midit of the Scene. 


“° Furens autro fe immifit aperto. 
© Omiaui ae . 


P Mid Sou aby dides es MYETIKON rz OLKON, 
YONEP@®YH KAAAEI 9 METEOE!. Ibid. 
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Thus he breaks out: 


** Greffus removete, Profani, 

«¢ Jam furor humanos noftro de pectore fenfus 
ee faaeotlit 
¢* Jam mihi cernuntur trepidis delubra moveri 
«« Sedibus, & claram difpergere fulmina lucem, 
<¢ Adventum teftata Dei. Jam magnus ab imis 
«¢ Auditur fremitus terris, ¢emplumque remugit 
<< Cecropium ; fanétafque faces attollit KLEUSIN 3 
“© Angues Triptolemi firidunt, & {quamea curvis 
*¢ Colla levane 
** Ecce procul ternas Hecate variata figuras 
SE xomcun 


And how exa¢tly both Defcriptions agree to the 
Relations the ancient Greek Writers have left us of 
thefe Things, may be feen from the general View 
Dion Chrvjoftom gives us of Initiation in thefe 
Words: Fujt fo it is as when one leads a Greek or 
Barbarian to be initiated in a certain myftic Dome, 
excelling in Beauty and Magnificence, where he fees 
many myfiic Sights, and bears in the fame Manner 
a Multitude of Voices; where Darknefs and Light al- 
ternately affect bis Senfes, and a Thoufand other un- 
common Things prefent themfelves before him", 

The wifeque canes ululare per umbram, is clearly 
explained by Pletho in his Scholia to the magic 
Oracles of Zoroafter: It is the Cuftom in the Cele- 
bration of the Myjteries, to prefent before many of the 
Initiated, Phantafins of a canine Figure, and other 


q De Raptu Proferp. Sub initio. 
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monftrous Shapes and Appearances’, Vhe Procut, 
6 Procut esTE Prorant of the Sel isea items 
Tranflation of the Formulary ufed by the My fta- 
gosue, at the Opening of the Myfteries : 


EKA®, EKA EXTE BEBH AOI. 


The Sibyl then bids Ancas arm himfelf with all 
his Courage, as being to encounter moi dreadful 
Appearances : 


<¢ Tuque invade viam, vaginaque eripe ferrum: 
<< Nunc animis opus, A#vea, nunc pectore firmo., 


And we foon find the Hero ina Fright: 


‘¢ Corripit hic fubita trepidus formidine ferrum 
<¢ #ineas, ftrictamque aciem venientibus offert. 


And thus affected is the Initiated reprefented to 
be by the Ancients, on his Entrance into thefe 
Rites. Extring now into the myjflic Dome, fays 
Themiftius, be is filled with Horror and Amazement, 
Fe is feized with Solicitude, and a total Perplexity. He 
1s unable to move a Step forward, or how to begin 
right the Road that is to lead him to the Place be afpires 
to. Till the Prophet (the Vates) or Conductor laying 
open the Veftibule of the Temple‘, — So Proclus : As in 
the moft boly Myfteries, before the Scene of the myftic 
Viftons, there is a Terror infufed over the Minds of 
the Initiated, fo, &c*. And we prefently fee what 
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occifioncd it; for AZueas is now engaged amongft 
all the real and imaginary Evils of Life; all the 
Difeafes of Mind and Borly; all the Zerribiles visit 
forme, the Centiurs, Seva, Clima, Goreeng, 
and ELarpies: And thefe are they which Pletho in the 
Place quoted above, calls aaacuara res wopdas Qac~ 
pare, as feenin the Entrance of the Myfteries. 
And which Celfus tells us were prefented likewife in 
the Bacchic Rites”. Thefe are faid to be Veftibu- 
lui ante ipftm, and Themiftius tells us that was 
the Scene of all the Terrors, +a weowvaAcia 13 vew. 
On the Opening of this Scene, the Poet ftops 
fhort in his Narration; and breaks out into this 


folemn Apology : 


«¢ Dii, quibus imperium eft animarum, umbrzeque 
See lenites,; 

«¢ Ft Chaos et Phlegethon loca nocte filentia late, 

«+ Sit mihi fas audita loqui: fic numine veftro 

«¢ Pandere res alta terra & caligine merfas — 


As confcious that he was about to engage in an 
impious kind of Undertaking, fuch as revealing 
the Myfteries was generally efteemed. Claudian, 
in the Poem taken Notice of before, who profeffes 
openly to treat of the Eleufinian Myfteries, at a 
Time when they were in little Veneration, yet in 
Compliance to old Cuitom, excufes his Under- 
taking in the very dame ivianner : 


<¢ Di, quibus in numerum, &c. 
‘¢ Vos mihi facrarum penetralia pandite rerum 
es Er veltri tecreta poli,.qua lampade Dicem 

< Flcxit amor, quo ducta ferox Proferpiia raptu 
¢¢ Poffedit-dotale Chaos; quantafque per oras 

«¢ Sollicito genitrix erraverit anxia curfu. 
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¢¢ Unde datz populis leges, & glande relicta, 
<< Cefferic inventis Dedoxia quercus ariltis®. 


Had the revealing the Myfteries been fo penal at 
Rome, as it was in Greece, Virgil had never ventured 
on this Part of his Poem. But yet it was eitcemed 
an Impiety”; therefore he does it covertly, and 
makes this Apology to thofe who fiw into his 
Meaning. 


(e 
The Hero and his Guide now enter on thei 


Journey : 


«¢ }bane obfcuri fola fub noéte per umbram : 
** Perque domos Ditis vacuas, & inania reg. 
** Quale per incertam lunam fib luce ra: liga: = 
© Eit iter ia fylvis: ubi coelum condidit umbra 
< Fupiter, & rebus nox abftulit atra colorem. 


This Defcription puts me in Mind of a Paffage in 
Lucian’s Dialogue of the Tyrant. Asa Compa wy, 
made up of every Condition of Life, are voyage- 
ing together into the other World; Asyeillas breaks 
out, ae fays: — ** Blefsus! how dark tris. Where 
‘© is now the beautiful Megilus ¢ Wbno can evel 
“¢ here whether Simmiche or Pisa be tee ae 
““fomer? Every thing is alice and of the fume Colour 

‘cand no Room for Comparifons, Nay my G) ' 
«© Cloak, which but now prefented to your i. 510 


<CIrreguian a ero lnesets become as honours 


bie 
Bc Wear, was wis Majginy’s ianiole alfisc, ne 
eC Litithats, Gacveate beg qwanithed, inc aigies! 
‘peeethersunder thefame Cover, But my Meier, 
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y Athenis ynitiatus cea us| cum pohea Rome pro tri 
. bunali de privilegio facerdotum Attice Lereris cognoafecret, & 
quedam fecretiora proponerentur, dimiffa concilio & corona cir- 
camitantium, felus audiit difceptantes. “Syetsz. log. Odkge. 
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*¢ the Cynic, whereare you? give me your Hand: 
“You are initiated in the Eleufinian Myfteries. Tell 
“me now, do not you think this very like the blind 
*¢ March they make there. CY. Ob extremely: And 
“¢ lock, bere comes one of the Furies, as I guefs, by 
*< ber Equipage, with ber Torch, and ber terrible 
RIL COKS ~. 

They come now to the Vegas of Cocytus. ineas 
is furprized at the Croud of Ghofts, that hover 
round it, and appear impatient fora Paflage. He 
is told by his Guide, that they are fuch, whofe Bo- 
dies have not the Rites of Sepulture; and are 
therefore doomed to wander up and down for 
a Fiundred Years, before they are perinitted to 
crofs it. 


** Fiec omnis, quam cernis, inops inhumataque 
comurbarell: 

‘* Portitor ille, Charon; hi, quosvehit unda, fepulti. 

‘¢ Nec ripasdatur horrendas, nec rauca fluentia 

‘< Tranfportare prius, quam fedibus offa quicrunt. 

«¢ Centum errant annos, volitantque haec litora cir- 
Scum. 

** Tum demum admiffi ftagna exoptata revifunt. 


But we are not tothink this old Notion took its 
Birth from the fuper{titious Vulgar. The incwicac- 
ing it, was one of the wifeft Contrivances of anci- 
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ent Legiflation, And that ir came from this 
Forge, we have no Reafon to doubt, becaufe it was 
originally Agyptian. Thofe profound Mafters of 
Wifdom, in contriving for the Safety of their Fel- 
low Citizens, found nothing weuld contribute more 
to it, than the public and folemn Interment of the 
Dead. For, without this Provifion, private Mur- 
ders might be eafily and fecurely perpetrated. They 
therefore introduced the Cuftom of the moft pu- 
blicand pompous Funeral Rites. And both Heroro- 
tus and Diodorus Siculus obferve, that they were of 
all People the moft circumftantially ceremonious 
in them. But, to fecure the Obfervance, by the 
Force of Religion, as well as Cuftom, they taughe 
that the deceafed could not retire to a Place of 
reft in the other World, till thefe Rites were paid 
him in this. Which would neceffarily inforce the 
moft careful obfervance of them ; whereby the Le- 
giflator gained his End, the Security of the People. 
And the Notion fpread fo wide, and fixed its Root 
fo deep, that the Subftance of the Superftition re- 
mains, even to this Day, in moft civilized Coun- 
tries. There is one Circumftance, which, if well 
confidered, will fhew us of how great Moment 
the Rites of Sepulture were thought by the An- 
cients, , The three greateft of the Greek Poets are 
without Queftion, Homer, Sophocles, and Euripides, 
Now in the Jiad, the Ajax, and the Phewicians 
there appears, in the Judgement of modern Critics, 
a vicious Continuation of the Story, that violates 
the Unity of the A€tion; in the Performance of 
fepulchral Rites for Patroclus, Ajax, and Poly- 
nices. But thefe Men did not confider, that the 
Ancients efteemed Funeral Rites to be an infep2- 
rable Part of'the Hiftory of the Death of any one. 
And that therefore thofe great Mafters of Unity 

and 
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and Decorum, could not think the Action ended, 
til] that important Circumf{tance was fettled. 

But the Lzyptian Legiflator found afterwards 
another Ufe in this Opinion; and, by artfully 
turning itas a Panifhment on aia ew Debtors, 
grounded on it an Inftitution of great Advantage 
to Society. For, inftead of that general Cuftom 
of modern Barbarians to’ bury infolvent Debtors 
aiive, this polite and humane People hada Law that 
denied Burial to them when dead. And the Ter- 
ror of this Punifhment gained, as we are told, its 
defired effect. And here the Learned Marjfham 
feems to be miftaken, when he fuppofes, that 
from this Interdiétion of fepulchral Rites, fprung 
up the Grecian Opinion of the Wandering of un- 
buried Ghotts*. Whereas it is plain from the 
Nature of the Thing, that the Law was founded 
on the Opinion, which was Legyptian ; and not the 
Opinion on the Law: Becauife this Opinion was 
the only Sanétion of the Law. 

On the whole, had not our Poet adjudged it a 
Matter of much Importance, he had hardly dwelt 
fo long upon it, or returned again to it’, or laid 
fo much Strefs on it, or made his Hero fo atten- 
tively confider it. 


« Conftint Anchifa fatus, & veftigia preffit, 


«© MULTA PUTANS. 


But having added —. <« Sortemque animo mifera- 
“© tus iniquam;” and Servius commented, Jniqua 
cuim fors ef puniri propter alterins negligentiam + nec 
enim quis culpa fua caret Sepulcbro,; Mr. Bayle cries 


2 Ab interdi&te apud, eyptios fepulture peena, inolevit apud 
Grecos opinio infepultorum corporum animes a Charonte non 
effe admifias. Caron Chrenicus. Seculum it. § 3. 
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out, Quelle injuftice | etoit - ce la faute de ces ames’ 
gue leurs corps n’euffent pas &é enterrez®. But noe 
knowing the Original of this Opinion, he did not 
fee its Ufe. And fo attributes that to the Blind- 
nefs of Religion, which was the Iffue of wife Poli- 
cy. Virgil, by his fors inigua, means no more than 
that in this, as well as in feveral other Civil Infti- 
tutions, @ general Good was often a private Injury. 

The next oofervable is the Ferry-man, Charon; 
and he, the Learned well know, was a fubftantial 
Egyptian; and, as an ingenious Writer fays, fairly 
exifting in this World. The Cafe was plainly thus: 
The Lgyptians, like all other People, in their.De- 
fcriptions of the other World, ufed to refemble i iis 
to fomething they were well acquainted with in 
this. In their Funeral Rites, which, as we ob- 
ferved, was with them a Matter of greater Ma- 
ment than with any other Nation, they ufed to 
carry their Dead over the Nile, and through the 
Marth of Acherufia ; and there put them into fub- 
terraneous Vaults: And the Ferry-man was in their 
Language called Charon. Now in their Defcri- 
ptions of the other World, in the Myfteries, it was 
natural for them to borrow from thefe Circum- 
ftances in the Funeral Rites. And that they them- 
felves transferred thefe Realities into the MT @O &, 
and not the Greeks, as their later Writers ge nerally 
imagine, might be very eafily proved if there was 
occafion. | 

But zeas hath now croffed the River, and is 
come into the proper Regions of the Dead. . The 
firft ‘Thing that occurs to him is the Dog Cerberus: 


= §titeec ingens latratr regna trifauci 
ce Perfonat, cadver{ recubans imman is in Antro, 


© Reponf. aux QueF. ad? un Provincial, p.3. ¢. 22. 
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This is plainly the Phantom in the Myfteries, which 
Pleibo telis us above, was in the Shape of a Dog, 
xuvady twa. And in the Fable of Hercules’s defcent 
into Hell, which, we have fhewn, fignified no 
more than his Initiation into the Myfteries, it is 
{aid to have been tor fetching up the Dog Cerbe- 
rus. ; 

The Regionsare, according to Virgil’s Divifion, 
In‘three Pats: a. Plreatory, 2. Wartanusy 3 ak- 
Jyfium. For Deipbobus in the firft fays, 


¢ Difcedam, explebo numerum, reddarque tenebris*. 


And in the fecond it is faid of Thefens, 


“¢ Sedet, eternumque fedebit 
‘¢ Infelix Thefeus. 


The Myfteries divided thefe Regions in the very 
fame Manner. So Plato in the Paffage * quoted 
above, fpeaks, as taught there, of Souls {ticking faft 
in Mire and Filth, and remaining in Darknefs, till 
a long Series of Years had purged and purified them. 
And Cel/us, in Origen, we have feen', fays that 
eternal Punithments were taught in the Myfteries. 

And here it is very obfervable to our Purpofe, 
that the Virtues and Vices which the Poet recapi- 
tulates, as ftocking thefe three Divifions with In- 
habitants, are thofe which moft immediately affect 
Society. A plain Proof that he was directed by 
the fame Views with the Inftitutors of the My- 
{teries, 

Purgatory, the firft Divifion, is inhabited by 
Suicides, extravagant Lovers, and ambitious War- 
riors: and ina Word, by all thofe, who had given 


4 But the Nature and End of this Purgatory the Poet defcribes ~ 

at large, from v. 736. to v. 745. 
_! See Note (8) p. 160, rsec Note (4) po 7 - 
a loofe 
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a loofe to the Exorbitancy of their Paffions; which 
made them rather miferable, than wicked. It is. 
remarkable that amongft thefe is one of the Ju- 
tiated : 


“¢ Cererique facrum Polybceten. 


Which was agreeable to the public Teaching in the 
Myfteries, that Jvitiation without Virtue, was of no 
avail to the Initiated ; though, with it, they had 
great Advantages over other Mortals in a future 
State. 

But, of all thefe Diforders, Swicide is moft per- 
nicious to Society. And, accordingly, the Mifery 
of their Condition is more diftinétly marked out 
to us: 


<¢ Proxima deinde tenent moefti loca, qui fibi 
** Jethum 

<< Infontes peperere manu, Jucemque perofi 

‘© Projecére animas. Quam vellent zthere inalto 

‘* Nunc & pauperiem & duros perferre labores! 


Here the Poet keeps clofe to the Myfteries; which 
not only forbad Suicide, but taught on what account 
it was criminal. That which is taught in the My- 
STERIES, fays Plato, concerning thefe Matters, of 
Mans being placed ina certain Watch, or Station, 
which it is unlawful to fly from, or forfake, 1s a pro- 
found Doétrine, and not eafily fathomed®, 


Hitherto 


BOR ov cy AMOPPHTOIE Acyowwos eet arav Adyos, 
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Ovv. Phed. p. 62. Ser. Ed. Tom. 1. The very Learned 
Mr. Dacier tranflates cv xmsizrac dans les Myfieres; and this, 
_ agreeable to his vaft Knowledge of Antiquity. For azip ile fig- 
nified, not only the grand Secret taught, in the Myfteries, but, 
was likewife ufed by the Ancients for the Mvfteries in general : 

as appears“from innumerable Places in their Writings. Me the 
. ‘ rence 
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Hitherto all goes well. But what muft we fay 
to the Poet’s putting Children, and Men falfely 
condemned, into his Purgatory? For though the 
modern Aoman Faith and Inquifition fends thele two 


Sorts 
French Tyanflator of Pufendorf’s Law of Nature and Nations, 
l. 2. c. 4. § 19. Note (1) accufes him of not underflanding 
his Author. ‘“‘ Mr. Dacier fait dire 4 Platon que [on tencit 
© tous les jours ces difcours au Peuple dans les Ceremonies (9 
** dans les Myfteres. Il feroit A fouhaiter quil edt allégué 
** quelque autorité pour etablir un fait fi remarquable. Mais 
il s’ agit ici manifeftement des Inftruétions fecrétes que 
‘ les Pythagoriciens donnoient a leurs Initiez, et lefquelles ils 
decouvroient les raifons les plus abftrufes, & les plus particu- 
liers des Dogmes de leur Philofophie. Ces inftruétions cachées 
s’ appeiloient a7péyJe. Ce que Platon dit un peu aupa- 
ravant de Philolaiis, Philofophe Pythagoricien, ne permit pas 
de douter que la raifon, qu’!l rapporte ici comme trop abftrufe 
et difficile 4 comprendre ne foit cellé que donnoient les Py- 
‘iciens.” He fays, it aas to be wifbed Dacier had fame 
hority for fo remarkable a Fa&. We hath this very Paflage : 
which is Authority encugh. The Word 2xxjirle fignifies the 
Myilertes, and cannot in this Place fignify the fecret Doctrines 
of the Philofophers; a3 will be fhewn prefently. But thofe who 
want farther Authority, may have it, amply, in the Nature and 
Ind of the Myfteries, as explained above. He fays, it is 
evident, Plato is here talking of the fecret Inftru@ions which the 
Pythagoreans gave ro thetr Initiated, in which they difcovered 
their mot abftrufe and particular Doétrines. ‘This cannot poffi- 
bly be fo, fora very evident Reafon. The Philofophy of the 
Pythagorcons, like that of other Seéts, was divided into the E xote- 
vical aud E/fsterical; the Open taught to all, and the Secret taught 
toa felect Number. But the Jmpiety of Suicide was a Doétrine 
in the firft\Divifion taught to all, as ferviceable to Society. So 
fully, in his Dream of Scipio, writ in the Exoteric way, con- 
denins Suicide, for the very Reafon given in the Myfteries. 
But inan Epiltle to a particular Friend, which certainly was of 
the Efteric kind, he approves of it. Ceteri quidem, Pom- 
peius, Lentulus rus, Scipio Afranius, firde perierunt. At Cato 
praeclarée. Fant ifiuc quidem, cum volemus, liccbit. L.g. Ep. 18. 
It could not be therefore, that the Impiety of Suicide could be 
calied one of the 2:4/n2« of Phikofophy ; for on the contrary, 
it was one of their popu/ar Dottrines. But this will be fuller 
feen when we come to fpeak of the Philofophers in the next 
Book Fle concludes, that es Plato had spoke of Philolaiis @ 
little before, it canuat be doubted but that he fpeaks of the Rea- 
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Sorts of Perfons into a Place of Punifhment, yet 
the Genius of ancient Paganifm had a far gentler 
Spirit. It is indeed difficult to tell what thefe In- 
mates have to do here. And the Commentators, 
as is their Ufe, obferve a profound Silence. Let 
us confider firft, the Cafe of the Infants; which 
we fhall find can be cleared up only in our View 
of things ; which, I defire, may be confidered as 
another {trong Prefumption of its Truth. 


“< Continuo audite voces, vagitus FP ingens, 

“¢ Infantumque anime flentes in limine primo: 
uos dulcis vite exortes, & ubcre raptos 

“¢ Abftulit atra dies, & funere merfit acerbo, 


Thefe appear to have been the Cries and Lament- 
ings that Proclus tells us, were heard in the Myfte- 
ries", So that we only want to know the Original of 
fo extraordinary an Opinion. Which I take to have 
been juft fuch-another Jhfticution of the Legifla- 
tor, for the Prefervation of the Ofispring, as that, 
about Funeral Riles, was for the Parents. Nothing 
fure could more engage Parents to the Care and 


Prefervation of their Young, than fo terrible a a 


étrine. Nor are we tothink, that their inftin@r 
Fondnefs needed no inforcement, or fupport to 
the Difcharge of this natural Duty. For that moft 
degenite and horrid Practice amongft the An- 


Jon- againft Buae as a Do&rine of the Pythagorean Philofphy. 
What has been faid above, utterly excludes any fuch Interpreta- 
tion. But though it did not, his Reafon will not infer it. 
‘There is ‘nothing i in the Context, that fhews Plato had Philolais 
“tn his Mind we That this was a Doétrine, though not of 
the Efeteric Kind, in the Pythagorie School, I readily allow. 
The Mytteries, and that, held an infinite Number of things in 
_Commoén > We have feen this in part already, and when we 
come to {pea alk of Pythagoras, we fhall thew how this happened. 
h Kag TOI pLUSHosng THs uLeinss OPHNOYS pouse as Or obeet~ 
agpowy. In Comment. in Platonis Romp. \. t0, 


cients, 
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cients, of expofing Infants, was univerfal; and, 
had almoft erafed Morality and Inftinét. So that 
it needed the ftrongeft and fevereft Check: And I 
am well perfuaded it was that, which occafioned 
this Counterplot of the Magiftrate ; inorder to give 
Inftinét fair play, and call back banifhed Nature. 
Nothing indeed could be more worthy of his Care: 
For the Deftruction of Children, as Pericles finely 
obferved of Youth, is life culting off the Spring from 
the Team 

Here Mr. Bayle is again fcandalized: ‘* La pre- 
*¢ miere chofe que ]’on rencontroit a |’ entrée des 
<< Enfers, ecoit la ftation des petits enfans, qui ne 
<* ceffoient de pleurer, & puis celle des perfonnes 
‘¢ injuftement condamnées a Ja mort. Quoi de plus 
** choquant, de plus fcandaleux, que la peine de ces 
‘¢ petites creatures qui n’ avolent encore commis 
“nul péché ; ou que la peine de ceux dont |’ inno- 
“* cence avoit été opprimée par la calomnie’?” The 
firft Cafe we have cleared up; the fecond we fhall 
confider prefently. But it is no Wonder Mr. Bayle 
could not digeft this Doétrine of the Infants ; for, 
Iam very much miftaken, if it did not ftick with 
the great Plato himfelf. Who relating the /i/ox 
of Erus the Pamphylian, concerning the Diftribu- 
tion of Rewards and Punifhments in a future State, 
when he comes to the Condition of Infants, paffes 
it over in this remarkable Manner : — But of Chil- 
dren who died in their Infancy, be reported certain 
other things NOT WORTHY TO BE RECORDED“, 
Erus’s account of what he faw in another World, 
isa Summary of what the Egyptians taught of that 
Matter. And I make no Quettion, but the Thing 


: Repoufe aux Queft. d'un Prov. p. (3+ C22. 
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here unworthy of being recorded, was the Dottrine of 
Infants in Purgatory: which Plato, not reflecting 
on the Original and Ufe, as here delivered, was 
fhocked at. 

But now, as to the fal/ely condemned, we mutt 
feek another Solution of that Matter, the moft 
perplexing Difficulty in the whole #ueis : 


‘© Flos juxta, falfo damnati crimine mortis ; 

«¢ Nec vero hee fine forte data, fine judice fedes. 
** Queefitor Minos urnam movet: ille filentum 
*¢ Conciliumque vocat, vitafque & crimina difcit. 


Here appears a ftrange Jumble as well as Iniquity 
in this Defignment: the falfely accufed are not 
only in a Place of Punifhment, but, being firft 
reprefented under one Predicament, they are af- 
terwards diftinguifhed, fome as blameable, others 
as innocent. To clear up all this Confufion, we 
muft tranfcribe an old Story told by P/ao in his 
Gorgias: ** There was this Law concerning Mor- 
<< tals in the time of Saturn, and is now always 
«¢ inforced by the Gods; that he who hath lived a 
<¢ juft and pious Life, fhould at his Death be car- 
<< ried into the Iflands of the Bleff-d, and there pof- 
ce fefs all kinds of Happinefs, untainted with the 
«¢ Evils of Mortality: but that he who had lived 
«¢unjuftly and impioufly, fhould be thruft into a 
«< Place of Punifhment, the Prifon of divine Ju-. 
e¢ ftice, called Tartarus. Now the Judges, with 
ec whom the Execution of this Law was intrufted, 
«s were, in the Time of Saturn, and under the In- 
¢ fancy of Fove’s Government, living Men, fitting in 
“< Fudgment on the Living ; and decreeing, and ap- 
<< pointing the’vefyDay, on which every one fhould 
‘se die. This.gave occafion to iniquitous and per- 
<< verfe Judgments: On which account Pluto, and 
_& thofe, to whom the Care of the happy Iflands was 

Ie ** com- 
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<< committed, went to Fupiter, and told him, that 
«c Men came to them wrongly judged, both when ac- 
«¢ ayitted and when condemned. ‘To which the Father 
«© of the Gods made this reply: I will put a ftop to 
«¢ this Evil, fays he. Thefe wrong Judgments are 
«¢ partly occafioned by the corporeal Covering of 
«¢ the Perfons judged ; for they are tried while liv- 
<¢ ing: Now many have their corrupted Minds hid 
‘¢ under a fair Outfide, adorned with Birth and 
¢s Riches; and when they come to their Trial, 
«¢ they have many Witneflfes at hand to teftify for 
«¢ their good Life and Converfation: This per- 
«¢ verts the Procefs, and blinds the Eyes of Juftice. 
cs Another Caufe of this Evil is, that the Judges 
«¢ themfelves are likewife incumbered with the fame 
“<< corporeal Covering: The Mind is hid and in- 
«¢ veloped in Eyes and Ears', and an impenetrable 
«© Tegument of Flefh. All thefe are Bars and Ob- 
“<‘ ftacles to right Judgment, as well their own 
«¢ Covering, as the Covering of thofe they judge. 
<< In the firft place then, fays he, we are to pro- 
«¢ vide that they no longer have a Fore-knowledge 
‘© of the Day of Death, which they now forefee : 
<< We fhall therefore give this in charge to Prome- 
theus, to take away their Prefcience ; and then 
«* provide that they who come to Judgment, be 
“¢ ftripp’d naked of all their Difguifes: for they 
‘care from henceforth to receive it in another 
s¢ World. And as they are to be quite ftripped, it 
®< is but fit the Judges should be fo too: that, at 


'The Original to O7OcAuss x dra, adds odor&, teeth. If 
this be the true Reacing, I prefume P/ato intended by it, to ri- 
dicule the Athenian Judges; who, like more modern ones, out 
of Impatience for their Dinner, would fometimes acquit or con- 
deran before they were poifefled of the Merits of the Caufe : But _ 
as this feems too ludicrous a Circumftance for the Subject, I fu- 
fpect it rather to be an unmeaning Blunder of fome old Tran- 
fcriber. 
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“¢ the arrival of every new Inhabitant, who com:s 
<¢ forfaken of al! about him, and every worldly 
«© Ornament left bebind, Soul may look on Sou’, 
«< and be thereby enabled to pafs a righteous Judg- 
‘¢ment. I therefore, who forefiw all “thefe T! hing, 
® before you felt tem, save trikenenre TorconiL:- 
<< tute my own Sons Judges: two of them, Adiies 
‘cand Rbadamantous, are Afiatics; the third, Ata- 

“cus, an European: Thefe, when they die, fhall 
‘¢have their Tribunal erected in the Shades, ju/t 
“in that Part of the High-way, where the two 
“© Roads divide, the one leading to the happy 
<* I{lands, the other to Yartarus: Rbadamanthus 
<¢ fhall judge the Afiatics, and Azacus the Europe- 
“sans, But to Minos I give the fuperior Authority of 
bearing Appeals, when any thing obfcure or difh- 
*¢ cule fhall perplex the otner’s Judgments; t tha 

‘* every one may have his due Abode affigned him 
*¢ with the utmoft Equity ™.’’ 
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The Matter now begins to clear up; and, we 
fee plainly that the Circumftance of the falfely con- 
demned alludes entirely to this old Fable. We find 
row, that by falfo damnati crimine mortis, VIRGIL 
did not mean, as one would imagine, iznocentes ad- 
dicti morti ob injuftam calumutam, but bomines indigne 
EF perperam adjudicati, pot Men falfely condemned, 
but zrongly judged, whether to Acquittal or @en- 
viction: For Condemnation being ofteneft the Sen- 
tence of Juftice, the greater Part is put figurative- 
ly for the whole": what follows, 


Nec vero hz fine forte datz fine judice fedes, 
Vitafque & crimina dilcit, 


ancl 


azrecing, only to this Interpretation (as fuppofing a 
wrong Sentence in Acquittal, as: well as Condem- 
nation) confirms it; and the whole becomes con- 
fiftent. One only Difficulty remains, and that, to 
confefs the Truth, hath arifen rather from a Mi- 
ftake of Virgil’s than of his Readers. We find thefe 
People yet unjudged, fixed already in an afligned 
Diftri&t, with other Criminals, in Purgatory. “Bat 
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" He that thinks this too licentious a Figure, perhaps will be 
inclined to think with me, that the Poct wrote, 

Hos guxta, falfo damnati TEMPORE mortis : 

Which beth points up to the Fable, from whence this Circum- 
ftance was borrowed, and hints at the Original of that Fable a3 
here explained: and befides, this agrees beit with the Context. 
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they are wrong ftationed, through an Overfight of 
the Woet : for we fee, by the Fable, they fhould 
have been placed on the Borders of the three Di- 
vifions, in that Part of the high Road, that di- 
vides itfelf in two, which lead to Yartarus and Ely- 
fium; thus, afterwards, defcribed by the Poet: 


«© Hic locus eft, partes ubi fe via findit in ambas. 
«© Dextera, que Ditis magni fub meoenia tendit: 
‘s Hic iter Elyfium nobis; at leva malorum 

com wercet poenas, ec ad impia ZT artara mittit. 


It only now remains to confider the Ground and 
Original of the Fable; which, I think was this: 
Te was an Egyptian Cuftom, as we are told by Dio- 
dorus Siculus, {for Judges to be appointed at every 
one’s Interment; to examine their paft Lives: 
and to condemn and acquit, according to the Evi- 
dence. Thefe Judges were of the Priefihood 5 and 
fo, it 1s probable, taughe, like the Priefts of the 
Church of Rome, da their Decrees were ratified in 
the infernal Shades: Partiality and Corruption 
would, in time, pervert their Sentence ; and Spite 
and Favour prevail over Juftice: As this might 
{candalize the People, it would be found neceffary 
to teach that the Judgment, which influenced eve- 
ry one’s final Doom, was referved for the Judica- 
ture of ‘the other World, Yhis 1 take to be what 
gave birth to the general Fable: But there is one 
Circumftance, ‘bis does not fo clearly account for ; 
namely, cf the Judges paffing Sentence in Life, aud 
preditting the Day of the Criminals Death; and the 
Order to Prometheus, on the Abolition of their Fudi- 
calure, to take away this Gift of Prefeience. Lo un- 
derftand thefe Things, we muft fuppofe, what is 
‘ very probable, that the Cuftom, mentioned abave 
by Diodorus, was only the Succeffion of a more early 
_ one; where the Priefts judged the living Criminal 
Pp 3 for 
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for chofe Crimes that the Civil Tribun.l could not 
fo cor.veniently take notice of ; which is the only 
juflifable Ufe of an Ecclefiafticeal Jurifdiétion. If 
iis be fo, then, by sredidiing the Day of the Cri- 
minal’s Death was mea wie the ‘infliffion of a capital 
Puniflment: and, by Prometheus’s taking the Gift 
fron them, the Civil Magiftrate’s Abelition of the Fu- 
dae : And this Naute was not ill affigned to 
him, who forms the Minds and Menners of the 
People by the pee Arts of Society. This, in 
my Oninien, was the Criginal of Plato’s Fable : 
And he feerns plainly to have had that Original 
in mind, when he makes Sucrates 1 introduce It i : 
Fleur thei, as they fav, a celebrated Tale; which you, 
Limag:ne, will cail a Fable, but Ia true Stery?. 

I hope this eos Matter .is now cleared up 
to the Reader’s Satisfaction. How much it wanted 
Explanation, may be fen by what one of the 

creatett Geniufes ot his ‘Lime hath faid of it in a 
Difcourfe wrote to illufirate Aueas’s Defcent into 
Hell: Where are three Kinds of Persons, tays this 
celebrated Author, deferibed, as being fituaied on the 
Borpens; ard 1 can give no Reafon for their being 
fialioned there in fo particular’ a manner, but becatjs 
none of tbein feem to have bad a proper Right to a 
Place among the Dead, as not havine run ont the 
Thread of their Days, and finifbed the Term of Life 
that bad been allotted om upon Lavib: The firft of 
ibeje are the Souls of Infants, wate are Juatched away 
by untimely Ends: The fecond are of thofe szko are put 
to Dean wrongfully, and by an unjuft Sentence: and 
the third of thofe who grew weary of their Lives, aitd 
laid violent hands upon 2 tbemfelves? 


9 TOQOKP.“Ause dn (Sact) porn xaas Aoys’ cy cv pe xyron 
miler, w, byw Onas ia 3} Acye. 
Yar. ech s Works, Vols, prgeoy Quarto Fa 1771. 
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After this, follow the two Epifodes of Dido and 
Deiphobus, in imitation of Homer; where we find 
nothing to our purpofe, but the ftrange Defcri- 
ption of the latter, whofe mangled Phantom is 
drawn according to the Philofophy of Plato; who 
teaches in his Gorgias, that the Dead not only re- 
tain all the Paffions of the Soul, but all the Marks 
and Blemifhes of the Body. 

Aineas having paffed this firft Divifion, comes 
now on the Confines of Tartarus , and is inftruéted 
in what relates to the Crimes and Punifhments of 
the Inhabitants, by his Guide; who declares her 
Office of Hierophante, or Interpreter of the Myfte- 
ries, in thefe Words: 


¢¢ Dux inclyte Teucrum, 
«¢ Nulli fas cafto fceleratum infiftere limen : 
¢ Sed me, cum lucis Hecate prefecit avernis, 
“<< Ipfa Deum panas docuit, perque omnia duxit. 


It is remarkable, that Zveas is led through th 
Regions of Purgatory and Ely/ium , but he ae 
fees. the Sights of Zartarus at a diftance, which his 
Guide explains to him: 


<¢ Tum demum horrifono ftridentes cardine facre 
‘© Panduntur porte : Cernis, cuftodia qualis 
“© Veftibulo fedeat: facies quae limina ferver? 


For thus it ‘muft needs be, in the Shews of the 
Myfteries, for very obvious Keafons. 

The Criminals deftined to cternal Punifhment, 
in this Divifion, are, 


q Masvylas “wa aris 4Y, Oa ivy eis tay BAyywy BAe: cy Te Ga 
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1. Thofe who had finned fo fecretly as to efcape 
the Animadverfion of the Magiftrate : 


«© Gnoffius hac Rhadamanthus habet duriffima 
Seape ona: 

«¢ Caftigatque auditque dolos, fubigitque fateri 

«¢ Quze quis apud fuperos furto ltatus inani, 

¢ Diftulit in feram commiffa piacula mortem, 


And it was principally on account of fuch Crimes, 
that the Legiflator inforced the Doctrine of a fu- 
ture State of Punifhment. 


2. The Atheiftical Defpifers of God and of Religion : 
«¢ Flic genus antiquum terra Titania pubes. 


This was agreeable to the Laws of Charondas, 
who fays, Be the Contempt of the Gods put in the 
number of the moft flagitious Crimes'. "The Poet 
dwells particularly on that Species of Impiety, that 
affects divine Honours: 


¢¢ Vidi & crudeles dantem Salmonea poenas, 
<¢ Dum flammas Jovis & fonitus imitatur Olympi. 


And this was doubtlefs defigned by him for an ob- 
lique Caftigation of the Adulation of the Zpotheo/is, 
then beginning to be paid and received at Rome. I 
cannot but think Horace likewife, in his Ode, of 
which Virgil is the fubject, upbraids his Country- 
men for this Madnefs: 


“«< Coelum ipfum petimus ftultitia ; neque’ 
<< Per noftrum patimur fcelus 
¢¢ Jracunda Jovem ponere fulmina.‘ 


3. The Infringers of the Duties of Imperfect Obli- 
gation, which Civil Laws cannot reach: fuch as Want 


T'Erw 5 piyise dina ucele Bray nila Pegnigss* ap. Stob. Serm. 42. 
! Carm. Lib. 1, Od. 3, 
of 
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of natural Affection to Brothers, Duty to Parents, 
Protection to Clients, and Charity to the Poor: 


«¢ Hic quibus invifi fratres, dum vita manebat ; 
«¢ Pulfatufve parens; & fraus innexa clienti‘ ; 

<< Aut qui divitiis foli incubuére repertis, 

«< Nec partem pofuére fuis; quae maxima turba eft, 


4. Thofe Pefts of public and private Peace, the 
Traytor and the Adulterer : 


<¢ Quique ob adulterium czefi, quique arma fecuti 

‘¢ Impia, nec veriti dominorum fallere dextras — 

‘© Vendidit hic auro patriam, dominumque po- 
** tentem 

‘¢ Impofuit: fixit leges pretio atque refixir. 

‘© Hic thalamum invafit nate, vetitofque hyme- 
** nzos. 


It is obfervable, he does not fay, fimply, Adulteri, 
but ob adulterium cefi; as implying, that the great- 
eft Civil Punifhment makes no Atonement for this 
Crime at the Bar of Divine Juftice. 

5. The fifth and laft Species of Offenders are the 
Invaders and Violators of the boly Myfteries, held out 
in the Perfon of Thefeus : 


——- ** Sedet, zeternumque fedebit 
‘¢ Infelix Thefeus; Phlegyafque miferrimus omnes 
‘¢ Admonet, & magna teftatur voce per umbras : 
‘© DisciTE JUSTITIAM MONITI, ET NON TEM- 
© weRE Drvos, 


The Fable fays, that Thefeus, and his Friend Piri- 
thous, formed a Defign to fteal Proferpine from 
Hell; but being taken in the Fact, Piritbous was 
thrown, to the Dog Cerberus, and Thefexs kept in 


t So the Law of the Twelve Tables : Pa SI CLIENTI 
FRAUDEM FECERIT, SACER ESTO, 


Chains, 
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Chains, ’till delivered by Hercules. Hereby, no 


doubt, was defigned their clandeftine Intrufion in- 
to the Myfteries; for which they were punifhed, 
as the Fable relates. This brings to my mind a 
Story told by Livy. he Athenians (fays he) drew 
upon themfelves a War with Philip, on a very flight 
Occafion 5 at a time, when nothing remained of their 
ancient Fortune, but their high Spirit, Two young Acar- 
nanians, during the Days of Initiation, themfelves un- 
initiated and ignorant of all that related to that fecret 
Worfbip, entred the Temple of Ceres along with the 
Croud. Their Difcourfe foon betrayed them; as mak- 
. ing fome abfurd Enquiries into what they faw : fo being 
brought befcre the Prefident of the Myfteries, although 
it was evident they had entred ignorantly, and witb- 
out Defign, they were put to death, as guilty of a moft 
abominable Impiety”. 

The Phlegyas here mentioned, 1 take to be 
thofe People of Bwotia {poke of by Pau/famas, who 
attempting to plunder the Temple of pollo at 
Delphi, were almoft all deftroyed by Lightning, 
Earthquakes, and Peftilence: Hence Pdlegyce, 
I fuppofe, fignified impious, facrilegious Perfons 
in general ; and is fo to be underftood here. 

The Office Thefeus is put upon, of admonifhing 
his Hearers againft Impiety, could not fure be dif- 
charged by any one fo well, in the Shews of the 
Myfteries, as by him who reprefented the Violator 
of them. And here it is to be obferved, that our 
View of Things frees this Paffage from an Abfur- 


u Contraxerant autem cum Philippo bellum Athenienfes haud 
quaquam digna caufa, dum ex vetere fortuna nihil preter ani- 
mos fervant. Acarnanes duo juvenes per’ initiorum dies, non ini- 
tiati, templum Cereris, imprudentes Religionis, cum cztera turba 
ingreffi funt. Facile cos fermo frodidit, abfurde quadam per- 
cunétantes ; deductique ad antiftites templi, cum palam effet, per 
errorem ingreffos, tanguam ob infandum fcelus, interfecti {unt. 
JG a Ge 
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dity, which the Critics could never get over. They 
fay there could not be a more impertinent Employ- 
ment, than perpetually founding in the Ears of the 
Damned this Admonition : 


DiscITE JUSTITIAM MONITI, ET NON TEM- 
NERE Divos, 


For though it be a Sentence of great Truth and 
Dignity, it was very ufelefsly preached amongft 
thofe, to whom there was no room for Pardon or 
Remiffion, 

Even the ridiculous Scarron, who has employed 
all his poor Talents in abufing the moft ufeful 
Poem that ever was written, hath not neglected 
to urge this Objection againit it: 


<* Cette fentence eft bonne & belle, 
<¢ Mais en Enfer de quoi fert-elle ? 


And it muft be confeffed that, according to the 
common Ideas of xneas’s Defcent into Hell, Vir- 
gil hath put Thefeus on a very impertinent Office. 
But nothing could be jufter, or more ufeful] than 
this continual Admonition, if we fuppofe Virgil to 
be here giving (as indeed he was) a Repyefentation 
of what was faid during the Celebration of the 
Shews of the Myfteries: For then it was addreffed 
to the vaft Multitude of living Speffators. But it is 
not a bare Suppofition of Likelyhood, that this 
admonitory Circumftance made Part of the Repre- 
fentations. Arifiides exprefsly tells us”, that no” 
where waS MORE ASTONISHING WORDS SUNG 
than in thefe Myfteries ; ; and the Reafon he gives 
us for fuch Praétice ts, that the Sounds and Sie! hts 
might mutually affift each other in making an 


Y Tee ana Mw ehiy ai » ben Opec Sewuassreeg it prncer, 
3 Te Jes Bua peige t EYE rry xm anew, 4 par rAoY oe Ef ce nt?dov XUTESH 
rai 5 ebKouts Ta couppa, Eleufinid, 

Imprei- 
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Impreffion on the Minds of the Initiated. Bur, 
from a Paffage in Pindar I conclude, that in the 
Shews of the Myfteries (from whence Men’s Ideas 
of the infernal Regions were all taken) it was cu- 
ftomary for each Offender, reprefented under Pu- 
nifhment, to make his Admonition againft his own 
Crime, as he paffed by in Machinery. Jt is re- 
ported (fays Pindar) thas Ixion, while be is inceffantly 
turning round bis rapid Wheel, calls out to this effect 
jo Mortats, That they foould be always at band te 
repay a Benefattor for the Kindneffes he bath done them*, 
Where the Word. BPOTOI, living Men, feems 
plainly to fhew the Speech to have been made be- 
fore Men in this World. 

The Poet clofes his Catalogue of the Damned 
with thefe Words : 


«¢ Aufi omnes immane nefas, AUSOQUE POTITI, 


For there was a general Notion among the An- 
cients, that Succefs fanctified the Action; as it 
was an Indication of the Approbation and Amit. 
ance of the Gods, As this was a very pernicious 
Opinion, it was neceflary to obviate it, by thew- 
ing, that the Imperial Villain who inflaved his 
Country, and the baffled Plotter who died on a 
Gibbet, were equally the Objects of divine Juttice. 
Agneas now paffed Tartarus, comes to the Bor- 
ders of Hlvfium, Here he undergoes the Luftration: 


<< Occupat Atneas aditum, corpu/que recenti 
<¢ Spargit aqud, ramumque adverto in limine figit, 


And then enters into the Abodes of the Bleffed ; 


x "Lieve Davrk robe 
Boglois Aeye, cv aleegev tagx@ 
Tara xvawdawwor, 
Tor oVesyiray ayavors aporoars 
Emingopypes TiveaX. a. Pye. 
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<¢ Devenere locos latos, & amoena vireta 

<< Fortunatorum nemorum, fedefque beatas : 

<< Largior hic campos ether, & lumine vettit 
<¢ Purpureo: folemque fuum, fua fidera norunt. 


In the very fame manner Themiftius defcribes the 
Initiaced juft entred upon this Scene. Being 
thoroughly purified, be now difclofes to the Initiated a 
Region all over illuminated, and fhining with a divine 
Splendour, The Cloud and thick Darknefs are di- 
Sp-rfed , and the Mind emerges, as tt were, into Day, 
full of Light and Chearfilnefs, as before, of difconfolate 
Obfcurityy. And this Succeffion, from Tartarus to 
Elyfium, makes Ariftides call fhe(a Rites most 
HORRIBLE, AND MOST RAVISHINGLY PLEA- 
SANT®. 

Here Virgil, by forfaking Homer, and follow- 
ing the Reprefentations of the Myfteries, in their 
amiable Paintings of Ely/iam, hath avoided a ter- 
rible Fault his Matter fell into; who hath given 
fo unamiable and joylefs a Picture of the fortunata 
nemora, that they can raife no Defire or Appetite 
for them ; defeating thereby the Intent of the Le- 
giflator in propagating the Belief of them. He 
makes even his Favourite Hero himfelf, who en- 
joyed them, tell Ulyffes that he had rather bea 
Day- -labourer above, than command the Regions 
of the Dead: and all his Heroes in general are de- 
fcribed as in an unhappy State: Nay, to mortify 
every Excitement to great and virtuous Actions, 


oY ee dora ees murlex bev, baredesnvy 7S pueden pmenagia~ 
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he makes Reputation, Fame, and Glory, the great 
Spurs to Well-doing in the Pagan World, and 
which in no World fhould be entirely taken off, 
to be impertinent and fenfelefs. On the contrary, 
Virgil, whofe fole Aim, in this Poem, was the 
Good of Society, makes Fame and Love of Glory 
fo ftrong Paffions in the other World, that the 
Sibyl’s Promife to Palinurus, only that his Name 
fhould be perpetuated, rejoices his Shade even in 
the Regions of the Unhappy: 


— “ Aternumque locus Palinuri xomen habebit : 
<¢ His dictis cure emote, pulfufque parumper 
<¢ Corde dolor trifti: gaudet coguomine terra. 


Ic was this ungrgcious Defcription of the other 
World, and the lJicentious Stories of the Gods, 
both fo pernicious to Society, that made Plato ba- 
nifh Homer out of his Republic. 

1. The firft Place, in the happy Regions, the 
Poet gives to the Legiflators, and thofe who brought 
Mankind from a State of Nature into Society : 


«© Magnanimi Heroes, nati melioribus annis. 


At the Head of thefe is Orpheus, the moft renowned 
of the European Legiflators ; but better known un- 
der the Character of Poet: For the firft Laws be- 
ing wrote in meafure, to allure Men to learn them, 
and when learnt, to retain them; the Fable would 
have it, that Orpheus foftened the Savages of Thrace 
by the Force of Harmony : 


*¢ Threicius long’ cum vefte facerdos 
‘¢ Obloquitur numeris feptem difcrimina vocum. 


But he has the firft Place, becaufe he was not only 


a Legiflator, but the Introducer of the Myfteries . 
in that Part of Europe. 


2. The 
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2. The next Place is allotted to Patriots, and 
thofe who died for the Service of their Country : 


¢¢ Hic manus, ob patriam puenando vulnera paffi. 
3 Oo 


3. The third to Virtuous and pious Priefts : 


¢ Quique facerdotes cafti, dum vita manebat ; 
‘¢ Quique pli vates & Phoebo digna locuti. 


For it was of principal Ufe to Society, that reli- 
pious Men fhould lead holy Lives, and teach no- 
thing of the Gods but what was agrecable to the 
Divine Nature. 

4. The laft Place is given to the Inventers of 
Arts mechanical and liberal: 


<¢ Inventas aut qui vitam excolutre per artes : 
«¢ Quique fui memores alios fecere merendo. 


Virgil has here all along clofely followed the Teach- 
ers in the Myfteries, who inceffantly inculcated that 
Virtue only could entitle Men to Happinefs; and 
that Rites, Ceremonies, Luftrations, and Sacrifices 
could not fupply the Want of it. 

-Vaft Numbers pafs in Review before Zuxeas, 
both on this and the other fide Styx : 


«< Matres atque Viri, defunctaque corpora vita 

*« Magnanimim heroum, pueri innuptzque puelle. 

«* Func circum innumerz gentes populique vela- 
“Sanit, 


And Ariflides tells us, that in the Shews of the My- 
fteries innumerable Generations of Men and lV¥omen* 
appeared to the Initiated. 

But now, notwithftanding the entire Conformity 
between, all thefe Scenes and thofe reprefented in 
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the Myfteries, fomething is ftill wanting to give 
the Jaft Conviction to the Truth of our Interpreta- 
tion ; and that is, the famous Secret of the My- 
fteries, of which fo much hath been faid in the 
laft Section ; where we have endeavoured to bring 
it to Light, and fhew it to have been the Doétrine 
of the Unity of the Godhead. Had Virgil negleéted 
to give us this principal Circumftance, though we 
muit needs have faid his Intention was fo reprefent 
an Initiation, we had been forced to own he had 
done it imperfectly. But he was too good a Painter, 
to leave any thing ambiguous in his Drawings ; and 
hath therefore concluded his Hero’s Initiation, as 
was the Cuftom, with inftruéting him in the 
ATIOPPHTA, or the Dottrine of the Unity. ’Till : 
this was done, the Initiated was not arrived to the 
highe{t Stage of Perfection: nor was in the fulleft 
Senfe intitled to the Appellation of ENOMTH . 
Mufeus, therefore, who had been Hierophante 
at Athens, is made to conduct him to the Place, 
where his Father’s Shade opens to him this hidden 
Doétrine of Perfection, in théefe fublime Words : 


<¢ Principio coelum, ac terras, campofque liquentes, 

« TLucentemque globum Lunz, Titaniaque aftra 

« Spiritus INTus ALIT, totamque infufa per 
“* artus 

« Mensagitat molem, & magno fe corpore mifcet. 

<¢ Inde hominum pecudumque genus, viteque vo- 
«<¢ Jantum, ; 

<¢Et gua marmoreo fert monftra fub sequore 
*¢ pontus. 


Anchifes proceeds to explain the Nature and Ufe of 
Purgatory, which in his Hero’s Paffage through 
that Region, had not been done. And then comes | 
to the Doétrine of the Metemp/fychofis, or Tranf- 
migration. A Notion, as we have.fhewn, fedu- 
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loufly inculcated in the Myftcries to clear up thé 
moral Attributes of God. This affords the Poet 
an Opportunity for the nobleft Epifode in the 
World; where the Hero’s Pofterity paffes in Re- 
view before him: and with this the Scene clofes, 

_ We have, in attending the Hero’s Progrefg 
through the three Eftates of the Dead, at almoft 
every Step he made, fhewn from fome ancient Au- 
thor, the exact Conformity of his Adventures, ta 
thofe of the Initiated in the Myfteries, We fhall 
now collect all thefe fcattered Lights toa Point; 
which will I am perfuaded, throw fuch a Force 
and Luftre on our Interpretation, as will make the 
Truth irrefiftible. To this Purpofe I fhall beg 
leave to tranfcribe a remarkable Paffage of an an+ 
cient Writer, preferved by Stobaus: It is as exact 
a Defcription of Axeas’s Adventure, as of that for 
which it was defigned, namely of the Shews of the 
Myfteries. HisWords are thefe: THE MInp IS aF- 
FECTED IN DEATH, JUST AS IT ISIN THE INI- 
TIATION INTO THE GRAND MystTErIés. AND 
WorbD ANSWERS TO Worp, ASWELL AS THING 
To THinc: For TEXEYTTAN 15S, TO DIE§ 
AND TEAEIZQAI, TO Be INITIATED. THE 
FIRST STAGE IS NOTHING BUT ERRORS AND 
UNCERTAINTIES; LABORIOUS WANDERINGS 3 
A RUDE AND FEARFUL MARCH THROUGH NIGHT 
AND Darkness, AND NOW ARRIVED ON THE 
VerGcE or DEATH, AND INITIATION, EVERY 
THING WEARS A DREADFUL AsPeEcY: IT Is ALL 
Horror, TREMBLING, SWEATING, AND AF- 
FRIGHTMENT, BuT THIS SCENE ONCE PAST, 
A MIRACULOUS AND DIVINE LIGHT DISCLOSES 
ATSELF: AND SHINING PLAINS AND FLOWERY 
Meapows open ON ALL HANDS BEFORE THEM. 
HERE THEY ARE ENTERTAINED WITH HyYMns, 
ANDCHORUS’s, WITH THE SUBLIME DocTRINES 
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OF SACRED KNOWLEDGE, AND WITH REVEREND 
AND HOLY Visions. AND NOW BECOME PgerFKEcrT, 
Inivriarep, AND Frere, THEY ARE NO LONGER 
UNDER RESTRAINTS; BUT CROWNED AND TRI- 
UMPHANT, THEY WALK UP AND DOWN THB Re- 
GIONS OF THE BLESSED, CONVERSE WITH PURE 
AND HOLY MEN; AND CELEBRATE THE SACRED 
Mysteries aT Preasuce’. 

The Progrefs finifhed, and every thing over, 
ZEneas and his Guide are let out again to the up- 
per Regions, through the Ivory Gate. For we 
ate told there are two; one of Horn, and the ether 
of Ivory. And that true Visions proceed from the 
firft; and fade trom the latter. 


_ ¢ Sunt geminz Somni porre: quartim altera ferrur 
Cornea, qua veris facilis datur exitus umbris : 

<* Altera candenti perfecta nitens elephanto 5 

«© Sed fal/a ad coelum mittunt infomnia mane€s. 
‘<¢ His ubi tum natum Anchies, unaque Sibyilam 

“ Profequitur dictis, portdgne emittit eburnd, 


Upon which Servius, with the cold Sentiments of 
a Grammarian, only fays, Vult autem intelligt, falfa 
effe omnia que dixit. He would have you underftand 
by this, that all be bas been faying is fab and ground- 
lef, And this is the common Interpretation of the 
Critics. Ruans, one of the beft of thems {peaks 
to the fame Purpofe: Cum igitur Virgilius AEneam 
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eburned porta emittit, indicat profetto, quidquid a fe 
de illo inferorum aditu dictum eft, in fabulis effe nu- 
merandum. This Conclufion is ftrengthened by the 
Circumftance of Virgil’s being an Epicurean; and 
{peaking to the fame Purpofe, in his fecond Geor- 
gic: | é 

<¢ Felix, qui potuit rerum cognofcere caufas, 

<¢ Atque metus omnes & inexorabile fatum 

<¢ Subjecit pedibus, /trepitumque Acherontis avari! 


But whata wretched Conclufion do thefe Men make 
the Divine Virgil put to this Matter-piece of all his, 
Works! For he wrote it, not to amufeold Women, 
and Children, in a Winter’s Evening, in the Tafte 
of the Milefian Fables ; but for Men and Citizens 5 
to inftruct them in the Devoirs of Humanity and 
Society. Confequently his Ends in this Book muft 
have been, Pirff, to make the Doftrine of a future 
State ufeful in-Civil Life ; which, it is evident, 
he has done in the Diftribution of the Rewards and 
Punifhments of it. Secondly, to fet his Hero on 
an Adventure worthy his Character. Now, if we’ 
will believe our Critics, when he has ftrained all 
his Nerves, throughout a whole Book, tocompafs 
thefe Ends, and got at length to the Conclufion, 
he wantonly defeats them with one fenfelefs Dafh 
of his Pen; that fpeaks to this effect: ‘* I have 
«© laboured, Countrymen, to draw you to Virtue, 
‘and to deter you from Vice, in order to make eve- 
‘¢ ry particular, and Society in general, flourifhing 
“* and happy. And doing this by Example, TI have 
“¢ inculcated the Truths I would teach you, inthe 
*¢ Adventures of your great Anceftor and Founder 5 
‘““whom, to do you the greater Honour, I have 


- * © made an accomplifhed Hero; and have put upon 


*< the moft divine and hazardous Undertaking, the 
46 inftituting a Civil Policy ; and, to fanctify his 
. 2 Character, 
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«¢ Charaéter, and add Sanétion to his Laws, have 
<< fent him on the Errand you fee here related: 
«¢ But left the Adventure fhould do you any Ser- 
«© vice, or my Hero any Honour; I muft inform 
“© you, that all this Talk of a future State is an 
“c idle, childifh Notion, and our Hero’s part there- 
<¢in only a Lenten Dream. In a Word, all that 
“* you, have heard mutt pafs for an unmeaning Re- 
‘© yverie: from which you are to draw no Confe- 
“© quences but that the Poet was ina capricious 
‘s Humour, and difpofed to laugh at your Super- 
‘¢ ftitions.” —- At this Rate, I fay, is Virgil made 
to fpeak, in the Interpretation of ancient and mo- 
dern Critics 

The Truth is, this monftrous difficulty can never 
poMibly be got over, but upon our Scheme; which 
teaches, that Virgil, in this Story of the Defcent, 
meant ‘only an Initiation into the Mifteries. This 
unriddles the Afnigma, and reftores the Poet to 
himfelf. For if this was Virgil’s Intention, it ts to 
be prefumed, he would give fome private Mark to 
afcertain his fecret Meaning : for which no place 
fure was fo proper as the Conclufion. He has, 
therefore, with a Beauty of Invention peculiar ‘to 
him, made this fine Improvement on Homer’s Story 
of the two Gates; who imagined that of Horn for 
true Vifions, and that of Ivory for falfe. By the 
firft he infinuates the Reality of another State; and 
by the fecond, the fhadowy Reprefentations of it 
_in the Shews of the Myfteries : So that the Vifions 
of Z4ineas were falfe, not as there was no Ground 
or Foundation for a future Srate;. but, as thofe he 
faw, were not indeed in Hell, but in the Temple 
of Ceres, The Reprefentation being called MYOOX 
ner etoyny, And this we give as the true Mean- 
ing of, 
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<< Altera candenti perfetta nitens elephanto: 
<< Sed falfa ad Calum mittunt infomnia Manes. 


But though the Dream that iffued from it’ was #- 
Jubftantial, 1 make no queftion, but the Ivory Gate 
itfelf was Real, It appears indeed, to be neither 
more nor lefs than the fumptuous Gate of the Tem- 
ple, through which the Initiated came out when 
the Celebration was over. This was of an immenfe 
bignefs, as appears from the Words of Apuleius: 
Senex comiffimus duxit me protinus ad ipfas foras 
EDIS AMPLISSIMA‘. But Mitruvins’s Defcription 
of it is very curious: ‘* Ergzustn@ Cereris & 
°° Proferping cellam ImmMAN1t MacGniTubDINne 
*¢ Iéinus Dorico more, fine exterioribus columnis 
“* ad laxamentum ufus Sacrificioruin, pertexit. Eam 
‘autem poftea, cum Demetrius Phalérens Athe- 
** wis rerum potiretur, Philon ante Templum in 
** fronte columnis conftitutis Proftylon fecit. Ja 
“* aucto Veflibulo laxamentum initiantibus operilque fum- 
“* mam adjecit autoritatem *, 7 

_Here was room, we fee, and fo purpofely con- 
tintied;* for all thefe Shews and Reprefentations, 
And now, as we have faid fo much of them, yet 
occafionally, and by parts, it will not be amifs 
before we conclude to give a general and concife 
idea of them. I take the Subftance of the Cele. 
bration to be a kind of Drama, of the Piftory of 
Céres, which afforded Opportunity to reprefent thefe 
three Things, about which the Myfteries were 
principally concerned. 1. The Rife’ and Ejtablijix 
ment of Civil Socicty, 2. The Deélrine of ‘a fulure 
State of Rewards and Punifhments. 3, The Dete: 
tion of the Error of Polytheifm, and the Princitle of 
the Unity. The Goddefs’s Legiflation in Sicily and 

© Metamol. vr. 
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Altica, at both which Places fhe was faid to civilize 
the Savage Manners of the Inhabitants, gave Birth 
to the fiz/t*: Her Search for her Daughter Pro- 
Jerpine in Hell, to the fecond: And her Refent- 
ment againft the Gods for the Theft, to the third’. 

_ I have now gone through my Explanation of this 
famous Voyage. And, if I be not greatly de- 
ceived, the View, in which I have placed it, not 
only clears up and explains a number of Difficulties 
inexplicable on any other Scheme; but likewife 
gives an uncommon Grace and Elegance of Per- 
fection to the whole Poem: For now this famous 
Epifode appears to be entirely of a piece with the 
main Subject ; which was the Erection of a Civil 
Policy and a Religion: For Cuftom had made Ini- 
tiation into the Myfteries an indifpenfable Prepara- 
tive to that arduous Undertaking. 

Thus far then concerning the Legiflator’s Care 
to perpetuate the Doctrine of a future State: And 
if we have been longer than ordinary on this Head, 
our Exxcufe is, that ¢4is Doéfrine is the main Subject of 
our general Enquiry. That the Magiftrate cultivated 


¢ That the Eftablifhment of Society, or the Image of favage 
and polifhed Manners was reprefented in the Myfteries; I col- 
lect from feveral Circumftances. Diodorus tells us, that in the 
Sicilian Feafts of Ceres, which lafled ten Days, was reprefented 
the ancient Manner of living, before Men had learned the Ufe 
and Culture of Bread Corn. Tis > Anzrlegs T xasggy tis Sus 
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Ed. And weare told, as has been fhewn above, that there was 
a kind of Inftitute of Civil Laws, wrote upon two Stone Tables 
promulged in the Myfteries. 

f This Circumftance Apelidurus informs us of ; his Words are 
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the Belief of it, with a more than common Labour, 
is evident from this very extraordinary Circum- 
ftance, —. There are feveral Savage Nations, dif- 
covered by modern Travellers, which, it is pro- 
bable, in the Revolutions and Diftractions of So- 
ciety, being forced to remove their Seats, have fall- 
en from a civilized, to a barbarous Life. Thefe 
are found to be without any Knowledge of a God, 
or Appearance of Religion. And yet, which is 
wonderful, do all entertain the Beliefand Expecta- 
tion of @ future State. A Mhracle that can be ac- 
counted for no other Way, than by what has been 
faid above of the Legiflator’s principal Concern in 
the Support of the Doctrine; and of the deep Root 
it takes in the Mind of Man, when once it is re- 
ceived, by its agreeable Nature. So that though, 
as we have obferved, xo Religion ever exijted without 
the Dottrine of a future State, yet the Doétrine of a fu- 
ture State bas exifted without Religion, 


Seer, ve 


ITHERTO we have fhewn the Magiftrate’s Care 
H in propagating the Belief of a God, and his 
Providence over human Affairs ; and of the Man- 
ner in which it is difpenfed, namely, by Rewards 
and Punifhments in a future State. Thefe things 
make up the Effence of Religion, and compofe the 
Body of it. 

- His next Care was for the better Support of Re- 
ligion fo compofed. And this was done by uniting 
it to the State, taking it under the civil ‘Prote- 
ction, and giving ic the Rights and Privileges of 
an Eftablifoment, Accordingly, we find all States 
and People in the ancient World, had an resTa- 
BLISHED RELIGION; which was under the more 
immediate Protection of the Civil Magiftrate, in con- 
tradiftinction to thofe that were only TOLERATED. 
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' How clofe thefe two Interefts were united in the 
Ezyptian Policy, is notorious to all acquainted with 
Antiquity. Nor were the politeft free States lefs 
folicitous for the common Interefts of the two So- 
cietics, than that fage and powerful Monarchy, 
the Nurfe of Arts and Virtue; as we fhall fee 
hereafter in the Conduct both of Rome and Athens, 
for the Support and Preiérvation of the effablifhed 
Worfhip. 

But an eftablifhed Religion is the univerfal Voice 
of Nature: and not confined to certain Ages, Peo- 
ple, or Religions. That great Voyager and fen- 
fible Obferver of the different Manners of Mankind, 
F. BRaptifte Tavernier fpeaking of the Kingdom of 
Tunguin, thus delivers himfelf: «« I come now to 
“¢ the political Defcription of thisKingdom, under 
«¢ which I comprehend the Religion, which is, a/- 
<¢ moft every where in concert with the Civil Govern- 
&¢ ment, for the mutual Support of each cther®. 

That the Magiftrate eftablifbed Religion, united 
it to the State, and took it into his immediate Pro- 
teétion for the fake of Civil Society, cannot be que- 
ftioned ;° the Advantages to Government being fo 
apparent. 

But the Neceffity of this Union, for procuring 
thofe Advantages, as likewife the Number and Ex- 
tent-of them, are not fo eafily underftood. Nor 
indeed can they be without, a perfect Knowledge 
of the Nature of an eflablifhed Religion, and of thofe 
principles of Equity, “en which it is founded. But 
this might feem foreign to the Subject, had not this 
Mafter-piece of human Policy been. of late, though 


6 Je viens ‘i la Defcription politique de ce Royaume, dans Ia- 
quelle je comprens la Religion, qui eft pre/que en tous lieux de 
concert avec le Governement Civil pour [ appuy reciproque de Pun 
€5 delaxtre. Relation nouvelle dy Royaume de Tunquin, c. 19 
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but of late, called in Queftion; after. having from 
the firft Inftitution of Civil Society, quite down to 
the prefent Age, been univerfally practifed by So- 
ciety, and as univerfally approved by Philofophers 
and Divines. But the Difcoverer of Truth fhould 
be always welcome : 


«¢ Bleft for his Sake be human Reafon, 
“© That came at laft, though late in Seafon*. 


Now a Matter of fo high Importance being become 
the Subyeét of Contradiétion; and what in this 
learned Age is not fo? it will not be improper to 
examine it to the Bottom; as our Queftion is, 
the Conduct of Law-givers, and legitimate Magi- 
ftrates, whofe Inftitutions are to be defended on 
the Rules of Equity and Juftice; not of Tyrants, 
who fet themfelves above both: And efpecially as 
this Examination is fo neceffary to a thorough 
Knowledge of the Civil Advantages, refulting from 
an eftablifhed Religion. 

We muft at prefent then, lay afide our Ideas of 
the ancient Modes of Civil and Religious Societies, 
and fearch what they are, in themfelves, by Na- 
ture ; and thence erect the Inftitution in Quettion. 

We fhall do this in as few Words as poffible ; 
and refer thofe, who defire to fee a fuller Account 
of this Matter, to a Difcourfe publifhed feparate- 
ly upon it, intituled, The Alliance between Church 
and State. 

In the Beginning of the firft Book, where we 
{peak of the Origin of Civil Society, the Reader 
may remember we have fhewn the natural Defici- 
ency of its Plan; and how the Influence and San- 
_ ction of Religion only can fupply ‘that Defect. 

Religion then being-preved neceffary to Society, 
that it fhould be fo ufed and applied, in the beit 
anal gig: ; 


Way, 
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Way, and to moft Advantage, needs no Proof. 
For it is as Inftinctive in our Nature to improve a 
good, as to inveftigate and purfue it. And with 
Regard to this particular good, there is fpecial 
Reafon why its Improvement fhould be ftudied. 
For the Experience of every Place and Age informs 
us, that the Coactivity of Civil Laws and Religion, 
is little enough to keep Men from running into 
Confufion. 

But this Improvement is the Effect of Art and 
Contrivance. For all natural good, every thing, 
conftitutionally beneficial to Man, needs Man’s In- 
duftry to make it better. We receive it all at the 
provident Hand of Heaven, rather with a Capa- 
city of being applied to our Ufe, than immediate- 
Jy fic for Service. We receive it indeed, in full 
Meafure, but rude and unprepared. 

Now, concerning this technial Improvement of 
moral good, it is in artificial Bodies as in natu- 
ral. Two may be fo effentially conftituted, as to 

‘be greatly able to adorn and ftrengthen each other: 

But then, as in theone Cafe, a mere juxta-pofition 
of the Parts is not fufficient; fo neither is it in 
the other: Some Union, fome Coalition, fome art: 
ful Infertion into each other will be neceffary. 

But now again, as in natural Bodies, the Artift 
knows not how to fet about the proper Operation, 
till he has acquired a reafonable Knowledge of the 
Nature of thofe Bodies, which are the Subject of 
his Skill ; fo neither can we know in what Man- 
ner Religion may be beft applied to the Service of 
the State, till we have learned the real and effential 
Nature both of a State and a Religion. The ob- 
vious Qualities of both fufficiently fhew that they 

‘muft needs have a good Effect on each other, when 
properly applied. As our Artift, by his Know.- 
ledge of the obvious Qualities of two anal 
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dies, we fuppofe, difcerns the fame; though he 
has not yet got Acquaintance enough with their 
Nature, to make a right Application. 

It behoves us therefore to gain a proper Know- 
ledge of the Nature of a Civ and Religious So- 
ciety. 

I. To begin with Civil Society: Vt was infti- 
tuted either with the Purpofe of attaining all the 
good of every kind, it was even accidentally capa- 
ble of producing ; or only of fome certain good, 
which the Inftirutors aimed at, without having any 
Confideration to other in their Scheme. -To fup- 
pofe its End the vague Purpofe of acquiring even 
all poffible accidental good, is, in Politics, the 
higheft Solecifm imaginable; as hath been fuffici- 
ently proved by the Writers on this Queftion*. 
And how untrue in Fact, may be gathered from 
what has been faid in the Beginning, of the Origin 
of Society. Civil Society then, I fuppofe, will be 
allowed to have been inftituted for the Attainment 
of fome precife determined End, or Ends. If fos 
then for fome, without Confideration had to others. 
Which again, infers the Neceffity of diftinguifhing 
this End from others. But the Diftinétion can arife 
only from the different Properties of the Things 
pretending. But again, amongft all thofe things, 
which are apt to obtrude, or have, in Fact, ob- 
truded upon Men, as the Ends of Civil Society ; 
there is but one Difference in their Properties, as 
Ends, which is this: That one of thefe is attainable 
by Civil Society only, and all the Reft are with equal 
Eafe attainable without it, The thing then with 
the firft mentioned Property, muft needs be that 
genuine, -precife, determinate End of Civil Society. 
And what is that but the SECURITY OF THE TEM- 
PORAL Liperty AND Property or Man? 

I See Locke's Defenfos of his Letters on Toleration. - 
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For this, as we have fhewn, Civil Society was in- 
vented ; and this Civil Society alone is able to pro- 
cure. The great, but fpusious Rival of this End, 
the SatvaTion oF Souts, or the Security of 
Man’s future Happinefs, is therefore excluded from 
this Parcof the Divifion. For this not depending 
on outward Accidents, or on the Will or Power of 
another, as the Body and Goods do, may be as 
well attained ina State of Nature, as in Civil So- 
ciety ; and therefore on the Principles here de- 
livered, cannot be one of the Caufes of the Inftitu- 
tion of Civil Society ; nor confequently one of the 
Ends thereof. But if fo, the Promotion of it comes 
not within the peculiar Province of the Civil Ma- 
eiftrate. - 

II. Secondly, asto Religious Society, ora Church. 
This being inftituted to preferve Purity of Faith 
and Worfhip, its ultimate End is the SaLvaTion 
or Souts. From whence it follows, 

1. That this Society muft needs be SovEREIGN and 
INDEPENDENT ON THE CiviL. Natural Depen- 
dency of one Society on another, muft arife either 
from the Law of Nature or of Nations. Depen- 
dency by the Law of Nature, is from Effence or 
Generation, Dependency from Effence there can be 
none here. For this kind of Dependency being a 
Mode of natural Union and Coalition; and Co- 
alition being only where there is an Agreement in 
codem tertio, and there being no fuch Agréement 
between two Societies effentially different, as thefe 
are, there can poffibly be no Dependency. De- 
pendency from Generation is where one Society 
fprings up from another ; as Corporations, Colleges, 
Companies, and Chambers in a City. Thefe, as 
well by the Conformity of their Ends and Means} 
as by their Charters ot Incorporation, betray their 
Original and Dependency. But Religious ie <A 
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Endsand Means quite different, gives internal Proof 
of its not arifing from the State; and by external, 
it appears that it exifted before the State had any 
Being. Again, no Dependency can arife from the 
Law of Nations, or the Civil Law. - Dependency 
by this Law is, where one and the fame People, 
compofing two different Societies, the Lmperium of 
the one clafhes with the Imperium of the other. For 
in fuch Cafe, the leffer Society becomes by thar 
Law dependent on the greater, becaufe the not be- 
ing fo, would make that great Abfurdity in Poli- 
tics, called Imperium in Imperio. But now Civil 
and Religious Society, having Ends and Means en- 
tirely different, and the Means of Civil Society be- 
‘ ing coercive Power, which Power therefore the'Re- 
ligious confequently hath not; it follows, that the 
Adminiftration of each Society is exercifed in fo ré- 
mote Spheres, that they can never poflibly meet to 
Clafh. And thofe Societies which never Clafh, ne- 
ceffity of State can never bring into Dependency 
on one another. 

2. It follows, That this independent Religious So- 
ciety hath not, in and of itfelf, any coactive Power of 
the Civil kind: Its inherent Authority and Powers 
being in their Nature and Ufe entirely different 
from thofe of the State. For if, as hath been prov- 
ed, Civil Society was inftituted for the Attainment 
of one Species of Good, all other good requifite 
to human Happinefs, being to be attained with- 
out that Society ; and that Civil Society attains the 
good, for which it was inftituted, by the fole Means 
of coercive Power ; then it follows, that the good, 
which any other kind of Society feeks, may be at- 
tained: without that Power; confequently, coercive 
‘Power is unneceffary to a Religious Society. But 
that Means, which is wakeceffaryfor the Attainment 
of any End, is likewife azfz in all Cafes, but in 
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that, where fuch unneceffary Means is fupplied by 
other of the fame Kind or Species. But Religious 
Society attains its End by Means of a different 
kind. Again, Ends, in their Nature different, 
can never be attained by one and the fame Means. 
Thus in the Cafe before us: Coercive Power can 
only influence to outward Practice; by outward 
Practice only is the good Civil Society aims at, 
immediately effected; therefore is coercive Power 
peculiarly fit for Civil Society. But the good Re- 
ligious Society aims at, cannot be effected by out- 
ward Praétice; therefore coercive Power is altoge- 
ther waft for that Society. 
Having thus by a diligent Enquiry found, 

I, Firft, Dhat the Care of the Civil Society extends 
only to the Body, and its Concerns, and the Care of 
the Religious Society only to the Soul: it neceffarily 
follows, that the Civil Magiftrate, if he will im- 
prove this natural Influence of Religion by human 
Art and Contrivance, muft feek fome Union or 
* ALLIANCE with the Church. For his Office not 
extending to the Care of Souls, he hath not, in 
himfelf, power to enforce the Influence of Religion : 
and the Church’s Province not extending to the 
Body, and confequently without coactive Power ; 
fhe has not, in herfelf alone, a Power of applying 
that Influence to Civil Purpofes. The Confequence 
is, that their joint Powers muft be employed thus 
to inforce and apply the Influence of Religion. But 
they can never act conjointly but in Unicn and Al- 
lance, 

II. Secondly, having found tbat each Society is 
Sovereign, and independent on the other, it as necef- 
farily follows, that fuch Union can be produced 
only by FREE CONVENTION AND MUTUAL COM- | 
PAcT: becaufe, whatever is Sovereign and Inde- 


pendent, can be brought to no Act without its 
; own 
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own Confent: but nothing can give birth to a 
free Convention, but a Senfe of mutual Wants, that’ 
may be fupplied; or a View of mutual Benefits, 
that may be gained by it. 

Such then is the Nature of that famous Union 
which produces a RELiGion By Law EstTa- 
BLISHED: and which is, indeed, no other than a. 
public League or Alliance for mutual Support and De- 
fenfe. For the State, not having the Care of Souls, 
cannot itfelf inforce the Influence of Religion; and, 
therefore feeks the concurring Aid of the Church: 
And the Church having no coa¢tive Power, the 
Confequence of its Care’s not extending to Bodies, 
as naturally flies for Protection to the State: this 
being of that Kind of Alliance which Grotius calls 
Forpus In@QuaLEe— “ Ineequale foedus (fays he) 
*¢ hic intelligo quod ex ipfa vi pactionis manentem 
“¢ prelationem quandam alteri donat: hoc eft ubi 
** quis tenetur alterius imperium ac majeftatem 
“* confervare UT POTENTIORI PLUS HONORIS, 
‘© INFERIORI PLUS AUXILII DEFERATUR), 

An Alliance, then, by free Convention, being in 
its Nature fuch that each Party muft have its Mo- 
tives for compacting ; our next Enquiry will be, 

I. What thofe Motives were, which the State had 
of feeking, and the Church of accepting the Offers 
ofan Union: And, 

If. The mutual Benefits and Advantages thereby 
gained, 

The Motives the State had to feck the Alliance, 
were of three Kinds : 

I. To preferve the Effence and Purity of Re- 
ligion, 

Il. To improve its Ufefulnefs, and apply its 
_ Utility in the beft manner. | 


i De Fure Bell, & Pac. Lt. 6.3. §2r. | 
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IfI. To prevent the Mifchief that in its natural 
independent State it might occafion to Society. 

I. The State was induced to feek it, 1. 4s the 
neceffary Means of preferving the Being of Religion, 
For though, as we have fhewn in the Treatife of 
the Alliance, that Religion conftitutes a Society ; 
and that this Society will indeed, for fome time, 
fupport the Exiftence of Religion, which without 
conftiruting a Community would be foon loft, and 
vanifh frem amongft Men; yet, if we confider 
that this Society is compofed of the fame Individu- 
als which compofe the Civil, and defticute of all 
coactive Power; we mult néodls fee, that fuch a 
Society, abandoned to its own Fortune, without 
Support or Protection, would in no long time be 
fwallowed up and loft. Of this Opinion was a 
very able Writer, whofe Knowledge of human 
Nature was unqueftionable: Were it not, fays he, 
for that Senfe of Virtue, which is principally preferved, 
fo far asit is preferved, BY NATIONAL ForMS AND 
Hasits or Reticion, Men would foon lofe it all, 
run wild, prey upon one another, and do what elfe 
the worft of Savages do*. 

2. But of whatfoever Ufe an Alliance may be 
thought for preferving the Beimg of Religion, the 
Neceffity of it for preferving its Purity, is moft evi- 
dent: For if Truth and public Utility coincide, 
the nearer any Religion approaches to the Truth 
of Things, the fitter is that Religion for ferving 
Civil Society. That they do coincide, may be 
demonitrated on any Principles but the Atheiftic ; 
and therefore we think it needlefs, in this Place, 
to draw out the Proof in Form: Let us then con- 
fider the Danger Religion runs, when left in its 
natural State to itfelf, of deviating from Truth. 


K Wollafton's Retigion of Neture delineated, Pag: 124. —_ 
Edit. 1725. I 
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In thofe Circumftances, the Men who have the 
greateft Credit in the Church, are fuch as are 
famed for greateft San&tity. Now Chu?ch Sanétity 
has been generally underftood to be then moft 
perfect, when moft efranged from the World, and 
al] its Habitudes and Relations. But this ‘ pe- 
cies of Sanétity being to be acquired only by Se- 
ceffion and Retirement from human Affairs; and 
that Seceffion rendering the holy Mfan ignorant of 
Civil Society, and its Rights and Interefts; in 
place of which will fucceed, according to his na- 
tural Temper, all the Follies of Superftition or 
Fanaticifm ; we muft needs conclude, that Reli- 
gion under fuch Directors and Reformers, and 
God knows thefe are generally its Lot, will devi- 
ate from Truth ; and confequently from a Capacity 
in proportion of ferving Civil Society. I with I 
could not fay we have too much Fact to fuppore 
this Speculation. “The Truth is, we have feen, and 
yet do fee Religious Societies, fome grown up, 
and continuing unfupported by, and ununited with 
the State; others, that, when fupported and united, 
have by ftrange Arts brought the State into Sub- 
jection, and become its Tyrants and Ufurpers; and 
thereby defeated all the Good that can arife from 
this Alliance: Such Societies, I fay, we have feen, 
whofe Religious Doétrines are fo little ferviceable 
to Civil Society, that they can profper only on 
the Ruin and Deftruction of it: fuch are thofe 
which teach the Sauétity of Celibacy and Afcetecifm, 
the Sinfulnefs of defenfive War, of capital Punifbments, 
and even of Civil Magiftracy itfelf. 

On-the other hand, when Religion is in Alliance 
with the State, as it then. comes under the Magi- 
- ftrate’s Direétien, thofe holy Leaders having now 
neither Credit nor Powet to do Mifchief, its Pu- 
rity muft needs be reafonably well fupported and 

R preferved: 
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preferved: For Truth and public Utility coin- 
ciding, the Civil Magiftrate, as fuch, will fee it 
for his Intereft to feek after and promote Truth 
in Religion: and by means of public Utility, 
which his Office enables him fo well to underftand, 
he will never be at a Lofs to know where fuch 
Truth is to be found: So that it is impoffible, 
under this Civil Influence, for Religion ever to de- 
viate far from Truth; always fuppofing, for on 
fuch a Suppofition this whole Theory proceeds, a 
legitimate Government, or Civil Policy, eftablifhed 
on the Principles of the natural Rights and Liber- 
ties of Mankind: Foran unequal and unjuft Go- 
‘vernment, which feeks its own, not public Uti- 
lity, will always have occafion for Error, and fo 
muft corrupt Religion to ferve its own wrong In- 
terefts, . 

Tam forry I muft here obviate an Oljecdion, that 
could not, one would think, I will not fay arife in 
the Mind of any candid Examiner, for that it 
could not, but be urged by any one who had re- 
gard to the Reputation of common Senfe: It 1s, 
That the State’s Motive of preferving the Being and 
Purity of Religion, clafhes with the great Principle, on 
which this Theory of the Alliance goes, namely, that 
the End the State bad in eftablifhing a Church, was 
nol io provide for the true Religion, but Civil Utility, 
For is it not one Confequence of this Principle, 
that whatever tends to advance public Utility, will 
be a Motive to the State in feeking the Alliance? 
But I have fhewn Religion to be abfolutcly neceffa- 
ry to the State: Would not one Motive then in 
the State’s feeking the Alliance-needs be for the bet- 
ter preferving its Being and Effence? Again, when 
I fpeak of the State, do not I fay, 1 mean a legi- 
timate Policy that ever purfues common Utility? - 
But common Utility and Truth, as all Men » 

- necef- 
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neceflarily coincide: Would not then another Mo- 
tive in the State’s feeking the Alliance be for the 
better preferving the Purity of Religion? But for 
what End is this Being and Purity promoted by the 
State? For its own End or the Church’s? If for 
its own, is not that Civil Usility ? 

II. Secondly, the State was induced to feek this 
Alliance, as the neceffary Means to improve the Uje- 
fulnefs, and to apply the Influence of Religion in the 
beft manner. And this it does feveral Ways. 

1. By beftowtng additional Reverence and Venera- 
tion on the Perfon of the Civil Magifirate, and on the 
Laws of the State. For, in this Alliance, where 
the Religious Society is taken under the Protection’ 
of the State, the fupreme Magiftrate, as will be 
fhewn hereafter, is acknowledged Head of the Reli- 
gion. Now nothing can be imagined of greater 
Efficacy for fecuring the Obedience of the People. 
Thofe two confummate Mafters in Politics, Ari- 
ftotle and Machiavel, as we have feen, thought it 
of fo great, as to be fufficient to gain Reverence 
and Security to a Tyrant. What then muft we 
fuppofe its Efficacy on a legitimate Magiftrate ? 
The fame Veneration will extend itfelf over the 
Laws likewife: For while fome of them are em- 
ployed by the State for the Support of the Church, 
and others ent to the Church to be employed in 
the State’s Service, and all of them enacted by a 
Legiflature, in which Churchmen have a confiderable 
Share (all thefe Things being amongft the Condi- 
tions of Alliance ) Laws, under fuch Direction, 
muft needs be obeyed with greater Reverence, 

2.. By lending to the Church a coattive Power, — 
Tt may be remembered, that, in fpeaking of the 
‘innate Defeéts,in the Plan of Civil Society, we cb- 
ferved, there were feveral Sorts of Duties that Ci- 
vil Laws could not inforce; fuch as the Duties of 
i R 2 IMpeEr- 
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IMPERFECT OsLiicaTion, which a Religious So- 
ciety, when endowed with coacfive Power to invi- 
gorate the Influence of Religion, is capable of ex- 
acting: and sucu lkewife of the Duties of PER- 
FECT OsiicatTion, whofe Breach is owing to 
the Intemperance of the natural PafMfions; the fe- 
vere Prohibition of which threatens greater and 
more enormous Evils:+ For while thefe violent 
Paffions overflow, the ftoping them in one place 
is caufing them to break out with greater Vio- 
Jence in another. As the rigorous Punifhment of 
Fornication has been generally feen to give birth 
to unnatural Lufts. The effectual Correction of fuch 
Eviis muft be begun by moderating and fubduing 
the Paffions themfelves. But this Civil Laws are 
not underftood to prefcribe, as punifhing thofe 
Paffions only when they proceed to aét, and not 
rewarding the Attempts to fubdue them: It muft 
_ be a Tribunal regarding irregular Intentions as 
criminal, which can do this; and that is no other 
than the Tribunal of Religion. When this is done, 
a coactive Power of the Civil Kind may have a 
good Effect; but not till then: And who fo fit 
to apply this coactive Power, in fuch Cafes, as 
that Society, which fitted and prepared the Subject 
for its due Reception and Application? Again, we 
have obferved', that the State punifhes Deviations 
from the Rule of Right as Crimes only, and not 
as fuch Deviations, or as Sis; and on that firft 
Idea proportions its Punifhments: By which Means 
fome very enormous Deviations from the Rule of 
Right, which do not immediately affect Civil So- 
ciety, and fo are not confidered as Crimes, are 
overlooked by the Civil Tribunal: Yer thefe, me- 
diately, being highly pernicious to the State, it is 


1 See The Alliance, parti. § 4. 
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for its Interefts that they fhould be brought before 
fome Tribunal, which can commodioufly take Cog- 
nizance of them. Hence may be deduced the true 
and only End and Ufe of Spirniruat Courts, 
A Church Tribunal then, with coactive Power, 
being neceffary in all thefe Cafes; and a Religious 
Society having in itfelf no fuch Power, it muit be 
borrowed from the State: But a State cannot lend 
it, without rifquing its own Deftruction, but oa 
the Terms of an Alliance; therefore will a State 
be induced to feek this Alliance, in order to ime 
prove, by this Way, the natural Efficacy of Re- 
ligion. 

3. By conferring on the State the Application of the 
Efficacy of Religion, and by putting it under the Ma- 
giftrate’s Direction. — There are peculiar Junctures 
when the Influence of Religion is more than ordi- 
narily ferviceable to the State: and thefe the Civil 
Magiftrate only knows. Now while a Church is 
in its natural State of Independency, it is not in 
his Power to improve thofe Conjunctures to the 
Advantage of the State, by a proper Application 
of Religion: But when the Alliance is made, and 
confequently the Church under his Direction, he 
has then Authority to prefcribe fuch public Exer- 
cifes of Religion, and in fuch a manner as he finds 
the Exigences of State require™. 

4. By engaging the Church to apply its utmoft Ene 
deaveurs in the Service of the State. For an Alliance 
laying an Obligation on the State to protect and 
defend the Church, and to provide a fettled Main- 
tenance for its Minifters, fuch Benefits muft needs 
produce the higheit Love and Efteem for the Be- 
nefactor.;~ which will be réturned; out of Motives 


m See the fcandalous Squabbles between the Civil Magiftrate 
and the Church, concerning the Exercife of this Power, in the 
Hitories of the Prefbyterian Church of Scotland, 
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both of Gratitude and Intereft, in the moft zealous 
Labours for the Staze’s Service. 

Ill. Laftly, the State was induced lo feek this Alli- 
ance, as the only Means of preventing the Mifchiefs 
that, in its natural independent Condition, it might oc- 
cafion to Civil Society. For, in that State, the 
Church having, in itfelf a Power of affembling for 
religious Worfhip, factious Men might commo- 
dioufly, under that Cover, hatch and carry on Ca- 
bals and Plots again{t the Peace of Civil Society : 
And the Influence popular and leading Men gain 
over the Confciences of fuch Affemblies, by means 
of the Frequency of public Harangues, may eafily 
ripen thefe Contrivances into Aét, when ftrength- 
ened with the fpecious Pretext of Religion: all 
which Evils are entirely prevented by this A/hance, 
For then, the Civil Magiftrate being become Pro- 
tector of the Church, and, confequently, fupreme 
Head and Director of it, the Miniftry is wholly 
in his Power: that mutua! Dependency between 
the Clergy and People being, by the Means of a 
fettled Revenue, quite broke and deftroyed. He 
admits and excludes to the Exercie of their Fun- 
ction, as he fees fit; and grants it tonone, but 
fuch as give a previous Security for their Allegiance 
to him: By which Means, all that Power and In- 
fluence, which the Minifters and Leaders in a 
Church had over it before the Alliance, as the Pro- 
te‘tors of Religion, is now drawn off from them, 
and placed folely in the Civil Magiftrate. 

Another Mifchief there is {till more certain and 
fatal, whenever above one Religion is found in a 
State ; which an Alliance only can prevent: For 
every Sect or Church, in thefe latter Ages, think- 
ing itfelf alone the true, or at leaft the moft per- . 
fect, is naturally pufhed on to advance its own 
Scheme on the Ruin of all the reft ; So that if this 

_ tucceeds 
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fucceeds not by Argument, they are apt to have 
recourfe to Civil Power: which is done by intro- 
ducing a Party into the Public Adminiftration: And 
we find, they have been but too fuccefsful in the 
Art of making the State believe, that its Interefts 
are much concerned in thefe religious Differences. 
Into what frequent and ftrong Convulfions thefe 
Contentions muft throw the State, may be eafily 
apprehended. Now, to thefe Mifchicts an Alli- 
ance is the moft effectual Remedy ; by ¢fablifbing 
one Church, and giving a full Toleration to the reft : 
but excluding their Members from the public Admini- 
firation, from the Admiffion into which thefe Dif- 
orders arife, 

Having now delivered the principal Motives 
that engaged the State to feck an Alliance with the 
Church ; 

We come, in the next Place, to confider the 
Motives the Church had for accepting it. For this 
being, as we obferved, a Free ConvENTION, 
unlefs the Church as well as State, had its Views of 
Advantage, no Alliance could poffibly have been 
formed. To difcover thefe Motives, we mutt re- 
colle¢ét what hath been faid of the Nature and End 
of a Religious Society: For the Advantage adapted 
to that Nature and End, can only be her legiti- 
mate View ; confequently this Advantage can be 
no other than SecurRiITY FROM ALL EXTERIOR 
VioLtence. The State indeed could not juftly 
offer any to it, had this 4/iance never been made: 
but this is no Reafon why the Church fhould not 
think it for its Intereft to fecure this its natural 
Right by Compact ; any more than that one State 
fhould not bind another, in the fame manner, not 

to do it Violenc:, though ¢hat other was under prior 
Ooligations, by the Law of Nature’ and Nations, 

_ to the fame purpofe. 
R 4 But 
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But by this Alliance. between the two Societies, 
the State does more: it not only promifes not to 
injure the Church confederated, but to ferve its 
that is, protect it from the Injuries of other Reli- 
gious Societies. How one Religious Society may 
be injurioufly affected by another, we have jutt 

efore fhewn ; and how great thofe Injuries may 
prove, will be fhewn hereafter. It muft needs then 
be the firft Care of a Church, and a reafonable Care, 
to preferve itfelf, by all lawful Ways, from exte- 
rior Violence. A State then, as hath been faid, 
to induce her to accept its Offers of Aliance, muft 
propofe fome Benefit to the Church by it: and be- 
caufe this is the only legitimate Benefit the Church 
can receive, it muft propofe this; which, there- 
fore, being confiderable, will be the Church’s Mo- 
tive for Alliance. 

There are but two other Confiderations that can 
be thought Motives: The one, to engage the State to 
propagate the Effablifbed Religion by Civil Force, and 
the other, 40 beffow Honours, Riches, and Power upon 
it, Now, on recurring to the Nature and End of 
a Church and State, the fir/t Motive will be found 
unjuft; and the fecond impertinent. It is uxjuft in 
the Church to require this Engagement ; becaufe 
it would be violating the natural Right every Man 
has of worfhiping God according to his own Contci- 
ence, It is w#juft in the State to engage in it; be- 
caufe, as we have fhewn, his Jurifdiction extends 
not to Opinions, It is impertiment in a Church ta 
aim at Riches, Honours, Powers, 7c. becaufe 
thefe are Things which, asa Church, it cannot be 
benefited by: for they have no: natural Tendency 
to promote the ultimate End of this Society, Sal- 
vation of Souls; nor the immediate End, Purity of 
{Vorfoip, Ne conclude therefore, that the only 

legis 
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legitimate Motive fhe could have, was Security and 
Protection from outward Violence. 

On thefe mutual Motives it was, that this fa- 
mous Alliance was formed ; which gave birth toa 
CuurcuH BY Law ESTABLISHED. 

Now as from the Nature of the two Societies 
we difcovered what Kind of Union only they could 
enter into; fo from thence, together with the 
Motives they had in uniting, may be deduced, 
by neceffary Confequence, the reciprocal Terms 
and Conditions of that Union. 

From the Motives thereto it appears, that the 
great Preliminary or Fundamental Article of the Al- 
hance is, that THE CHURCH SHALL APPLY ALL 
ITS INFLUENCE IN THESERVICE OF THESTATE3 
and that THE STATE SHALL SUPPORT AND PRO- 
TECT THE CHURCH. 

But in order to the Performance of this Agree- 
ment, there muft neceffarily be a mutual Communi- 
cation of their refpettive Powers. For the Province 
of each Society being naturally diftinét and dif- 
ferent, each can have to do in the other’s but by 
mutual Conceffion. 

But again, thefe Societies being likewife as na- 
turally independent one on the other, a mutual 
Conceffion cannot be fafely made, without one of 
them, at‘the fame time, giving up to the other 
its Right of Independency: From whence arifes 
what Grotius we fee calls MANENS PRALATIO; 
which, in his Fedus inequale, the more powerful 
Society -hath over the lefs. 

Now from thefe two Conclufions, which fpring 
neceflarily from the great fundamental Article of 
Union, we confequentia illy deduce all the Terms, 
‘Conditions, mytual Grants, and Conceffions, which 
compleat this Alliance, * 


for 
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For from this Obligation on the Church Zo ap- 
ply its Influence in the Service of the State, proceed 
a SETTLED MAINTENANCE FOR THE Minr- 
STERS OF Reticron; and an EccLesrasTICcAL 
JurispicT ion with coaéive Power; which Things 
introduce again on the other Side, the Dependency 
of the Clergy on the State: And from the State’s 
Obligation to fupport and proteét the Church, pro- 
ceeds the EccLESIASTICAL SUPREMACY OF THE 
Civir Macistrate; which again introduces, 
on the other hand, the Right of CaurcH-MEN TO 
PARTAKE OF THE LEGISLATURE. 

Thus are all thefe mutual Rights and Privileges 
clofely interwoven and connected with each other, 
by a neceffary reciprocal Dependency. 

But to be more particular in the Grounds and 
Reafons of each Grant and Privilege, we will now, 
in a different and more commodious Order for this 
purpofe, examine, 

J. What the Church receives from the State. 
IJ. What it gives to it. 
Which will prefent us with a new View of the two 
Societies, as they appear under an Eftablifoment , and 
leave nothing wanting to enable us to judge through- 
ly of their Natures. 

I. What the Church receives from the State by 
this Alliance, is, 

1. Firft, a public and fettled Endowment for the 
Clergy. The Reafons of it are, 1. To render the 
Religious Society more firm and durable. 2. To 
invite and encourage the Clergy’s beft Service to 
the State, in rendering thofe committed to their 
Care, virtuous, Bur, 3. and principally, in order to 
deftroy that mutual Dependency between the Cler- 
gy and People, which arifes from the former’s 
being maintained by the voluntary Contribution of 
the latter ; the only Maintenance the Clergy could 

have, 


¢ 
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have, before the two Societies were allied ; and 
which Dependence we have fhewn to be productive 
of great Mifchiefs to the State. Add to all this, 
that as the Clergy is now under the Magiftrate’s 
Direction, and confequently become a public Or- 
der in the State, it is bute fic and decent, that the 
State fhould provide it a public Maintenance. 

2. A Place in the Legiflature, for ber Reprefenta- 
tives the Clergy. For, as it neceffarily tollows, as 
we fhall fee prefently, from that fundamental Article 
of Alliance of the State’s fupporting and protecting the 
Church, that the Church muft, in return, give up 
its Independency to the State, whereby the State be- 
comes empowered to determine in all Church Mat- 
ters, fo far as relates to it as a Society; as this, 
I fay, neceffarily follows, the Church muft needs 
have its Reprefentatives in the Court of Legiflature, 
to prevent that Power, which the State receives in 
return for the Protection it affords, from being 
perverted to the Church’s Injury : For the Church’s 
giving up its Independency, without referving a 
Right of Prefentation in the Legiflature, would be 
making itfelf, inftead of a Subjeé?, a Slave to the 
State. Befides, without thefe Reprefentatives, no 
Laws, could be made in the Court of Legiflature 
concerning the Church: becaufe no free Man, or 
Body, can be bound by Laws, to which they have 
not given their Confent, either in Perfon, or by 
Reprefentative. So that, as the Church .cannot 
jufily, we may prefume, fhe did not willingly, when 
fhe entred into Alliance, give up her Independency, 
without referving to herfelf this Privilege. 

3: An -Ecclefi apical Furifdiction, inforced by Civil 
coative Péwer, roR THE REFORMATION OF 
Manners. For it being one of the preliminary 
Articles of this @liance, that the Church /bould ap- 
ply all its Influence in the Service of the State, and 

p its 
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its Influence being beft, and moft efficacioufly ap- 
plied this Way ; there was a Neceffity for the Ere- 
ction of fuch a Court. For it has been fhewn a- 
bove, that there are a numerous Set of Duties, 
both of perfec and imperfeé? Obligation, which hu- 
man Laws could not reach and inforce ; which yet 
the Good of Civil Society requires fhould be reach- 
_ ed and inforced ; and which an Ecclefiaftical Tri- 
bunal, intrufted with coactive Power, can alone 
do. And indeed, the fupplying thofe Defects, 
which thefe Courts do fupply, was the original and 
fundamental Motive of the State’s feeking the /- 
liance. Again, it appears to be very fit the Church 
fhould be ftrengthened with this Authority, that 
it might not be left contemptibly naked, after hav- 
ing, given up its Supremacy to the Srate. 

{T. Let us now fee what the Church gives to 
the State. Jt is ina word this: The making the 
Civil Magijtrate her fupreme Head, without whofe Ap- 
probation and Allowance fhe can direft, order, and de- 
cree nothing. For the State having, by this ///i- 
ance, undertaken the Protection of the Church, 
and Protection not being to be afforded to any 
Perfon or Body, without Power over that Perfon 
or Body in the Perfon or Body proteéting ; it ne- 
cefiarily follows that the Civil Magifftrate mu/t be 
fupreme. Befides, when the State, by this Conven- 
tion, covenanted to afford the Church Proteétion, 
that Covenant was made to a particular Church of 
one Denomination, of fuch determined Doétrine 
and Difcipline. “But now, what might be advan- 
tageous to the State, in the Protection of fuch a 
Church, might be difadvantageous to it, in the 
Protection of one of a different Dottrine and Di- 
{cipline: Therefore, when Protection js afforded, 
it muft be at the fame time provided, that no Al- 
teration be made therein, ein the State’s Al- 

lowance, 
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lowance. Farther, the State having exdowed its 
Clergy, and beftowed upon it a Furi/diction with co- 
aétive Power; thefe are Privileges that might be 
perverted to the infinite Damage of the State, had 
not the Civil Magiftrate, in return, the Supremacy 
of the Church, It would, indeed, be no lefs than 
an Imperium in Imperio, The Neceffity of the Thing 
then invefts him with the Title. 

Thus have we fhewn the mutual Privileges givex 
and received by Church and State, in entring into 
this famous Convention: The Aim of the State be- 
ing, agreeably to its Nature, Utility; andthe Aim 
of the Church, agreeably to her’s, Zruth- From 
whence we may obferve, that as they all took their 
Rife, by neceflary Confequence, from the funda- 
mental Article of the Convention, which 1s, ¢hat 
the Church fhould ferve the State, and the State pro- 
tet the Church; fo they receive all poffible Addi- 
tion of Strength from the mutual Dependency 
they have on one another. This we have reafon 
to defire may be underftood as a certain Mark that 
our Plan of Alliance is no precarious arbitrary Hy- 
pothefis, but a Theory, founded in Nature, and 
the invariable Nature of Things. For having from 
the real Effence of the two Societies colleéted the 
Necefity of an Alliance, and the Freedom of it 3 
from the Necefity, we have fairly introduced it; 
and from its End and Freedom, confequentially 
eftablifhed every mutual Term and Condition of it. 
So that now if the Reader fhould afk us, where this 
Charter or Treaty of Convention for the Union of tbe 
two Societies, on the Terms bere delivered, is to be met 
with, we are enabled to fatisfy him: For we fay, 
it may be found in.the fame Archive with the fa- 
mous Orioinat Compact between Magiftrate 
and People; fo much infifted on in the Vindication 
of the common Rights of Subjects. Now, when 

a Sight 
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a Sight of this Compaéc? is required of the Defenders 
of Civil Liberty, they hold it to the Purpofe to 
fay, that it is fufficient to all the Purpofes of Fact 
and Right, that that original Compact is the only 
legitimate Foundation of Civil Society: That if 
there was no fuch Thing formally executed, there 
was virtually: That all Differences between Magi- 
{trate and People, ought to be regulated on the 
Suppofition of fuch a Compact; and all Government 
reduced to the Principles therein laid down: For, 
that all the Happinets, of which Civil Society is 
productive, can only be attained by it when form- 
ed on thofe Principles. Now fomething like this 
we fay of our ALLIANCE BETWEEN CHURCH 
AND STATE. 

Hitherto we have confidered this “/iance under 
its moft fimple Form, 7. ¢. where there is but 
one Religion in the State: But it may fo happen, 
that, either at the time of Convention, or after- 
wards, there may be more than one. 

1. If there be msre than one at the Time of Con- 
vention, the Alliance is made by the State with the 
largeft of the Religious Societies. It is fit it fhould 
be fo, becaufe the larger the Society is, where 
there is an Equality in other Points, the better en- 
abled it will be to anfwer the Ends of the //li- 
ance ; as having the greateft Number under its In- 
fluence. It is /carce poffible it fhould be otherwife; 
becaufe the two Societies being compofed of the 
fame Individuals, the greatly prevailing Religion 
muft have a Majority of its Members in the Af- 
femblies of State; who will naturally prefer their 
own Religion to all others. With tis is the /- 
liance made, and a full Toleration given to all the 
reft; but reftrained from injuring that which is 


eftablifbed, by the Guard of a Test Law. . ¢ 
ait 
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2. If thefe different Religions arife after the Al- 
liance hath been formed, whenever they become 
confiderable, then is a Teft Law neceffary, for the 
Security of the eftablifhed Church. For when there 
are Diverfities of Religion in a State, each of 
which thinks itfelf the only true, or at leaft the 
molt pure; every one aims at advancing itfelf on 
the Ruins of the reft; and when Reafon fails, at- 
tempts to do it by the Civil Aid: which can be 
only brought about by the Attempter’s getting in- 
to the Public Adminiftration. But when it hap- 
pens that one of thefe Religions is the e/fablifhed, 
and all the reft under a Yoleration ; then it is that 
thefe latter {ti]] more inflamed, and ftimulated with 
Envy at the Advantages the eftablifhed Church en- 
joys, act in Concert, and proceed with joint At- 
tacks to difturb its Peace. In this imminent Dan- 
ger the Eftablifhed Church demands the Aid of 
the State, which gives her a Te Law for her Se- 
curity, 

Thus the Test Law took its birth, whether a¢ 
or after the Time of the /liance. That the State 
is under the higheft Obligations of Juftice and Ne- 
ceffity to provide this Security, we fhall fhew. 

1. By that d/iance, the State promifed to pro- 
tect the Church from all Injuries. It is evident, 
that an Attempt in the Members of any other 
Church to get into the Adminiftration, in order 
to deprive the eftablifhed Church of the Rights it 
enjoys, if it fucceeds, is an Injury: And we have 
fhewn that, where there are Diverfities of Réligions, 
this Attempt will be perpetually making. If there- 
fore the State will perform its Promife of Protecti- 
on, it muft defeat that Attempt: But there is no 
other Way of defeating it, than by hindering its 
Enemies from entring into the Adminiftration: but 
they can be hindered only by a Te? Law. 

2. Farther, 
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2. Farther, this Promife of Proteétion becomes. 
abfolutely indifpenfable. For Protection was not 
only made by the Church a Condition of M/liance, 
but the /ole Condition of it: For we have fhewn, 
that all other Benefits and Advantages are foreign 
to a Church, as fuch, and improper for it. Now 
the not performing the /ole Condition of a Conven- 
tion, virtually deftroys and diffolves it: And this 
fole Condition can be neither wuneceffary, nor unjuft : 
Not anzneceffary ; becaufe a free Convention mutt 
have mutual Conditions; and this being the /ole 
Condition of one Party, it muft needs be neceflary : 
Not wut; becaufe having proved the Convention 
itfelf to be founded on the Laws of Nature and 
Nations, in which Convention mutual Conditions 
are necefiary, and that no other Conditions fuic the 
Nature of a Church, it foliows that this is ju/?. 

3. But ftill farther: The State’s Obligation to 
perform its Promife, is vaftly inforced by this ad- 
ditional Confideration. The Church, in order to 
enable the State to perform this /ole Condition of 
Protection, confented to the giving up its Supre- 
macy, and Independency to the State: Whence 
it follows, that whenever the Enemies of the efta- 
blifhed Church get into the Magiftrature, to which, 
as we have faid, the Supremacy of the Church is 
transferred by the Alliance, fhe becomes a Prey 
to them, and lies entirely at their Mercy ;° being 
now, by the Lofs of her Supremacy, in no Con- 
dition of Defenfe, as fhe was in her natural State, 
unprotected and independent: So that the not fe- 
curing her by a Tet Law, ts betraying her, and de- 
livering her up bound to her Enemies. 

4. But laftly,” had no Promife of Prote¢ction 
been aiiade to the Church, syet the Stace, fordits 
own Security, would have lain under the moft in 
difpenfable Neceffity of providing a Je/f Law, wher 

1 
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it had made an Alliance. It has been obferved, 
that wherever there are Diverfities of Religions, each 
Seét, believing its own the trueft, ftrives to ad- - 
vance itfelf on the Ruins of the reft. If this doth 
not fucceed by dint of Argument, the Partifans are 
very apt to have recourfe to the coercive Power 
of the State: which is done by introducing a Party 
into the Public Adminiftration. And they have 
always had Art and Addrefs enough to make the 
State believe that its Interefts were much concerned 
in the Succefs of their religious Difputes. What 
Perfecutions, Rebellions, Revolutions, Lofs of Civil 
and Religious Liberty, thefe inteftine Struggles be- 
tween Sects have produced, is well known to thofe 
acquainted with the Hiftory of Mankind, To pre- 
vent thefe Mifchiefs was, as we have fhewn, one 
great Motive of the State’s feeking Alliance with 
the Church : for the obvious Remedy was the E/ta- 
blifbing one Church, and giving a general Toleration 
fo the reff. But if, in adminiftring this Remedy, 
the State fhould ftop fhort, and not proceed to ex- 
clude the éelerated Religions from entring into the 
Public Adminiftration, fuch imperfect Application 
of it would infinitely heighten the Diftemper: For, 
before the Alliance, it was only a miftaken Aim in 
propagating Truth, that occafioned thefe Difor- 
ders; but now, the Zeal for Opinions would be, 
out of meafure, inflamed by Envy and Emulation ; 
which the temporal Advantages, enjoyed by the 
eftablifhed Church, exclufive of the reft, always 
give birth to: And what Confufion this would 
produce, had every Sect free Entry into the Ad- 
miniftration, is eafier conceived than exprefled. If 
it be faid, that, would Men content themfelves 
with enjoying their own Opinions, without endea- 
vouring to obtrude them upon others, aS Reafon 
dictates they fhould, thefe Evils would never hap- 
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pen 5 and confequently there would be no occafion 
fora Jeff Law: Right; and fo would Men but 
obferve the Rule of Juftice in general, there would 
be no need to have recourfe to Civil Society, to 
remedy the Neglect. 

In a Word, an Eftablifhed Religion and a Teft Lazy 
is the univerfal Voice of Nature. he moft barba- 
rous Nations have employed it to civilize their Man- 
ners ; and the Politeit knew no other Way to pre- 
vent their Return to Barbarity and Confufion. 

Thus the Democracy of Athens, fo humane and 
free, exacted an Oath of every Citizen for the Se- 
curity of the eftablifthed Religion: which was con- 
ceived in thefe Words: ‘* I will not difhonour the 
*< Sacred Arms", nor defert my Comrade in Battle: 
‘© will DEFEND AND PROTECT My CouNTRY 
‘© anD MY Rexticion, whether alone, or in Cor- 
‘¢ junction with others: I will not defert the Pu- 
¢¢ blic, while in a worfe Condition than when ] 
** entred into its Service, but will leave it better 


2 "Orac 7a tcog, the Sacred Arms. It was a general Cuftora 
in Greece, borrowed, as were feveral other political ones, from 
Crete, for every Man of Fashion or Quality to have a Youth for 
his Favourite, whofe Manners and Education he had the Care of 
forming. ‘This was efteemed of fo great Service to the Public, 
that it was encouraged by the Laws which provided againtt the 
Abufes, to which it was Jiable. The ufual Prefent the Lover 
made the Youth, wasa Suit of Arms, as they generally fought toge- 
ther in Battle. ‘The Thebans hada whole Band of Three Hundred 
of thefe Lovers and their Youths ; which was called icou tarzyé, 
the facred Phalanx ; which had performed Wonders, and at latt 
fell together in the Battle of Cheronea.. Philip, who faw them 
all lie dead on the fame Spot where they had fought his whole 
Phalanx, could not forbear faying, /et them perifh avho fufpe that 
thefe either did or fuffered any thing bafe. ‘They who would fee a 
full Account of this very extraordinary Infticution, may confult ° 
the oth Chap. 4th Book of that excellent Collection of Grees An- 
tiquities, intituled Archeolgia Graca. — To this Cuftom, I take 
it, the arAw re ieeg alludes: thefe Sacred Arms being what the 
Lovers had prefented to their favourite Youths. 

‘ | «¢ than 
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<¢ than I found it: I will be always ready to obey 
«< the Supreme Magiftrate, with Gravity and Mo- 
«« defty; and to fubmit to the eftablifhed Laws, 
«© and to all fuch as fhall be hereafter eftablifhed 
«¢ by full Confent of the People: And I will never 
‘© connive at any other who fhall prefume to de- 
‘< fpife or difobey them; but will revenge all fuch 
¢¢ Attempts on the Sanctity of the Republic, either 
«© alone or in Conjunction with the People: And 
‘<< laftly, I wILL CONFORM TO THE NATIONAL 
“Reticion. Sohelp methofe Gods who are the 
« Avengers of Perjury°! 

Here we fee, that by this Formulary, after eve- 
ry Man had fworn, J will defend and protet the 
Religion of my Country, in Confequence of the Obli- 
gation the State lies under to protect the effablifbed 
Worfbip ; lhe concludes, J will conform to it: the 
moit direct and ftrongeft of all Te/ls. 

How careful too the Romans were for the Sup- 
port of the eftablifhed Religion, may be feen by a 
Speech of the Conful Pofbumius in Livy, occafion- 
ed by fome horrid Abufes committed, through the 
clandeftine Exercife of foreign Worfhip. How 
often, {ays he, in the Times of our Fathers and Fore- 
fathers, hath this Affair been recommended to the Ma- 
gifirates, to probibit all foreign Worfbip 5 to drive the 
Priefts and Sacrificers from the Cirque, the Forum, 
and the City: To fearch up and burn all Books of 
Prophecies ; and to abolifh all Modes of facrificing, 
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differing from the Roman Difcipline? For thefe fage 
and prudent Men, inftrutted in all kind of divine and 
human Laws, rightly judged that nothing tended fo 
much to the Overthrow of Religion, as when Men ce- 
lebrated the Sacred Rites, not after their own Country, 
but foreign Cuffoms?. + 

But when we fay, all regular policied States, 
without Exception, had an eftabli/hed Religion, we 
mean no more than de would do, who, deducing 
the Original of Civil Society, fhould, in order to 
perfuade Men of the Benefits it produces, affirm 
that all Nations had a Civil Policy. For, as this 
Writer could not be fuppofed to mean that all Na- 
tions conftituted free States, on the Principles of 
public Liberty (which yet was the only Society he 
was labouring to prove was founded on Truth, and 
produétive of public Good ) becaufe it is notorious, 
that the far greater Part of Civil Policies are con- 
{tituted on different Principles, and for different 
Ends; fo neither would we be underftood to mean, 
when we fay all Nations concurred in making this 
Union, that they all exactly difcriminated the Na- 
tures, and fairly adjufted the Rights of both Socie- 
ties, on the Principles here laid down ; though an 
Eftablifoment refulting therefrom, be the only one 
I would be fuppofed to recommend. On the con- 
trary, I know this Union has been generally made 
on miftaken Principles; or if not fo, has degene- 
rated by Length of Time. And as it was fuffici- 
ent for that Writer’s Purpofe, that thofe Societies, 


P Quoties hoc patrum avorumque ztate negotium eft magiftra- 
tibus datum, ut facra externa fieri vetarent, facrificulos vatefque 
foro, circo, urbe ptohiberent ; vaticinos libros conquirerent, com- 
burentque; omnem difciplinam facrificandi, praterquam more 
Romano, abolerent ? Judicabant enim prudentiffimi viri omnis di- 
vini humanique juris, nihil aque diffolvendz religionis effe, quam 
ubi non patrio fed externo ritu facrificaretur. Hi/?, 4b. 39. 
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good or bad, proved the Senfe all Men had of the 
Benefits refulting from Civil Policy in general, 
though they were oft miftaken in the Application ; 
fo it is for ours, that this univerfal Concurrence 
in the two Societies to unite, fhews the Senfe of 
Mankind concerning the Utility of fuch Union. 
And laftly, as that Writer’s Principles are not the 
lefs true on account of the general Deviation from 
them in forming Civil Societies; fo may not the/e 
plain ones of Alliance, here delivered ; though fo 
few States have fuffered themfelves to be directed 
by them in Practice, nor any Man delivered them 

in Speculation. , | 
Such then is the Theory we have offered to the 
World; of which whoever would fee a full Ace 
count, and the feveral Parts of it cleared from Ob- 
jections, may confult the Treatife mentioned be- 
fore, intituled, the Alliance between Church and State ; 
in which we pretend to have difcovered a plain and 
fimple Truth, of the higheft Concernment to Civil 
Society, long loft and hid under the learned Ob- 
fcurity arifing from the Collifion of contrary falfe 
Principles: And the Reception it has met with 
from all Lovers of Truth, and of their Country, 
gives us no Reafon to repent our Pains. The only 
Objection I have heard from fuch, is, that if is a 
Theory that does not exatily tally with Matter of Fatt : 
avbich few Theories do. 1 was ata Lofs to conceive, 
how this came to be thought an Oljeffion 5 but ap-' 
prehend the Miftake to lie here: The Word Zheo- 
ry has been appropriated, as it were, to the Ex- 
planation of a natural Syftem. Now as fuch Theo- 
ries are good only in proportion to their Agree- 
ment with Fag; and as Nature fo much with- 
draws herfelf from human Search ¢ it is no wonder 
that it fhould grow into an Obfervation, that few 
Theories agree with Fai; and that this fhould be 
’ Se efleuned,y 
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eftgeined, Whar it really is, an Objedticn to amy 
fuch Theory. 

But our Theory is an Explanation of an artificial, 
not a natural Syem: in which not any one parti- 
cular Sytem is the Subject. eas im @adiheory of 
Nature ; but the geveralabjtradé one. For Truth 
being the End of all kind of Theories, a right one 
of Nature is to be got only by purfuing Fact ; for 
God is the Author of that Syftem: but in a Theo- 
ry of an artificial Syftem, as this 6f Politics, the 
following Fact is no fafe Way to Truth, becaufe 
Man is the Author of that Syftem. Abftract Ideas, 
and their eternal Relations, are the Guides to lead 
us to Truth; and Faé is, with good Reafon, neg- 
le&ted. As therefore the Method we are obliged 
ro purfue, is different, fo fhould the Judgment be, 
which is paffled upon our Theory: its Goodnefs 
being eftimated, not according to its Agreement 
with. faét, but Right Reajfon, In the former oe 
the Theory fhould be regulared Wy tlie iact ; 
tne latter, the Fact by the T heory. 

Not that Fad is of no Ufe in the Theories of 
Politics: on the contrary, it is highly ufetul. For 
as this Theory muft be founded on the Principles 
of Right Reajon to render it juff, fo to iatisty us 
that it is real, no romantic impracticable Utopia, 
it muft be fupported by Fac: that is, it muft be 
fhewn that the Policy, explained and juftified in 
the Theory, hath been practifed to the Public Be- 
nefit and Advantage. This, I take it, is the Ufe, 
and the only Ufe ‘of conlulting Faé in thele kind 
of Theories. And this] preftume would be enough 
to recommend my Theory of the dlhance, was it 
worfe than the public Reception of it will give me 
leave. to fuppofe it: For it was written with no 
other View than to furnifh every Lover of his 
Country + git reafonable peers, to oppofe to 
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the deftructive Fancies of the Enemies of our pre- 
fent happy Eftablifhment: Not to reform the fun- 
damenta! Conttitutions of the State; but to fhew 
they needed no Reformation: An Attempt which 
I judged neither irrational, nor unfeafonable. In 
a Word, had I been fo fanciful to compofe a The- 
ory for the new modeling and regulating States, I 
could have been content with that Neglect, that is 
the common Fate of all fuch vifionary Compofi- 
tions, 

The Example, ufed but now, will illuftrate what 
we have been faying. The Theery of Civil Socie- 
ty, founded on the Original Compaéf?, when it was 
firft offered to the Public, had the Fortune to fall 
into ill Flands, the Enemies of their Country; who 
inforced it, not to defend the Liberties we enjoy- 
ed, but to alter the Efience of the Conftitution : 
The Confequence was, that the Authors being juftly 
obnoxious, the Principles were rejected and deteft- 
ed. Afterwards they fell into more moderate 
Hands: and being then employed to juftify the 
Rights of our limited Monarchy, they were in a 
little Time generally received, and Men were 
brought to found their Liberties on thofe Princi- 
ples: which Liberties, ’till then, they chofe to 
claim: on the precarious Grants of ancient Mo- 
narchs, or the illiberal Tenure of more ancient 
Cuftom. 

With regard to the profeffed Followers of a 
Party, too little cannot be faid: their beft meant 
Miftakes deferving only Pity, and their worft Ca- 
_lumnies but Contempt. 

.As.to the Enemies of our Eftablifhment, a new 
kind of Fanaticifm has potiefied them ; which, as 
all Fanaticifin does, «takes its Birth from the Igno- 

rance of human Nature, and. the Conftitution of 
Civil Society, One certain Mark of it is their 
one treating 
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treating all that differ from them, with the Names 
of Hobbeit, and Atheift: And believing, that the 
few Cant Terms of natural Rights, Civil Liberty, 
Prieftcraft, and Perfecution, curioufly varied by the 
Jargon of Logic, will be fufficient to undo what 
the Wifdom of all Ages and People have concur- 
red to eftablith. 

As to the other Party, who think themfelves 
Friends to our Conftitution ; and the more fo, by 
chufing to lie open to the moft formidable Attacks, 
erected on their own Principles, rather than aban- 
don a Syftem of Defenfe, they have been brought 
up in; with thefe it would be a Di/pute about Tafte. 
I have given them Corn, and they chufe to ftick 
by their Acorn Hufks. Much good may'do them. 

But it is now time to return to our principal Sub- 
ject. We have given a fhort Account of the true 
Nature of the Alliance between Church and State ; 
both to juftify the Conduct of the ancient Legifla- 
tors in eftablifhing Religion, and to fhew the infi- 
nite Service chis Inftitution is of to Civil Society. 
Another Advantage in this Digreffion is the gain- 
ing by it an exacter Knowledge of the Nature of 
the eftablifbed Religions in the Pagan World. For 
having the true Theory of an Eftablifhment, it 
ferves as a ftraight Rule, to difcover all the Obli- 
quities to which it 1s applied. 

I fhall therefore confider the Caufes, that, in 
the ancient World, facilitated the Ejfabli/bment of 
Religion: And likewife thofe which prevented this 
Mitablifhment from receiving its due Form; by 
which it will be feen, that they did a right Thing 
a very wrong Way. 

I, Ancient Pagan Religion, as we have, and 
fhall fhew, was the Worfhip of local tutelary 
Deities ; which, generally fpeaking, were fuppofed 
to be the Authors of their civil Infticutes. The 

Confequence 
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Confequence of this was, that the State as well as 
Particulars, was the Sudjec of Religion. So thar 
it could not but be that this Religion would be- 
come national and eftablifhed; that is, protected and 
encouraged by the Civil Power. For how could 
that Religion, which was paid to the national God, be 
other than ational? Or how could that, to which ~ 
the State, as an artificial Man, was the Sudyjec?, © 
and paid its Devotions, not be protected by it? 

II. But then thefe very things, which fo much 
promoted an effablifhed Religion, prevented the U- 
nion’s receiving a dueForm, or being made upon 
a juft and equitable Footing. 1. By giving a wrong 
Idea of Civil Society, 2. By not giving a right 
Form to the Religious. 

1. That the Ancients fhould have a wrong Idea 
of Civil Society, and believe it ordained for the 
Cognizance of Religious, as well as Civil Mat- 
ters, was nothing Strange; while they believed in 
a local tutelary Deity, by whofe Direction they 
were formed into Society; and that Society, as 
fuch, was the Subject of Religion. But we have 
fhewn above, that the Civil Society’s offer of a vo- 
Juntary Alliance with the Religious, upon Condi- 
tions, proceeded from its having no power in itfelf 
to inforce the Influence of Religion to the Service 
of the State, which it wanted; and that. this In- 
capacity proceeded from its not having any Jurif- 
diction in Religious Matters. The Acting then 
as if it had, would prevent a voluntary Alliance. 

2. As to their Religion: If it conftituted a pro- 
per Society, it was yet of Courfe a Society depen- 
dent-on the State ; becaufe the State affumed the 
Cognizance’of Religiqus Matters: .It was therefore 
not Sovereign, But, by what has been faid above, 
it appears that no voluntary Alliance can be made, 
but between two fovereign independent Societies. 
= But 
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But in reality, Pagaz Religion did not conftitute 
any Society at all. For it is to be obferved, that 
the Unity of the Object of Faith, and Conformity to 
a Formulary of dogmatic Theology, as the Terms 
of Communion, are the great Foundation and Bond 
of a Religious Society. Now thefe the feveral 
national Religions of Pag’anifm wanted: in which 
there was only a Conformity in public Ceremonies. 
The national Pagaz Religion therefore did not pro- 
perly compofe a Society; nor do we find through- 
out all the Writings of Antiquity, that it was ever. 
confidered under that Idea; but only as Part of 
the State; and fo indeed, had its particular So- 
cieties and Companies: Such as their Colleges of 
Priefts and Augurs. 

Thefe were fuch Errors and Defects as prevent- 
ed a good deal of the Utility, which refults from 
Religions Eftablifhments, placed upon a legitimate 
Foundation. But yet Religions Ejftablifbinents they 
were ; and notwith{tanding all their Imperfections, 
ferved for many great Purpofes : : Such as preferving 
the Being of Religion: — beftowing additional Venera- 
tion oi the Perfon of the Magiftrate, and on the Laws 
of the State: — giving the Magiflrate the Right of 
applying the Civil Efficacy of Religion: — and giving 
Religion a coaétive Power for ” the Reformation of 
Manners, And thus much for Eftablifhments. 


Smnem Mh 


HE laft Inftance we fhall affign of the Magi- 
T ftrate’s Care for the Support of Religion, fall 
be that univerfal Prattice in the ancient World of 
Religious Toreration ; or the permitting the 
free Exercife of all Religions, different from the 
national and eftablifhed. For though the very Na- 


ture and Terms of an eftablithed Religion implied 
the 
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the Magiftrate’s peculiar Favour and Protection ; 
and though in Fact, they had for its Suppert, their 
Teft Laws, wherever there was diverfity of Wor- 
fhip; yet it was ancient Policy to allow a full and 
large Toleration. 

Two Caufes principally induced the Legiflators 
to this fage and reafonable Conduct. 

I. They confidered that Religion feldom or never 
makes a real Impreffion on the Minds of thofe, who 
are forced into a Profeffion of it. And yet, that 
all the Service Religion can do to the State, is by 
working that real lmpreffion. They therefore con- 
cluded, that the Profeffion of Religion fhould be 
iitee- 

Hence may be feen the ftrange Blindnefs of thofe 
modern Politicians, who expect to benefit the State 
by forcing to outward Conformity; which only 
making Men Hypocrites and Atheifts, deftroys the 
fole Means a Church has of ferving the State. But 
here, by acommon Fate of Politicians, they fell 
from one Blunder to another. For having firft, 
ina tyrannical Humour, or fuperftitious Fondnefs 
for their own Scheme of Worfhip, infringed upon 
religious Liberty ; and then beginning to find, that 
Diverfity of Sects was hurtful to the State, as it 
always will be, while the Rights of Religion are 
violated ; inftead of repairing the Miftake, and re- 
{toring Religious Liberty, which would have ftifled 
this pullulating Evil in the Seed, by affording it no 
farther Nourifhment ; they took the other Courfe, 
and endeavoured by a thorough Difcipline of Con- 
formity, violently ta rend it away: And fo with it, 
they unrooted and deftroyed atl that good to So- 
ciety, which fo naturally fprings up.from Religion. 

Il. This was the moft legitimate Principle they 
went upon: Their other, which was the keeping 
up the Warmth and Vigour of religious Impreffions, 

by 
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by the Introduction and Toleration of new Religi- 
ons and foreign Worfhip, was more immediate in 
their Practice. For they confidered that (as Tully 
obferves in the Words of Pythagoras, the moft ce- 
lebrated of Pagan Legiflators) then chiefly Piety and 
Virtue influence the Mind of Man, when he is bufied 
in the Offices of Religion®. Now vulgar Paganifm 
being not only falfe, but highly abfurd, having its 
Foundation folely in the Fancy and the Paffions, 
Variety of Worships was neceffary to hit every one’s 
Tafte and Humour, The Genius of it making 
its Followers inconftant, capricious, and fond of 
Novelties; weary of long worn Ceremonies, and 
immoderately fond of new Ones. And in effect 
we fee amongft the fame People, notwithftanding 
that univerfal Notion of tutelary Deities, that, in 
' one Age, one God or Mode of Worfhip, in ano- 
ther, another had the Vogue. And every new 
God, or new Ceremony, rekindled the languid 
Fire of Superftition. Juft as in the modern Church 
of Rome, every laft Saint gains the Devotees: And 
on this very Account, as Diodorus Siculus exprefsly 
tells us, the Egyptians brought in and tolerated fo- 
reign Worfhip’. 

For here it is.to be obferved, that in the Pagaz 
World, a tolerated Religion did not imply Diffen- 
tion from the efablifhed, according to our modern 
Ideas of oleration. Nor indeed could it (as we 
fhall fee prefently) from the general Nature and 
Genius of ancient Idolatry. Tolerated Religions 
were there rather fubfervient to the effablifbed, or 
{upernumeraries of it, than in Oppofition to it. 


a Siquidem et illud bene diétum eft a Pyrhagora, do- 
ctiimo viro, tum maximeé et pietatem & religionem verfari in 
animis, cum rebus divinis operam daremus. De Leg. 1. 2. 
err. ; 
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Sometimes indeed, it was otherwife, but generally 
fpeaking this was the Cafe. 

But then they were far from being on a Footing ~ 
with the effablifhed, or partaking of its Privileges, 
as hath been in part feen already, and will pre- 
fently be made more manifeft. 

But Men, going into Antiquity under the Im- 
preffions of modern Ideas, muft needs form very 
inaccurate Judgments of things. So here, few 
tolerated Religions (for fome there are) being to be 
met with in Paganifm, according to our Notion 
of Toleration, which is a Religion in oppofition to 
the zational ; and confequently, no one guarded a- 
gainft with that Vigilance that ours are, but all 
ufed with more Indulgence, than a Religion, dif- 
avowing the eftablifhed, could pretend to; a falfe 
Opinion hath commonly prevailed, that, i the 
Pagan World, all kinds of Religion were upon an 
equal Footing with regard to the State. Wence we 
hear our Adverfaries perpetually applauding* wife 
Antiquity, for the full and free Liberty in Matters 
of Religion, fo agreeable to the Principles of 
Truth and public Utility: And arraigning the 
UNSOCIABLE Humowr (as they call it) of Curi- 
STIANITY for the contrary Practice; which, 
therefore, they would infinuate to be built on con- 
trary Principles, 
~ On this account, it will not be improper to con- 
fider a little the Genius of Paganifm, as it is op- 
pofed to what we call true Religion. Which will 
fhew us how eafily the Civil Magiftrate brought 
about that Toleration, which he had fo great Rea- 
fons of State to promote: And at the fame Time, 
teach thefe Objectors to know, that the good Ef- 
fect of this general Tolerance, as far as the Genius of 


£ See the Charaderiftics, paffim, 
Religion 
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Religion was concerned in its Promotion, was 
owing to the egregious Falfehood and Abfurdity 
of Paganifm. And that, on the other Hand, the 
evil Effects of Intolerance, under the Chri/fian Re- 
ligion, proceeded from its Truth and Perfection : 
Not the natural Confeqpence, as thefe Men would 
infinuate, of a falfe Principle, but the Abufe of 


a good one. 

Ancient Paganifm was an aggregate of feveral 
diftinét Religions, derived from fo many pretended 
Revelations, ‘Thefe, as they were not laid on the 
Foundation, fo they were not raifed on the De- 
{truction of one another. The abounding in Re- 
velations proceeded from the great Number of 
Gods Men had invented. Tbe Revelations were 
not built on one another; becaufe, having given 


their Gods, as local tutelary Deities, contrary Na- 
tures 


t See Book iv. Nay fo extravagant was this Humour of 
local tutelary Deities, and fo fond were they of the Notion, that 
they degraded even Fupiter himfelf, their Father of Gods and 
Aen, into one of thefe, as appears by his feyeral Appellations of 
Fupiter Ammon, Olympicus, Capitolinus, &c. Dr. B feems 
not to have apprehended this Matter. For in the laft Edition 
of his Remarés on that foolith Book called 4 Difcourfe of Free- 
thinking ; he thus takes up the Tranflator of Luc ax for calling 
Fupiter Ammon, this greateft of the Gods, this mighty Chief: 
** A Roman would never have faid that Fuppiter Ammon was as 
“* greatas Fuppiter Capitolinus; though the Tranflator took it 
“* tor granted that all Fuppiters muft needs be the fame. Buta 
“* known Paffage in Suetonius may correct his Notion of the 
“* Heathen Theology. Auguftus had built a ‘Temple to 
“ Fuppiter Tonans, within the Area of the Capitol: whereupon 
“‘ he had a Dream, that Capitolinus F-uppiter complained his 
“© Worfhipers were drawn away: Auguflus in his Dream an- 
“ {wered, that he had dedicated Toxans there, only as the other’s 
“«* Porter; and accordingly, when he waked, he hung (as a Por- 
“* ter’s Badge) that Temple round with Bells. Now if Ca- 
“© pitohinus would not bear the very Uhunderer by him, but in 
“© Quality of his Porter; much lefs would he have fuffered poor 
<< beggarly Ammon (for all he was his Name Sake) to be itiled 
“ the mighty Chief. [p. 281.}]” ‘This then, it feems, is to tell us 

. a Secret, 
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tures and Difpofitions, and diftinét and feparate In- 
terefts, each God fet up upon his own Bottom, and 
held little in common with the reft. They were 
not built on the Deftruction of one anotber ; becaufe, 

as 


a Secret, that iz the Heathen Theology all Jupiters were not the 
fame: That is, according to the popular Notion: For that 
only is the Queftion here; not the Notions of the Philofophers, 
in their Explanations of the ancient Mythology. Thefe indeed 
reckon up feveral different Fupiters: But in the popular Be- 
lief  upiter was but one: The Father of Gods and Men. So Cal- 
limachus, in his Hymn to Fupiter, {peaking according to the 
‘popular Theology, calls the Cretans liars, for pretending to fhew 
the Tomb of Fupiter. How then fhall we reconcile the philo- 
fophic with the popular Notion, in this Matter? The Cafe was 
this: The ancient People fometime, in excefs of Flattery, called 
their good Kings and Benefactors by the Name of Jupiter; as 
the People of Lyfra did Paul, faying, the Gods are come down 
to us in the Likenefs of Men; and afterwards worfhiped them 
as ‘Jupiter; which was one principal Reafon of Fupiter’s being a 
tutelary Deity. Now the Philofophers, fearching into the Ori- 
ginal of the Pagan Theology, found that, in feveral Places, their 
Kings had give Occafion to the Worthip of Fupiter; whom, as 
a tutelary Deity, being worfhiped in each Place by diftin- 
guifhing and peculiar Rites, they regarded, as feveral and diffe- 
rent /upiters ; confidering them as the Kings, in whofe Honour 
thefe Rites were performed. On the Contrary, the People all 
the World over coniidered Fupiter as one, the Father of Gods 
and Men. All their particular Benefactors, who gave Occafion 
to his Worfhip, being fwallowed up in him. 

But what then fhall we do with the Doétor’s Story from 
Suetonius; which he brings to prove that, according tothe popular 
‘Theology, a// Jupiters were not the fame. But would he per- 
fuade us, that the Romans did not regard the Capitoline F upiter, 
and tle Thunderer as the fame? If he afks, why then had they 
different Names? Suetonius will inform us, Who relates that 4z- 
gufiis confecrated this Temple to Jupiter Tonans, on his being 
preferved froma dreadful Flath of Lightning, in his Cantabrian 
Expedition. However, this we muft allow, Capitolinus and 
Tonans appear to Auguflus in a Dream, ‘as two different Perfons, 
and are fo confidered by’him, when awake. ‘The true and 
eafy Solution of the Difficulty is this: The Pagans always wor- 
fhiped their Gods under a vifible material Shape. And their 
Statues, when confecrated, were fuppofed to be informed by an 
Intelligence, which the God, to whofe Worthip the Statue Ae 
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as has been obferved, the feveral Religions of Pa- 
ganifm did not confift in Matters of Belief, and a 
dogmatic Theology, in which, where there is a 
Contrariety, Religions deftroy one another: But 
in Matters of Praétice, in Rites and Ceremonies ; 
and in thefe, a Contrariety did no harm. For 
having given their Gods contrary Natures and In- 
terefts, where was the Wonder that there fhould 
be a Difcordancy in their Commands? And that 
one fhould think this no Mark of another's falfe 
Pretenfions ? : | 

Thefe were horrible Defects in the very Effence 
of their Theology. And yet from thefe would 
neceflarily arife an univerfal Toleration. For admit- 
ting each others Pretenfions, there muft needs be 
amongft them a perfect Harmony and InTER- 
COMMUNITY. There being no room for any o- 
ther Difputes, but whofe God was moft powerful. 
Except where, by Accident, it became a Difpute 
between two States inhabiting the fame Country, 
who was truly the éutelar Deity of the Place. As 
once we are told happened to two Egyptian Cities, 
which broke out into a religious War. 


“¢ Inde furor vulgo, quod numina vicinorum 
«s Odit uterque locus, cum SOLOS CREDIT HA- 
“* BENDOS 


s‘ Fffe Deos, quos ipfe colit*. 


erected, fent into it as his Vicegerent. This general Notion 
furnifhed Lucian with a very pleafant Incident in his Fxpi- 
ter Tragicus, who calling a grand Synod of the Gods, is made 
to fummon to irall thofe of Gold, Silver, Ivory, Stone, and 
Copper. Now, in duguftus's Dream, it was the Intelligence, 
or Vicegerent in the Statue of Fupiter Capitolinus, that com- 
plained of his new Brother, in that of Tonans, as getting all the 
Cuftqgm from him. This being the wholg of the Myftery, Fx- 
piter’s Identity remains unshaken, , 
v Juvenal, 05 Satyr. 


But 


¢ 
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But this Inftance ftands fingle in Antiquity; though 
a certain noble Author would perfuiade us” that this 
was the very Nature and Genius of the Egyptian 
Theology, from whence all Paganifm arofe. ‘* The 
<‘common Heathen Religion (fays he) was fup- 
<* ported chiefly from that fort of Enathufiafm, 
<¢ which is raifed from the external Objects of Gran- 
<* deur, Majefty, and what we call Auguft. On 
<¢ the other Hand, the Egyptian or Syrian Re- 
‘* ligions, which lay moft in Myftery and conceal- 
‘Sed Rites, having lefs Dependence on the Magiftrate, 
<¢and lefs of that Decorum of Art, Politenefs, 
‘© and Magnificence, ran intoa more pufillanimous, 
<< frivolous, and mean kind of Superftition: The 
‘< Obfervance of Days, the Forbearance of Meats, 
‘sand the Contention about Traditions, Seniority 
*¢ of Laws, and Priority of Godfhips. 


<¢ Summus utrimque 
Suladeahapat vill QogeSCG. vee 


There never was in fo few Lines; a more egre- 
gious Heap of Blunder and Malignity. Well 
might he fay, he fufpected that it would be urged 
againft him, that he talked at random and without 
Book® :. The very contrary of every thing he here 
fays, being the Truth. But his fuppofing the £- 
gzyptian Religion bad lefs Dependence on the Magiftrate 
than the Roman, and that the Evyptian and Syrian, 
as he is pleafed to call the Fewi/h, were ofa like 
Genius, is fuch an Inftance of his Knowledge and 
Sincerity, as is noteafily equalled. But becaufe he 
makes fuch a Buftle with this poor Story of Zuve- 
nal’3; and would infinuate that this was the Ori- 
ginal of Intolerance to the Fewifh and Chriftiaz 
World, and was owing to the Spirit and Genius of 

W Charaferiftics, vol. 3. Mifcel. 2. 
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the Egyptian Theology ; I will fhew this Writer’s 


Admirers the true Original of this intolerant Pra- 
étice in fome Egyptian Cities, whereby it will ap- 
pear that their Mafter was quite miftaken, and in 
the Dark concerning this whole Matter. 

The Inftance, as I obferved above, ftands fin- 
gle in Antiquity. This would incline one to think 
that no common Caufe produced it: And if we 
enquire into the Nature of the Egyptian Theology, 
it will appear impoffible to be shat. For the No- 
tion of local tutelary Deities, which muft needs 
prevent all Intolerance, was originally and peculi- 
arly Egyptian, as we fhall fhew hereafter. It will 
be then afked how this Mifchief happened? I be- 
lieve I can tell a Paffage in Diodorus Siculus, as 
quoted by Lu/ebius, will let us into the whole 
Myftery; which was this: A certain King of £- 
£ypt finding fome Cities in his Dominions apt to 
cabal together, and confpire againft him; con- 
trived to introduce the Worfhip of one certain A- 
nimal into each; different from, and exclufive of 
every of the other: So that while each reverenced 
his own, and defpifed the other’s, they would be fo 
indifpofed to one another, as never more to unite 
in a common Defign againit him. We fee then 
that the Difputes between the Ombites and Tentyrites 
in Fuvenal, were little more a religious War, on 
the Principles of Intolerance, than a drunken fquab- 
ble between two trading Companies in the Church 
of Rome about their patron Saints: But the Paf- 
fage is too remarkable to be omitted. Diodorus, 
when he had delivered what fabulous Hiftory re- 
cords of the Original of Brute-worfhip, fubjoins the 
true Political one, in thefe Words: But fome give 
another Original of the Worfhip of brute Animals : 
For the feveral Cities being formerly prone to Rebellion, 
and fa enter into joint Con/piracies againft monarchical 

Government, 
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Government, one of tbeirKings contrived to intreduce ins 
to cach City the Wor/bip of a different Animal : So that 
awhile every one reverenced that which itfelf beld facred, ~ 
and defpifed what another bad confecrated , they could 
hardly ever be brought to join cordially together in cné 
common Defign, to ihe Difturbance of the Govern- 
mnent*, 

But to return: Such then was the Roct and 
Foundation of this SocrABiLtiry of Religion in 
the ancient World, fo much envied by our mo- 
dern Infidels. The Effect of their Abfurdities, as 
Religions ; and of their Imperfections, as Societies. 
And yet had univerfal Cuftom made this Pri-ciple 
of general Intercommunity, and acknowledgr--nut 
of one another’s Pretenfions, fo effential to Paga- 
nifm, that when their Philofophers and Men of 
Learning, on the fpreading of Cliinftianity, were 
become afhamed of the groffnefs of Polythzifm, 
and had fo refined it by allegorical Interpreiarions 
of their Mythology, as to make the feveral Pegan 
Deities, but the various Attributes of the one only 
true God; yet ftill they adhered to their darling 
Principle of Intercommunity (for Paganifm ftill con- 
tinued to be without a dogmatic Theology, or For- 
mulary of Faith) and contended that this Diverfity 
was Harmony, a mufical Difcord well pleafing to 
the God of Heaven and Earth. ‘* A¢quum eft 
** (fays Symmachus) quicquid omnes colunt unum 
© putari; eadem fpectamus aftra ; commune coe- 
*< lum eft; idem nos mundus involvit : Qyid inter- 
“off quad quifque pirudentid verum requirat?” Uno 
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itinere non pote? perveniri ad tam grande fecretum*. 
Tove great Lord and Governor of the Univerfe (fays 
Themijtius) feems to be delighted with thefe Diver fities 
of Religions. [tis bis Will that the Syrians have one 
fort of religious Inflitutions, the Greeks another, and 
the Egyptians yet another”. The Reader fees thar 
the Foundation of this Way of thinking, was the 
old Notion of local tutelary Deities. But what is 
remarkable, it continues even to this Day, to be 
the effential Principle of Paganifm. Beruier tells 
us, that the Gentiles of Hiitdouftan defended their 
Religion againft him, in this Manner: <“ Ils me 
*¢ donnoient cette reponfe affez plaifante ; qu’ ils 
“ne pretendoient pas que Jeur Loi fit univerfelle 
** — qu’ ils ne pretendoient point que la notre ftir 
“* faufle ; qu’il fe pouvoit faire qu’ elle fat bonne 
** pour nous, et que DIEU POUVOIT AVOIR FAIT 
* PLEUSIEURS (CHEMINS DIFFERENS BOUR AL- 
‘LER AU CIEL, mais ils ne veulent pas entendre 
** que la nétre etant generale pour toute la terre, 
‘* Ja leur ne peut Ctre que fable et que pure inven- 
** tion’. Bernier indeed fpeaks of this as a pecu- 
liar Whimfy that had entered the Head of his 
Brachman. But had he been as converfant in An- 
tiquity, ashe was in modern Philofophy, he would 
have known that this was a Principle that accom- 
panied Paganifm through every Age of it. 

Let us now {ee the Nature and Genius of thofe 
Beacons which were built, as we fay, on true Re- 
velation. The firft is the Jew1sH; in which was 
taught the Belief of one God, the Maker and Go- 
vernor of all things 5 in contradiftinétion to all the 
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falfe Gods of Paganifm. Which neceffarily intro- 
duced a dogmatic Theology. So that the Follow- 
ers of this Religion, if they believed it true, in 
the Senfe it was delivered to them, muft needs be- 
lieve all others falfe. But it being inftituted only 
for the Fewi/h People, they had, direfly, no far- 
ther co do with that Falfehood, than to guard 
themfelves from its Intection, by holding no Fel- 
lowfhip or Communion with them. 

Yet fo ftrong was this univerfal Prejudice of In- 
tercommunity, that all the Provifions of the Law 
cculd not keep thefe People from running into 
the Error. For their frequent Defections into I- 
dolatry, till after the Babyloni/a Captivity, was no 
other than the joining foreign Worfhip to that of 
the God of Irae. It is a vulgar Error to ima- 
gine they confifted in renouncing the Religion de- 
livered to them by Mo/es, as a falfe one: The 
all along held ic to be true: But deluded by the 
Prejudice of this Intercommunity, they were apt to 
regard the Godof J/rad only as a local tutelary 
Deity: This we fhall fhew at large hereafter*. 
And, amongft the feveral Ufes we make of it, one 
is, to obviate an Objection of the Infidels fornféd 
on this popular Error: That was the Truth of this 
Religion fo flrougly evidenced, as Scripture would per- 
fuade us, it could not be that the People would fo quick. 
ly and frequently reject it, 

After thisReligion, comes the CuristTian; which 
taught the Belief of the fame one God, the fupreme 
Caufe of all Things: And being a Revelation, like 
the other, from Heaven, muft needs be built upon 
that ether ;, or on the Suppofition: of its Truth. 
And as this was fot*defigned for‘one People, bur 
given’to all Mankind, for this: Reafon, but more 
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: efpecially for others, which will be fully confidered 
In their Place*, it hada more compleat Syftem of 
dogmatic Theology. The Confequence of which 
was, that its Followers muft not only chink all 
Paganifn falfe, and Fudaifm abolifhed, and fo 
refufe all Fellowfhip and Communion with them ; 
but muft endeavour to propagate it throughout 
the World, on the Deftruction of all the. Tele. 
And their dogmatic Theology teaching them that 
Truth was the End of Religion, as the Pagans, 
who had only public Ritesand Ceremonies, thought 
public Unility to be’; it was no Wonder that 
their Averfion to Falfhood fhould on this Account 
be vaftly increafed. And fo far all was right. 
But this Averfion, cherifhed by Piety, gave Birth 
to a blind, ungovernable Zeal ; which, when Ar- 
euments failed to make their due Impreffion, hur- 
ried them on to all the unlawful Licence of Force 
and Compulfion, Hence the Evils of Perfecution, 
and the Reverfement of the Laws of Humanity, 
in a fond Paffion for propagating the Law of 
God. 

This is a true Reprefentation of the State of 
things, both in the Pagay, and in the Believing 
World. To give it the utmoft Evidence, we will 
next confider the Reception true Religion met with 
amongft Idolaters. 

The Pagan World having early imbibed this in- 
veterate Prejudice concerning Intercommunity of 
Religions, when the Jewifh appeared, Men were 
but too much accuftomed to new Revelations, not 
to acknowledge its fuperior Pretences. Accord- 
ingly we find (as will be made appear hereafter) 


© See Book v1. 

f For this the Reader may fee Dion. Hal.’s Difcourfe of the 
Religion which Rowaulus introduced into his Republic 3. end for 
the Reafon, fee Book 111. and iv, 
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by the whole Hiftory, of that People, that it was 
efteemed a true One by all.its Neighbours. And 
therefore they proceed” in their ufual Way, on oc- 
cafion to join it with their own: As did thofe, whom 
the King of Afyria fent into the Cities of J/rael 
in the Place of the ten Tribes. But when thefe 
People of God, in neceffary Confequence of their 
having a dogmatic Theology more carefully in- 
culcated to them after their Return from the Cap- 
tivity, perfifted in pretending not only thac their 
Religion was true, but the only true One; then it 
was, that they began to be treated by their Neigh- 
bours, and afterwards by the Greeks and Romans, 
with the utmoft Hatred and Contempt for this 
their Inbumanity and Unfociablenefs. To this Caufe 
alone we are to attribute all that Rancour and Spleen 
that appears, particularly in the iniquitous Accounts 
the Roman Hiftorians deliver concerning them, 
Celfus fairly reveals what lay at the Bottom, and 
fpeaks out for them all. — If the Jews on thefe Ac- 
counts adbere to their own Law, I blame them net-> 
I rather blame thofe who forfake their own Country 
Religion to embrace the fewifh, But if thefe People 
give themfelves Airs of lublimer Wifdom, than the reft 
of the World, and on that Account refuje all Com- 
munion with it, as not equally iat age I muft tell 
them that it is not to be believed that they are more 
dear, or agreeable to God, than other Nations*. 

This was the Reception the Fees met with in 
the Pagan World: but not pretending to obtrude 
their Religion on the reft of Mankind, as being 
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given folely to. them, they yet efcaped Perfecu- 
u07. ; 

When. Chriftianity arofe, though on the Founda- 
tion of Fudeifm, it was at firft received with great 
Complaifancy by the Pagan World. For they 
were fuch utter Strangers to the Idea of one Reli- 
gion’s being built, or dependent on another, that it 
was a long while before they knew this Con- 
nexion between them. Even Cel/us himfelf, with 
all his fufficiency, faw fo little how this Matter 
ftood, that he was riot fatisfied whether the Jews 
and Chriftians worfhiped the fame God: was 
fometimes inclined to think they did not. This 
Tenorance, which the Propagaters of our Religion 
were not too forward in enlightening", for fear of 
hindering the Progrefs of the Gofpel, prevented 
the Prejudice they had to Fudai/in, from indif- 
pofing them to Chriftianity. So that the Gofpel 
was favourably heard; and the iuperior Evidence, 
with which it was accompanied, difpofed Men, ha- 
bituated to pretended Revelations, eagerly to re- 
ceive it. Accordingly we find one Roman Em- 
peror introducing it amongft his Clofer Religions : 


h To this old Pagax Blindnefs fome Moderns, who would be 
thought Chriffians, but tired with what they call the dead 
weight of Fudaifm, feem to have fucceeded. Thefe Men pre- 
tend that what is faid in Scripture of the Dependency and Foun- 
dation of Chriftianity on Judaifm, is faid by Way of dccomme- 
dation to the Prejudices of the Feavs ; but that when the Preach- 
ers of the Gofpel applied themfelves to the Gewtiles, they preached 
up Jefus fimply, asa divine Meflenger from God ; pretermit- 
ting the Feai/> Characters of him. Now, though nothing can 
be more falfe, or, for any who ever read the Epiftles of St. Paul, 
more extravagant; yet the Manner of their introducing them- 
felves to the Gentr/es, furnifhed that little Shadow of Pretence for 
faying fo: The Reafon. of avhich wife Condud ewe have given 
above. But when the Gentiles had embraced Baptifm, then all 
Care was taken, as we may fee by Sr. Paul's Epiftles, to Set 
them into the true Nature of Chriltianity, by initrudting “them 
in its Dependency on Judaifin: But more of this hereafter. 4 
: ; . An 
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And another propofing to the Senate, to give it 2 
more public Entertainment’, But when it was 
found to carry its Pretenfien higher; and to claim, 
as the Fewifh did, the Title of the only true one, 
then it incurred all that Hatred and Contempt, un- 
der which the Fewi/h had fo long laboured. But 
when it went {till farther, and pretended a Necefii- 
ty for all Mankind to forfake their Country Reli- 
gions, and embrace it; this fo fhocked the Pagans, 
that it foon brought upon itfelf the bloodieft Storms 
of Perfecution. This was truly the Beginning of 
Perfecution for Religion (though not the Origi- 
nal of the intolerant Principle, as we fhall fee be- 
fore we come to the End of this Section) a Perfe- 
cution not committed, but undergone by the Chri- 
{tian Church. 

This Account of Matters fhews how it hap- 
pened, that fuch good Emperors as Yrajan, and 
M. Antonine, came to be found in the firft Rank of 
Perfecutors. A Difficulty that has very much em- 


+ The not attending to the Genius of ancient Paganifm, hath 
betrayed fome of the beft modern Critics into an iniquitous Judg- 
ment on the firit ancient Apologifts; whe, they pretend, have 
unfkilfully managed, in employing all their Pains to evince 
what was fo eafy to be.done, namely, the Falfehood of Paga- 
nifm, rather than in proving the Truth of their own Religion. 
For, fay thefe Critics, was Paganifm proved falfe, it did not fol- 
low that Chriftianity was true ; but was the Chriffian Religion 
proved true, it was Demonftration that the Pagan was falfe. 
But now we fee the Apologifts ated with much good Senfe and 
Judgment: For the Matter was juft otherwife. ‘The Truth of 
' Chriftianity was acknowledged by the Pagans: ‘They only want- 
ed the Chriftians in their turn to acknowledge theirs to be true 
likewife. As this could not be done, there was a Necefiity to 
give the Reafons of their Refufal. And this gave birth to fo 
many Confutations of Idglatrous Worfhip. It is true, when their 
Adverfaries found them perfift in their wz/ociable Pretences, they 
returned the Treatment in kind; and accufed Chriftianity in 
its turn, of Falfhood: But this was not till afterwards, and then 
faintly, and only by Way of acquit. 
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barraffed the Enquirers into Ecclefiaftical Antiqui- 
ty; and given a Handle to the Deifts, who em- 
povion every Thing they touch, of pretending to 
fufpect that there muft be fomething very much 
amifs in primitive Chriftianity, while fuch good 
Magiftrates could become its Perfecutors. But now 
the Reafon ftands manifeft: the Chriftian Pretences 
overthrowing a fundamental Principle of Paganifm, 
which they ‘thought founded in Nature; namely, 
she friendly Intercommunity of Worfoip. And thus 
we come to the true Senfe of that famous Paffage 
of Pliny the Younger: ‘¢ Neque enim dubitabam, 
“* gualecunque effet quod fateretur, certe, pervica- 
“<ciam & inflexibilem obftinationem debere puniri*.” 
For what was this inflexible Obftinacy ? It could not 
be in profeffing a new Religion: That was a thing 
common enough. It was the refufing all Com- 
munion with Paganifm: refufing to throw a Bit 
of Incenfe on their Altars. For we muft not think, 
as is commonly imagined, that this was enforced 
by the Magiftrate to make them renounce their 
Religion ; but only to give a Teft of the Ho/pi- 
tality and Sociablenefs of it. It was indeed, and 
rightly, underftood by the Chriftians to be a re- 
nouncing their Religion: and fo, accordingly, ab- 
{tained from’, 

Thus 

keiib, re. Wpre7. 

' After this one fees little Reafon for Mr. Wifton’s Amaxe- 
ment at thefe Words of Pliny to Trajan. Amazing Doétrine ! 
(fays he, in his 7h Prelim. Differ. to his Fofephus) that a firm 
and pret Refolution of keeping a good Confeience, foould be thought 

without Difpute, to deferve Death ; and this by fuch comparatively 
excellent Heathens (he would fay Moralifts, both becaufe the 
‘Thing in Quettion regarded them under that Character, and 
the Word comparatively required that Term) as Pliny and Trajan, 
p. 129. For they did not confider this Inflexibility as an Error, 
but as an Jmmorality. The unjociable, uncommunicable Temper, 


in Matter of religious Worfhip, was elteemed by the-beft Pagans 
as 
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Thus we have fhewn our Adverfaries the true 
Original of that univerfal Tolerance, as far as Re- 
ligion influenced it, under Paganifm,; and the 
Want of it fometimes under Chriftianity. The Ac- 
count will be further ufeful to many great Purpo- 
fes as will be feen hereafter. At prefent we fhall 
only hint at one fpecious Objection againft Chri- 
ftianity, which it obviates. If it was, fay the Deifts, 
accompanied with fuch illuftrious and extraordinary 
Marks of Truth, as is pretended ; how happened 
it, that its Truth was not feen by more of the beft 
and wifeft of thofe Times? And if it was feen (as 
it certainly was by Ammianus Marcellinus, Macro- 
bius, and many others) how could they continue 
Pagans? The Anfwer is plain and ftrong. The 
Truth was generally feen. But we have fhewn, 
that the Conviction of the Truth of a new Re- 


as a Hatred and Averfion ta Mankind: As Mr. Whifton might 
have feen by a Paflage he himfelf has quoted from Tacitus, 
p. 127. Igitar primo correpti [Chriftiani] gui fatebantur 5 de- 
inde indicio eorum multitudo ingens; haud perinde in crimine in- 
cendii quam ODIO HUMAN] GENERIS CONVICT! suNT. Con- 
viéted, he fays, of hate to all Mankind. Bat how? The Hea- 
thens Confeffion of the Purity of the Chri/fiaxs Morals, fhews 
this could be only a Conviétion of their rejecting ali Jntercom- 
munity of Worfhip; which, fo great was this Prejudice, they 
thought could proceed from nothing but hate to Mankind. ‘The 
very fame Charatter Tacitus gives of the Yeas: Apud ipfos 
FIDES OBSTINATA, fed adverius omnes alios HOSTILE ODIUM, 
Now the Yeas and Chriffiaus had nothing in common, but 
this znficiable uncommunicable Temper in religious Matters : 
This obftinata fides, which gave fo much \Jmbrage to Paganifm. 
They knew all the Merit of a firm and fixed Refelution of keep- 
ing a good Confcience, as appears from the famous 7 uflum S te: 
_ nacempropifits virum, (Fc. But, unluckily for Truth, they did 

not fee the Perwicacia & inflexibilis obftinatio of the Chriflians 
in that Light. But the’good Old Man; by the Train of 
his Reflexions hereabouts, appears, as ufual, rather to te potlefled 
- with his own imaginary Cafe, than that of the primitive Cri/ti- 
ans in the Time of Trajan. 
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ligion was, with Men over-run with fo univerfal 
a Prejudice, no Reafon for their quitting their old 
one. 

The Cafe indeed was different ina Few, who 
held none of this Intercommunity. If fuch a one 
owned the Truth of Chriftianity, he muft needs 
embrace it. We certainly therefore conclude, that 
the Paffage where Fofepbus, who was as much a 
Few as the Religion of Mofes could make him, is 

made to acknowledge that Fefirs is the Chrift, in 
as {trong Terms as Words could do it, is a rank 
Forgery, and a very ftupid one too. 

We have now explained the Motives the Civi! 
Magiftrate had to tolerate: —. Of what Nature that 
Toleration was: — And how eafily it was brought 
about. 

But then, left the People fhould abufe this Right 
of worfhiping according to their own Will, which 
the Magiftrate fupported for the Benefit of the 
State, to its Detriment, by Means of private and 
clandeftine Conventicles ; he always took Care that 
juch Worfhip had the public Approbation and Re- 
cognition, before it was received on the Footing of 
a tolerated Religion. 

So by the Laws of ATHENS, noe ange Ged, or 
foreign IVorfbip was allowed of, till approved and 
licenfed by the Court ofitoracus. This was 
the Reafon why S¢. Pau/, who was regarded as the 
Bringer in of foreign Gods, ZEN QN AAIMO- 
NIQN, washadup thither. Not as a Criminal, 
but a public Benefactor, who had a new /For/bip to 
propofe to a People, above all others, religious, ‘QS 
AEISIAAIMONEZSTEPOI. Tully" makes Solon 
the Founder of this Court. But Plutarch in his Life 
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of that Legiflator® » quotes a Law of his, which 
makes mention of the Areopagus, as before exifting. 
The Difficulty is to reconcile thefe two Accounts. 
Timagine this to be the Cafe: Solon, we know, 
was employed by the Athenians to new model their 
Commonwealth, by reforming the ill Conftitutions, 
and fupplying the defective Ones, So that in the 
Number of his Regulations, I prefume, this was 

ne: The adding to the Court of Areopagus the 
peculiar Jurifdiction in Queftion ; as of great Mo- 
ment to public Utility. And having thus enlarged 
and enobled its Jurifdiction, he was afterwards re- 
garded as the Founder of it. A Paflage in A/chy- 
lus feems at firft Sight not to favour this Opinion ; 
but to infinuate, that the Jurifdiction in Queftion 
was coeval with the Court. For, in the fifth Act 
of his Eumenides, he makes the Worfhip of the 
Furies, or the venerable Goddeffes, as they were 
called, to be received and recognized in Athens, 
by a Decree of Minerva, as Head of the College 
of Areopagus, which the Poet feigns fhe had jutt 
then inftituted. But this Sey) appears to have 
been contrived only for the Sake of a poetical 
Embellifhment. And /chylus feems to employ 
one Circumftance in this Scene, defignedly to in- 
form us of the Order of Time, in which the Court 
received its two different Jurifdictions. Itis, where 
he makes the criminal Caufe of Oreffes, the firft that 
was judged at this Tribunal; and the Religious One, 
of the Reception of the Eusenides, but the Second. 
However this be, the Areopagus was, by far, the 
moft tremendous Judicature in the Republic. And 
it ftruek my Obfervation, that Ari/fopbanes, who 
{pares neither the Fleets, the Armies, the Courts 
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of Juflice, the Perfon of the Supreme Magiftrate, 
the Affemblies of the People, or the Temples of 
the Gods themfelves, does not dare to lance one 
fingle trait againft this venerable Body. 

The Romans had a Law to the fame Purpofe ; 
which, as oft as 1t was violated, was publicly vin- 
dicated by the Authority of the State: as appears 
from the Words of Pofthumius in Livy, quoted in 
the laft Se€tion. Quoties boc patrum avorumque etate 
negotium eft magiftratibus datum, ut facra externa fiert 
vetarent, facrificulos vatefque foro, circo, urbe probibe- 
rent, vaticinos libros conquirerent°? 8c. Which fhews 
their Care to have all! tolerated Religions under the 
Magiftrate’s Infpection. And, if Iam not much 
miftaken, Tully, in his Books of Laws, the Subftance 
of which is taken from the Twelve Tables, gives us 
that very Law; whereby, as we faid, all foreign 
and clandeftine Worfhip, unauthorized by the Ci- 
vil Magiftrate, was forbid. SEPERATIM NEMO 
HABESSIT DEOS: NEVE NOVOS, NEVE ADVENAS, 
NISL PUBLICE ADSCITOS, PRIVATIM COLUNTO?, 


No 


© Lib. 39. Hip: 

p Lib.z. c.8. Thus I think the Words ought to be read and 
pointed. The common Reading is, /eperatim nemo habeffit Deos 
neve novos: fed ne advenas, nifi publicé adfcitos, privatim colunto: 
which is quite abfurd and unintelligible. The Manufcript quoted 
by Manutius, reads neve novos frve advenas. In a word, this 
Yaw, for want of rightly apprehending the Nature of Paganifm, 
and of their tolerated and eflablifoed Religions, has never been 
underftood by the Critics: Nor does the Comment that follows, 
give any Light to it. What hath been faid above on thefe 
Points, will enable us to come to a very eafy Meaning of it. By 
the firft Branch, feperatim nemo habeffit Deos, is meant, that the 
Gods in general fhould not be worfhiped in private Conventicles, 
or be had as ic were in Propriety (/zos Deos fays the Comment) 
in a different Manner than the People commonly worfhiped. 
And.by the fecond Branch, neve novos, neve advenas, nifi publicé 
adfcitos, privatim colunto, is meant that PARTICULARS fhould 
not worship any eau or foreign God without Licence and Autho- 

rity 
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No"Man fhall worfbip the Gods clandeftinely, or have 
them feparately to bimfelf: Nor fhall any new or fo- 
reign God be worfbiped by Particulars, "tll fuch God 
hath been legally appreved of, and tolerated by the Ma- 
giftrate. Why, I fay, this appears to me to have 
been the very Roman Law of Toleration itfelf, is 
becaufe Tully in his Comment on it fays, that had 
this Law been obferved in Rome, the State of Re- 
ligion there had been in a different Condition from 
what it was. Which Comment, as concife, and 
confequently as obfcure as the Text, follows in thefe 
Words: Suosque Dos, aUT NOVOS, AUT ALI- 
ENIGENAS COLI, CONFUSIONEM HABET RELIGI- 
ONUM, ET IGNOTAS CEREMONIAS: Non A Sa- 
CERDOTIBUS, NON A PATRIBUS ACCEPTOS Deos, 
ITA PLACERET COLI, SI HUIC LEGI PARUE- 
RANT IpSI*, For each Man to have bis Gods in 

pecu- 


rity from the State. For we muft remember what hath been faid 
in the firft Se€tion of this Book concerning the two Parts of Pa- 
gan Religion ; the one public, and the other private: the one, 
which had the State for its Subject; the other, Particulars. 
Now the State, as fuch, worfhiped only the Country Gods: 
and this was properly the efabli/bed Religion. "The Particulars, 
as fuch, frequently grew fond of new and foreign Gods, and 
Modes of Worfhip: and thefe, when recognized by the. State, 
were their tolerated Religions. Privatim therefore fignifes [ Ay 
Particulars) not [ privately) which latter Senfe would make a 
Contradi€tion in the Sentence: Nifi publicé adfeitos, privatim co- 
dunto: Let them not worfbip them PRAVATELY, unle/s they be Pu- 
BLICLY recognized. For how could thofe be faid to be privately 
worfhiped, that were publicly owned? By Deosnovos, both here 
and in the Comment, I {uppofe, is meant, Gods newly become 
fuch: -For the Dit minorum gentium were a kind of every-day 
Manufaéture ; fuch as TuJly in the Words immediately following 
-thus defcribes :- O//os guos endo cel merita vocaverint ; or, thofe 
who had newly difcovered themfelves ie Men. And by Advenas, 
the knows local Gods of cther Countries. 


q Lib. 2. c. 10. Thus I venture to correct the Paffage. The com- 
mon Edisions hayeit, —- Nox a facerdytibus, non a posribus acceptos 
. ow Deos, 
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peculiar, ov to worfbip new or Stranger Gods, without 
public Allowance, tends to confound all Religion, and 
introduce clandeftine Worfhip: And bad the Priefts 
and our Forefathers bad a due Regard to this Law, 

me 


Deos, ita PLAcET colt, fi huic legi PARUERUNT iff. Gruter fays, 
“* Ita me Deus amet, vix intelligo: hareo, adhuc hxreo.” And 
none of the Critics have pretended to make Senfe of it, but Perit 
in his Comment on the Artic Laws. ‘* De advenis Diis (fays he) 
“ fibi facit objici Zu//izs, an non liceat acceptos a Sacerdotibus 
** auta Patribus alienigenas Deos colere ? Refpondet Cicero, licere, 
‘* fi, prout hac cavebatur lege, publice fint adfciti, non privatim 
‘* patrum aut facerdotum auctoritate. Hic igitur verborum Talli 
““fenfus eft, qui latet & leftores fugit, quia excidit interrogatio- 
“* nis nota, loco fuo reftituenda & reponenda ad hunc modum: 
** Suafgue Deos, aut novos aut alienigenas coli, confufionem habet re- 
“ Tixionum, S ignotas ceremonias. Non a Sacerdotibus, non a Patri- 
** bus acceptes Deos? Ita placet coli, fi buic Legi PARUERAINT ipft.” 
But as planfible as this appears at frit, ic cannot be the true In- 
terpretation: For, 1. Zu/fy is made to object impertinently : for 
who, from the Words, neve novos, neve advenas, nift publicé ad- 
Jfeitos, privatim colunto, could form any Sufpicion that by this Law 
the Gods received by the Priefts or their Forefathers, or by any elfe, 
were forbid to be worfhiped, were they but publicly recognized ? 
and thofe, which were not fo, were prohibited, from whatever 
Quarter they were brought in. 2. This Interpretation will not 
agree with the Cait and Defign of the Work. Tully {peaking of 
it, fays, Now enim populo Romano, fed omnibus bonis firmifque po- 
pulis leges damus. Now this Objection, relating to the City of 
Rome only, was altogether impertinent and from the Purpofe.— 
That the Senfe I give to it is the true, appears from hence : 
1. That the Obfervation was highly proper, being of the Nature 
of an Example to a Precept. He delivers a Law concerning the 
licenfing new Religions by the Magiftrate; and then takes no- 
tice, that, had it been well obferved in Rome, it had prevented a 
great deal of Superftition. All here is natural and juft. 2. The 
frequent Breach of this Law was a very notorious and remarkable 
Faét in Rome; as we may fee by the Speech of Pofhumius in 
Livy, quoted above; and therefore very likely, in this Place, to 
have been taken notice of by Tu/ly. I will only obferve far- - 
ther, that as the general Senfe of the Lacv juftifics my Emenda- 
tion.in the Comment ; fo the Words, aut novos aut alienigenas, inthe 
Comment, confirm my Correction in the Lace. — By cénfufionem 
»cligionum 1 fuppofe Tx/y to mean, fuch a Confufion of Worhhip, 

a3 
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we foould never have approved of that kind of Worfbip 
which we now pay to the Gods they introduced among ft 
#5. 

But notwithftanding all this, Mr. Bayle, from 
the Words above quoted from the Speech of Pojf- 
humius in Livy, would perfuade us", that the Ro- 
mans did not admit or tolerate foreign Worfhip 3 
and that the Care of the Magiftrate, there taken 
notice of by the Conful, was to prohibit all Reli- 
gions, but the efablifbed : An Opinion which the 
whole Roman Hiftory difproves: where we find 
with what Facility the Magiftrate, from Time to 
Time, tolerated all foreign Religions. The Care 
then Poffhumius meant was furely that of prevent- 
ing all clandeftine Worfhip, unlicenfed by the “fa- 
giftrate: which appears even from that other Paf- 
fage Mr. B. brings from Livy to fupport his A ffer- 
tion: ** Nec corpora modo affecta tabo, fed ani- 
“¢ mos quoque multiplex Religio & pleraque ex- 


as would leave no Diftinétion between the eftablifhed and tolerat- 
ed Religions: and thereby reduce Religion in general to fo impo- 
tent a State, as to be no longer ferviceable to Civil Society : And 
by ignotas ceremonias, Ceremonies, which the Magiltrate, by rea- 
fon of their Celebration in private Conventicles, could not take 
any Account or Cognizance of : which might therefore be of great 
Prejudice to Society, by the Perpetration of all Kinds of Immo- 
ralities, {uch as happened, on this very account, in the Bacchi- 
nals at Rowe; or fofter Cabals of Faction, which might be 
hatched and hid in clandeftine Meetings of Religion. In the re- 
maining Words, the Author gives a plain Hint, that had this 
Law been obferved, many great Incommodities of Superitition 
in the then eitablithed and tolerated Religions had been avoided ; 
which he intimates plainly enough, their ignorant Forefathers 
and interefted Priefts had introduced, without Warrant from the 
{ State." To conclude, the Negle&t of this Law in Rume was, as 

we obferyed, very notorious: and I make no queftion but it was- 

chiefly owing to their not having a ftanding Judicature for that 
purpofe, as at Athens. 

t Pen. dev, 6.221. 
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<¢ terna invafit, novos ritus facrificando, vaticinan- 
‘© doque inferentibus in domos, quibus queftut fant 
“ capti fuperftitione animi‘.” But more particu- 
larly from the very Affair Poffhumius was here en- 
gaged in. At the Time this Speech was made, 
the State was above meafure exafperated by the 
monttrous Enormities committed in the clandeftine 
Rites of Bacchus: Yet it is moft remarkable, that, 
in the Edict paffed in the very Height of their Re- 
fentment, the Right of Toleration is preferved in- 
violable: — ‘* Ne qua (fays the S.C.) Bacchanalia 
“© Rome, neve in Italia effent. Si quis tale facrum 
‘¢ folenne & neceflarium duceret, nec fine religione 
«¢ & piaculo fe id omittere poffe apud Pretorem 
‘¢ urbanum profiteretur; Praetor Senatum confule- 
«ret, fi ei permiffum effet, quum in Senatu cen- 
<< tum non minus efient, ita id facrum faceret, dum 
“¢ne plus quinque facrificio intereflent; neu qua 
“© pecunia communis, neu quis magifter facrorum, 
“© aut facerdos effet'.”? Dionyfius Halicarnaffeus, that 
diligent Enquirer into the Roman Conttitution, 
plainly diftinguifhes between their eftabli/bed and 
tolerated Religions. The Paffage is remarkable ; 
and will not only ferve to overthrow Mr. B.’s No- 
tion, but to furnifh us with an Opportunity of ex- 
plaining what is farther wanting for a full Intelli- 
gence of this Matter. His Words are thefe: — 
«¢ And this, above all Things, raifed my Admira- 
“¢ tion, that, notwithftanding the vaft Multitudes 
‘¢ that throng from all Parts to Rome, who mult 
“¢ there, confequently, worfhip their own Gods, 
‘© according to their own Country Rites; yet the 
*¢ City never adopted into the Pusuic Religion 
‘* any of thefe foreign Worfhips ; as is the Cuftom 
£ 1b, 4. Hi?. * Tier 39. 
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‘¢ for many other States to do”.” Whence it ap- 
pears, x. That all Strangers might freely worfhip 
in Rome according to their own Way: and that, 
what Particulars of the State were fo difpofed, 
might join with them: and that, befides thefe so- 
lerated Religions, there was one public effablifbea 
one, that admitted no foreign Mixtures. 2. We 
are not to underftand the Author as if his Wonder 
was caufed by the Romans having an eftabli/bed Re- 
ligion diftin# from the ¢elerated ones; but, that 
they mixed, or introduced into the efabli/bed few 
or no foreign Rites; which was very cuftomary 
in the Cities of Greece: for thofe are the other 
States, which the Hiftorian hints at. But modern 
Writers not penetrating into this Matter; where 
they faw the Roman Practice of admitting into 
their public Religion no foreign Worfhip, concluded 
wrongly that they allowed no Toleration : and where 
they faw the Greek Praétice of naturalizing foreizn 
Religions, by adopting them into their public Wor- 
fhip, as wrongly, that they had no Effabli/hments. 
3. The Words ‘H TMOAIZ AHMOSIA, are re- 
markable: He does not fay the City did not ad- 
mit of foreign Worfhip, but, that it did not ad- 
mit of it puBLiicLy ; that is, bring it into the 
public Religion of the State. For, as we obferved 
before, Paganifm had two Parts, one public, and 
the other private: the State, as fuch, was the Sub- 
ject of the one; and Particulars, as fuch, of the 
other, But they admitted it privately ; that is, al- 
lowed Particulars to ufe foreign Rites, after the 
Magiftrate’s Licence had been obtained for that 
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Purpofe. So that the efablifbed Religion, every 
where, related to the public Part of Paganifm; and 
the tolerated to the private Part. 4. The Hiftorian 
obferves, that, in this Conduct, Rome differed from 
many other Cities, meaning the Grecian. And in- 
a it was Iefs a Wonder ‘than he feems to. make 

: For Rome, rifing on its own Foundation, inde- 
eee of, and unrelated to any other State, and 
early poffefled with the high Fanaticifm of Diftin- 
ction and Empire, it would efteem its tutelary 
Gods more peculiarly and incommunicably appro- 
priated to itfelf; and therefore reject all foreign 
Mixtures. On the contrary, the Grecian States, 
related to, and dependent on one another, would 
more eafily admit of an Affociation and Combina- 
tion amonett their tutelary Deities. 

Such was the Nature of ToLeration in the 
Pagan World; and this the wife Provifion of An- 
cient Policy, while Civil Liberty kept its own. 
But when now Society began to degenerate, and all 
prepofteroufly to fubmit to the Will of oe; when 
the Magiftrate came to have a Good diftiné from 
that of the People ; and Civil Peace was eftimated, 
not by the Bleffings it produced, but by the De- 
grec of Subjection it impofed; then the fafhionable 
Syttem of Politics began to turn folely on the 
Maintenance of a Tyran’ s Power: And he having 
obferved, that, though the Toleration of Religion, 
under the Regulations above defcribed, was evi- 
dently for the Advantage of Society ; yet, as thofe 
Regulations were too apt, even in the beft Times 
(as we have feen above) to be neglected, he thought 
it moft expedient to cut off all ‘Occafions and Op- 
portunities of Mifchief to himfelf from private 
Conventicles and Conventions, by a thorough Uni- 
formity of Religion, and an abfolute Intolerance of 
all foreign Worfhip. : 

: Agrec- 
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Agreeably to this Scheme of Policy, we find 
Maecenas, in Dion Caffius”, diffuading Auguftus from 
allowing any Toleration of Religion whatloever : an 
Indulgence in this refpect indifpofing Men to the 
Government, and to the Civil and Religious Con- 
{titutions of their Country: which would give Birth 
to Cabals and Confederacies againft the State: And 
concludes his Advice againft Yoleration in thefe re- 
markable Words, ‘AMEP‘HKIZTA MONAPXIA 
ZYMOEPEIS as a Thing by no Means agreeing with 
Arbitrary Power. And we find by Swetonius*, that 
the Ufurper followed it. Thus we fee the famous 
Declaration of, one King and one Religion, is no new 
Maxim of modern Policy. 

So noble an Origin had the Princivle of Ivtole- 
vance. How iniquitous then are the Adverfaries of 
our holy Religion, to throw it upon ¢ba!, when it 
plainly appears to have been the Ofspring of Civil 
Tyranny ; how well foever it may have been alter- 
wards nurfed by fome Fathers of the Church. 

Thus have I attempted to give a clear Account 
of the general Methods ufed by ancient Policy to 
inculcate and fupport Religion. Was I to {peak, 
as I once intended, of thofe which particular Law- 
givefs and Magiftrates employed | for the diftinct 
Ufe of their own peculiar Societies, the Truth we 
endeavour here to prove, would be greatly illu- 
ftrated : But this, though the moft curious Part of 
this Enquiry, mutt, by reafon of its difproper- 
tioned Length, be omitted to fome fitter Oppor- 
tunity. In ‘the mean time, I prefume, more than 
enough has been given, even in thofe Parts that 
only ‘manifett the Legiflator’ s Care for Religion in 
ae to prove the Truth of our. Propofition, 
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That in tbe Opinion of ancient Policy, the Doctrine of a 
future State of Rewards and Punifhments was indif- 
- penfably ufeful to Civil Society. For having proved 
that the Doétrine of a future State was an infepara- 
ble Part of Pagan Religion, and the fole Support 
of it, the proving thefr Care for Religion in ge- 
neral, proves their Care for this Doctrine in par- 
ticular. Where it is worth obferving, that, though 
the ancient Legiflators erred from Truth, and dif- 
fered from one another, even in the moft momen- 
tous Points, concerning Propriety, Marriage, Do- 
minion, ce. yet they all unanimoufly agreed in 
owning the Ufe, and propagating the Belief of a 
future State of Rewards and Punifhments: than 
which, a ftronger Proof cf its Neceffity cannot, 
we prefume, be given. 


BOOK 
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BOOK III, 


Seas Tool. 


upon the Proaf of my fecond Propofition ; 
namely, THAT ALL ANTIQUITY WAS UNA- 
NIMOUS IN THINKING THAT THE DocTRINE 
OF A FUTURE STATE OF REWARDS AND Pu- 
NISHMENTS WAS NECESSARY TO THE WELL BE- 
InG oF SociteTY: And the Method J Jaid down 
for proving it was, 1. From the Conduét of Legifla- 
tors, and the Founders of Civil Policy. 2. From the 
Opinions of the wifeft and moft learned of the ancient 
Sages. . 
The Conduct of the Legiflators hath been fully- 
examined in the laft Book. 


[: the Beginning of the laft Book, I entred 


II. THe Opinion OF THE ANCIENT SAGES 
concerning this Matter, is the Subject of the prg- 


fent, 


They too, as well as the Legiflators, were una- 
nimous on this Point, how difcordant foever and 
at Variance among{t themfelves, in all other Mat- 
ters. .Whatfoever Train of Politics the Hiftorian 
followed, whatfoever Sy{tem of Nature the. Philo- 
fopher efpoufed; this always remained an unque- 
{tioned Principle. The Favourer of Arbitrary 
- Power efteemed it the ftrongeft Bond of blind Obe- 
dience ; and the Vindicator of Civil Liberty, the 
Jargeft Source of Virtue and a public Spirit. The 
* Philofophic Atheift, from the Vaftnefs of ics Ufe 
to Society, would conclude Religion to be but the 

U4 Inven- 
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fhvention of Statefmen ; and the Theift, from that 
acknowledged Utility, Jaboured to prove it of di- 
vine Original. 

But to give the Reader a Particular of thofe Paf- 
fages, where this Truth is owned and contended 
for, would be to tranfcribe all Antiquity: For with 
this, every thing they ‘teach and tell of Morals, 
Politics, human Nature, and human Actions, be- 
gins and ends. I fhall therefore content myfelf 
with two or three Paffages, as a Specimen only of 
the univerfal Voice of ancient Wifdom. Timeus 
the Locrian, a very early Pythagorean, well pra- 
ctifed in Affairs, and, in P/ato’s Opinion, of con- 
fummate Knowledge in Philofophy, difcourfing 
on the Remedies to moral Evil, after having 
fpoke of the Ufe of Philofophy to lead well framed 
Minds to Happinefs, by teaching the Meafures of 
juft and unjuft adds, that for intractable Spirits 
Civil Society was invented: which keeps Men in 
awe by the Coercions of Law and Religion: ‘* But 
“<< if we come to a perverfe ungovernable Difpofi- 
<< tion, then Punifhments fhould be applied; both 
<6 thofe which Civil Laws infli€t, and thofe which 
«¢the Terrors of Religion denounce againit the 
«© Wicked from above and from below: as, that 
<* endlefs Punifhments await the Shades of unhap- 
¢¢ py Men ; andall thofe Torments, which I com- 
«s mend the Jonic Poet for recording from .ancient 
“¢ Tradition, in order to cleanfe the Mind from 
oe Vee”. 

The fage Hiftorian, Polybius, whofe Knowledge 
of Mankind and Civil Society was fo confummate, 
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that Rome preferred him to the auguft Employ- 
ment of compofing Laws for Greece, now become 
a Province to that Republic, fpeaking of the Ex- 
cellence of the Roman Conftitution, expreffes him- 
felf in this Manner. ‘* But the fuperior Excellency 
‘sof this Policy, above others, manifefts itfelf, 
‘© in my Opinion, chiefly in the religious Notions 
‘© the Romans hold concerning the Gods: That 
‘¢ Thing, which in other Places is turned to Abufe, 
“¢ being the very Support of the Reman Affairs: 
*¢ I mean Superftition ; which is come to fuch a 
‘¢ Height, both in its Influence on Particulars, 
‘¢and on the Public, that nothing can exceed. 
‘© This, which many may think extraordinary, to 
** me feems plainly to have been contrived for the 
** fake of the Community. If indeed one was to 
‘¢ frame a Civil Policy only for wife Men, °tis 
“¢ poffible this kind of Inftitution might not be 
*¢ neceffary. But fince the Multitude is ever fickle 
*¢ and capricious, full of irregular Paffions, and 
¢¢ irrational and violent Refentments, there is no 
“© way left to keep them in order but by the Ter- 
** rors of future Punifhment, and the pompous 
** Circumftance that belongs to fuch kind of Fi- 
*¢ tions. On which account the Ancients ated, 
‘¢in my Opinion, with great Judgment and Pe- 
‘* netration, when they contrived to bring in thefe 
*¢ Notions of the Gods, and of a future State in- 
** to the popular Belief ; and the prefent Age as 
“* abfurdly and inconfiderately, in removing them, 
“*and encouraging the Multitude to defpife their 
*¢ Terror. For fee now the Difference: In Greece, 
** he that is entrufted with the public Money (to 
' €* pafs by other Matters) though it be but of a 
“* fingle Talent, and though he gives a Ten-fold 
“* Security before twice the Number of Witnefies, 
~ * cannot be brought to difcharge his Engag: ments; 
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‘** while, amongft the Romans, the mere Religion 
‘*of an Oath keeps thofe, who in the public 
«¢ Adminiftration, or in foreign Legations, have 
*< vaft Sums of Money pafs through their Hands, 
** from violating their Honour and ‘Integrity. And 
‘¢ whereas, in other Places, it is rare to find a Man 
“© who can keep his Hands clean, or forbear plun- 
‘© dering the Public; on the contrary, it is as rare, 
ss amonett the Romans, to take any one offending 
«in this Kind, That every Thing that exifts is 
fubjeét to Mutation and Decay, we need not be 
be told; the Nature of Things fufficiently in- 
forms us of it. But there being two Ways, by 
which every kind of Policy is brought to Diffo- 
“‘ lution; the one from without, and the other 
“* from within ; that Deftruction, which comes from 
‘* without, cannot be certainly warded by any hu- 
“© man Provifion: But then, there are fure and ea- 


“© fy Remedies for that which rifes from within?.” 
This 
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This long Paffage deferves our moft ferious At- 
tention, and that for many Reafons. Polybius was 
a Greek, and, as all good Men are, a tender Lover 
of his Country, whofe ancient Glory and Virtue 
were then faft on the Decline, and the RKomaz 
mounting to its Meridian. The melancholy Re- 
fletions, arifing from this View, were always up- 
permoft in his Thoughts: fo here, {peaking of the 
great influence Religion had on the Minds of the 
Romans, he could not forbear giving a Leffon to 
his Countrymen; and inftructing them in what 
he efteemed the principal Caufe of their approach- 
ing Ruin; namely a certain Libertinifm, that had 
fpread amongft the People of Condition (who piqued 
themfelves on a Knowledge fuperior to their An- 
ceftors and the People) of regarding themfelves, 
and prepofteroufly teaching others to regard the 
Reftraints of Religion as vifionary and fuperftitious. 
He proves this by fhewing the {trong Influence it 
has on the Morals of Mankind. But to un- 
derftand what follows, of the two Ways by which a 
State comes to Ruin, from witbout and from within, 
which feems to be brought in abruptly, and to 
have no relation to the Subject in hand; we mutt 
fuppofe, that thofe, to whom the Hiftorian ad- 
dreffes himfelf, had objected, That it was net the 
Want of Piety, but the Roman Arms, that bad broken 
the Grecian Power ; and: that this they were to fub- 
mit to, becaufe all Empires bave their fiated Periods. 
Suppofe this, and then the political Reflection of 
the Fall of States, will have a high Propriety, and 

clofe Connection with what preceded ;, and is to 
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this Effect: I agree with you, fays Polybius to the 
Objectors, that Evils, coming to a State from 
without, cannot eafily be provided againft; bur 
thofe arifing from within, may. Now I take our 
Misfortunes to have proceeded from thee: for had 
not a Want of Religion depraved the Manners of 
the Greek Nation, the Romans would have had 
neither Pretence nor Inclination to invade us; and 
therefore your trite Aphorifm of the Mutability of 
buman Things has here no Place. 

But had this great Man lived but one Age later, 
he would have feen large Occafion of addreffing 
the fame Admonition to the Romans themfelves ; 
when that very Spirit forerun and contributed to 
the Deftruction of their Liberties: and Religion 
had fo loft its Hold of ahofe, whom, in the Time 
of Polybius, it had entirely poffeffed, that Ca/ar 
could dare, in full Senate, with a Degree of Li- 
cence unparalleled in Antiquity, to declare, that 
| the Doétrine of a future State of Rewards and Pu- 
nifhments was all a groundlefs Cheat. This was a 
dreadful Prognoftic of Rome’s approaching Ruin. 

If Polybius may be believed, though Paul may 
not, it would not then furely be amifs for our 
People of Condition to look about them, and com- 
pute their Gains by fuch a Conduct: thofe of them 
I mean, if any fuch there be, who profefs to love 
their Country, and yet as publicly defpife the Re- 
ligion of it. One of them, who did both in a very 
eminent Degrec, and who would fubftitutea Taste 
inftead of a future State for the Government of the 
World, chus expreffes himfelf: — ** Even Con/ci- 
¢ ence, I fear, fuch as 1s owing to religious Difci- 
«¢ pline, will make but a flight Figure, where this 
«Taste is fet amifs: Amongft the Vulgar per- 
«chaps it may do Wonders: a Devil and a- Hell 
«¢ may prevail, where a Jail and a Gallows are 

| 6 thought 
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<< thought infufficient. But fuch is the Nature of 
«¢ the liberal, polifhed, and refined Part of Man- 
«c kind; fo far are they from the mere Simplicity of 
s Babes and Sucklings, that inftead of applying the 
«s Notion of a future Reward or Punifhment to 
«s their immediate Behaviour in Society, they are 
*¢apt much rather, through the whole Courfe of 
‘© their Lives, to fhew evidently that they look on 
“¢ the pious Narrations to be indeed no better than 
«¢ Children’s Tales and the Amufement of the mere 
‘¢ Vulgar°’’, I will not now afk where was the 
Religion, but where was the Civil Prudence of this 
great Patriot? For if it be indeed true, as he con- 
feffes, that a Devil and a Hell may prevail where a 
Fail and a Gallows are thought infufficient; why | 
would this Lover of bis Country take off fo neceffa-- 
ry a Reftraint on the Manners of the Multitude ? 
If he fays he would not; I afk, Why then has he 
publicly ridiculed it? Or was it indeed his Inten- 
tion to make all his Fellow-citizens Mzn oF 
Taste? He might as well have thought of mak- 
ing them all Lords. 

So abfurd, fo pernicious is the Conduct of our 
Free-thinkers, admitting them to be in the right. 
But if inftead of rooting up Superitition, they be 
indeed (and I queftion not before I have done with 
them, to prove it to the Satisfaction of all Man- 
kind) blafpheming true Religion, and, what is 
more, one extraordinarily revealed by God, what 
Name muft we give to this Degree of Madnefs 
and Impiety ? 

On the whole, I fear we are in no right Way: 
_ Whether in. the Public too we refemble the Pi- 
éture this fage Hiftorian hath drawn of degene- 


© Charafteriftics, vol. III. p. 177. Edit. 3. 
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rating Greece, I leave to fuch as are better fkilled 
in thofe Matters to determine. 

The Great Geographer, whofe Knowledge of Men 
and Manners was as extenfive as the “habitable 
aes {peaks to the fame Purpofe: «* The Mul- 

‘titude in Society are allured to Virtue by thofe 
<< enticing Fables, whith the Poets tell of the illu- 
“< {trious Atchievements of ancient Heroes: fuch 
as the Labours of Hercules or Ibefeus; and the 
‘«* Rewards conferred by the Gods for Well-doing. 
‘* So again, they are reftrained from Vice by the 
<¢ Punifhments thefe are faid to inflict upon Of- 
‘< fenders ; and by thofe*Terrors and Threatnings, 
‘© which certain dreadful Words and monttrous 
‘¢ Forms imprint upon their Minds: or by believ- 
<cing that divine Judgments have overtaken 
“© evil Men. For it is impoffible to govern Wo- 
*< men and the common People, and to keep them 
** pious, holy, and virtuous, by the Precepts of 
«¢ Philofophy: This can be only done by Super- 
<< {tition ; which is raifed and fupported by an- 
“< cient Fictions and modern Prodigies : Therefore 
«< the Fables of the Thunder of x upiler, the AEgis 
“¢ of Minerva, the Trident of Neptune, the Thyrfus 
of Bacchus, and the Snakes and Torches of the 
<¢ Furies, with all the other Apparatus of ancient 
“‘ Theology, were the Engines which the Le- 
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d Strabo’ s Words are Kor Doess, 9 arerac, % ale Aosyor, 
% Alg. Tver wi-w, Fears and Threatnings by Words or dreadful 
Forms. Cafaubon, who corrected the lait Word very juftly, has 
given us no Explanation of the Allufion in this obfcure Sentence. 
Tam fully perfuaded the Author had in his Mind the dreadful 
Words fpoken, and the Reprefentations exhibited in the Af/eries, 
for the very gules the Author here mentions: So a7resAas refers to 
Acyur, and @obus to cyxwy awowv, ‘The Reader who remembers 
what has been faid in the Seétion of the My/feries, in the forego- 
ing Book, concerning this Matter, will be inclined to believe this 
to be the true Explanation of the Paffage. 
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<< giflator employed, as Bugbears, to ftrike a Ter- 
<¢ ror in the childifh Imaginations of the Multi- 
+¢igers. 

Laftly, Pliny the Elder, though an Epicurean, 
<¢ owns it to be neceffary to Society, that Men 
<¢ fhould believe the Gods concerned themfelves 
<¢ in human Affairs ; and that the Punifhments they 
<¢ inflict on Offenders, though fometimes late in- 
<¢ deed, as from Governors bufied in the Admi- 
“¢ niftration of fo vaft an Univerfe, yet are never 


<< to be evaded*.”? Thus he, though an Epicurean ; 


but an Epicurean in his Senfes. From whom we 
hear nothing like the mad Strains of Lucretius, that 
all Religion fhould be abolifbed, as an Enemy to the 
Peace of Mankind, 


{ Secr. H, 


UT to give this matter the utmoft Evidence, 
B we will fet together the public Teaching, and 
private Sentiments of the ancient Theiftical Philo- 
fophers, on the Point in Queftion. When it will 
be feen, that though they were perpetually incul- 


©%O. re womor F res modes biney wy ets ze meglegnlu cyrus 
qalg yoko T,wvbor, Srey dxdwor F woin'lav avdouy abxucle uvb/dr 
Oinfewwav" oly Hegnrdus abruc, 9 Onckas, % Tyase ao F Secty 
vEmop peas, ——~ e1¢ Sore legar he 4, Slav norwcess ahy: Seay, % Oi6u6, © 
amedsras, % Dlg. Aolar, F Ag. rer ay ade twav Degrdeyav lar, + 3 
Die] swo Beamecay thas, “Ov Pp oxarcy re yuvesnar, 1 wWavros 
xvdais wands imalaryey rclw dvvera Qrrordga, © wegoxartou- 
Sos wags Motberay, 9 sosoraa, O wisn, aia det © Ale dacs 
Cutpovias Ts70 0° GSH avo pvborroiias, 1 Teegleias. Kegauvas oS, 
ayls, © tTEhonia, 1% Aaurades, 1% Degnolec, 19 Suecorolya F 
Seay Orda, pido’ + masa Seoroyia aeyaixt tadta 38” cis 
dikar"ta 6s "rag GROAN Tees relasnoa Spas ogmoarLreees Ties Wegs TES 
sumiePeguac. Strabo. Geogr.-l. 1. : 

f Verum.in his Deos agere curam rerum humanarum credi, ex 
ufu vite eft: poenafque maleficiis aliquanda feras, occupato Dea 
in tanta mole, nunquam autem irritas effle. Hi/?. Nat. 12. c. i 
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cating to the People the Doctrine of a future 
State of Rewards and Punifhments in their Dif- 
courfes and Writings, yet they were all the while 
Philofophifing in private on other Principles. 
Which Conduct, fure, could be owing to nothing, 
but their really regarding the Doéfrine, as the very 
Vitality of Religion ; and the only Support of that 
Influence, which it has on the Minds of the Mul- 
titude ; as they fo frequently profefs to think. 

Now, though after having read their Hiftory, 
confidered their Characters, and examined their 
Writings with all the Exactnefs I was able, it ap- 
peared evident to me, that thefe Men believed no- 
thing of a future State of Rewards and Punith- 
ments, which they moft induftrioufly propagated 
in Society; yet the Contrary having been fo long 
and fo generally taken for granted; and their O- 
Pinions fo often urged by our ableft Writers, as 
conformable and favourable to the Chriftian Do- 
éctrine of a future State; I fufpect that what I have 
here faid, will be efteemed, at firft Sight, an un- 
reafonable and licentious Paradox. 

Norwithftanding this, I hope to prove my Point 
in the ftrongeft and moft unexceptionable Manner. 
And as it is of great Moment to fhew the Senfe 
Antiquity had of the Ufe and Neceffity of the Do- 
éltrine of a future State of Rewards and Punifh- 
iments to Society ; and as in fhewing that, I fhall 
be enabled to clear up a very important Point in 
Antiquity, long involved in the Obfcurity of Con- 
traditions ; I fhall have my Reader’s Pardon for 
the Length of the Enquiry. . 

But to take off what I can from the general Pre- 
judice, I fhall, before I enter on the Matter, ex- - 
plain what is meant by that future State, which, I 
luppofe, the Theiftical Philofophers did not believe. 


‘And this the rather, becaufe the contrary — 
WS 
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has long continued unqueftioned, through the lax 
ambiguous Ufe of the Term. Thus, becaufe it 
was evident that all, or moft of the Theiftical Phi- 
lofephers believed, as well as taught the lmmoria- 
lity, or rather the Eternity of the Soul, Men fami- 
liar only with the Affociation of modern Ideas, 
concluded that they believed, as well as taught, the 
Dottrine of a fuiure State of Rewards and Punifh- 
ments, 

To make the Reader then Mafter of the Que- 
ftion, ic will be proper juft to diftinguifh the feveral 
ne in which the Ancients conceived the Per- 
manency of the human Soul; and to referve their 
Explanation, and Affignment to their diftinct Au- 
thors, for another Place. 

This Permanency was either, 


I, 4 fimple Exiftence after this Life: Or, 
II. Exiftence in a State of Reward and Punifo- 
ment, according to Men's Behaviour bere, 


Each of thefe was two-fold. 
Simple Exiftence was either, 


I, AN IMMEDIATE REFUSION OF THE SOUL 
oN DEATH INTO THE UNIVERSAL NaTwuRE, 
OR TO “EN, FROM WHENCEIT PROCEEDED: 


Or, I]. A ConTINUANCE OF ITSSEPARATE 
-AND DISTINCT EXISTENCE ON DEATH, FOR 
A CERTAIN PERIOD, BEFORE ITS REFUSION 
INTO THE TO‘ “EN, IN ASUCCESSIVE LRANS- 
ITION THROUGH VARIOUS ANIMALS, BY A 


“NATURAL AND FATAL, NOT MORAL Desic- 
NATION, 


The State of ‘Rewards dud Punifoments was either, 


I. A Strate or Rewarps AnD PUNISH- 
MENTS, IMPROPERLY so cALLED; WHERE 
».< Haprli- 
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Happiness anp MiseRy WERE THE NA- 
TURAL AND NECESSARY CONSEQUENCE OF 
VIRTUE AND VICE; NOT POSITIVELY S50, 
OR BY THE ARBITRARY DESIGNATION OF 


Mien: 


Or, Il. ASratp or RewArps anp Pu- 
Kistvenpee PROPERLY so cCAnmen ; 
WHERE THE FIAPPINESS AND MIsERY con- 
SEQUENT ON VIRTUE AND VICE, WERE THE 
POSITIVE AND FREE DESIGNATION OF WILL, 
AND NOT THE NECESSARY CONSEQUENCE OF 
THINGS, 


This laft is that Notion of a future State, which 
we have endeavoured to fhew, - is fo ufeful to So- 
ciety ; whichall the Legiflators, Sages, Priefts, and 
Philofophers publicly taught and propagated ; 
and which the People throughout the whole Earth 
univerfally believed: Of which the MeTempsy- 
CHOSIS was an infeparable Part ; and, what is 
more, continues to be foto this very day, as ap- 
pears from the belief of the civilized Genéiles of the 
Eat. 

Itis AFuTURE STATE then oF Rewarps and 
PuNISHMENTS in general, that I undertake to 
prove none of the ancient Philofophers believed ; 
and particularly the fecond and proper Notion of 
it. Forasto the fizxj?, it was peculiar to the pub- 
lic Teaching of the Platonifts. 

But before I proceed to the Expofation of the 
Principles of each Sect, it will not be improper 
to premife thofe general Reafons, which induced 
me to think that che Philofophers did not always 
believe what they taught, and that they taught this 
Doctrine without believing it. Whereby the Read- 
er’s Surprize and Prejudice may be fo ‘much abat- 
ed, as to attend fairly to the Proofs that are to 

follow, 
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follow. And as the chief Prejudice againft my Opi- 
nion arifeth from the Philofophers having fo much. 
talked and wrote in Behalf of a future State of 
Rewards and Punifhments; the three firft of the 
following general Reafons will fhew, 1. That 
they all thought it allowable to fay one thing, and 
think another. 2. That they perpetually pra- 
étifed what they thus profeffed to be lawful. And: 
3. That. they practifed it with regard to the very 
Doétrine in Queftion. 

I. My firft general Reafon was, that the ancient 
Sages held it allowable, for the public good, to fay one 
thing when they thought anetber. 

We have defcribed the Times of Antiquity 
very ill, ifit does not appear from what has been 
faid above, that each People had the moft reli- 
gious Regard to the Laws and Conftitutions of their 
Country. What raifed this Veneration (which is 
natural to all Men, accuftomed toa Form of Po- 
licy) to fo great a Height, was apparently, the 
popular Prejudice in favour of their pretended Ori- 
ginals. For, as hath been fhewn above, their 
Founders all pretended to have received their fe- 
veral Civil Inftitutions from fome patron God. At 
the fame Time, with the Civil Policy, was the na- 
tional Religion eftablifhed ,; where the principal » 
Worfhip’s being paid to the patron God, gave 
Caufe for inventing that public Part of Religion, 
which we have explained above : By which, the 
State, as fuch, became the Subject of religious Wor- 
fhip. 


P, 
This of Courfe, making the national Religion 


- * to be efteémed one of the moft neceffary and ef- 


fential Parts of the Civil Policy, ‘we are not to 
wonder ‘that it fhould become an univerfal Maxim, 
~ embraced not only by mere Politicians, but by all 
the beft and wifeft of thofe Times, THAT EVERY 

x2 ONE 
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ONE SHOULD CONFORM TO THE RELIGION OF 
His Country. And how pofiefied Men were 
with the Reafonablenefs and Importance of it, may 
be feen from the Conduct of the great Socrates 
himfelf. Now he fure, if any, was moft likely to 
detect the Folly of thissgeneral Prejudice; who 
made it his whole Bufinefs to fearch out, and ex- 
pofe all Errors that related to human Life. Yet 
when he comes upon his Defenfe before his Judges ; 
a Defenfe, in which he was fo ftritly regardful of 
Truth and Honour, that, when his ie ee pro- 
pofed to him feveral Modes of urging it, of con- 
jefled Efficacy for his acquittal, he rejected them 
all, becaufe not fo exactly conformable to the re- 
aaande of his Ways; when he comes, I fay, in 
his Defenfe to that part of the Accufation, which 
delates him of attempting to overturn the popular 
Divinities, he declares it in the moft folemn Man- 
ner, as his Opinion, that every one fhould adhere to 
the Religion of bis Country. But if it fhould ftill 
be fufpected, that he only here faid what made 
beft for his Defenfe, let us purfue him to his laft 
Moments, retired amidft his philofophic Friends 
and Followers ; and there we fhall find him ftil] true 
to this great Principle, in a Circumftance, which 
hath much puzzled modern Writers to account for ; 
I mean the Requeft to his Friends, of facrificing a 
Cock to Ayfculapius: A piece of Devotion, on fome 
account or other due from him, according to the 
Cuftoms of his Country, which he had neglected 
to perform. 

But now for all this, no one I believe, the leaft 
converfant in Antiquity, will take it into his Head 
that thefe Sages, becaufe they held every one /hould 
_ adbere to the Religion of his Country, did not there- 

fore fee the grofs Errors of the national Religions : 
All their Writings being full of the Abfuirdities of 


them. 
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them. But then it will be afked, why they fhould 
not think it lawful and resend to forfake Error, 
and embrace the Truth; efpecially when thefe very 
Sages {pent all their Time and Studies, to perfuade 
Mankind of the mae ee of this Conduct in ge- 
neral, to their Happinefs? 

The plain Explanation of the Riddle is this: 
The Genius of their national Religions taught them 
to conclude, rHat UTILITY AnD NoT TruTH 
was THE Enp oF Reticton. And if we atten- 
tively confider shat Genius, as occafionally explain- 
ed in the feveral Parts of this Work, which was 
formed entirely fubfervient to the State, we fhall 
not much wonder at their Conclufion. 

And now not rightly diftinguifhing between par- 
ticular and general Uritity, between that which 
arifes from the_ illegitimate Adminiftration of Civil 
Policy, and the J/egitimate, they univerfally em- 
braced this other falfe Conclufion, roar Uri t- 
TY AND TRUTH DO NOT COINCIDE. 

From this Principle, a third neceffarily arofe, 
THAT IT WAS LAWFUL AND EXPEDIENT TO DE- 
CEIVE FOR THE PUBLIC Goop. This al] theancient 
Philofophers were full of: And Tully, from Plato, 
thinks it fo clear, that he calls the doing otherwife 
NEFas. The famous Scevola the Roman “Ponti if, de- 

clares frankly his Opinion, as S¢, Au/lin tellsus, that 
Cities foould be deceived in Religion®, The laft menti- 
oned Author goes on and fays, ‘* Varro de religioni- 
< bus loquens, evidenter dicit, multa effe vera, 

** que vulgo fcirenon fit urILEe ; multaque, qua, 
« tamerfi falfa fint, aliter exiftimare populum ex- 
“* pediat.”?, Upon which the Father Remarks, Hie 
certe totum tonfilium prodidit SAPIENTIUM, per quos 
civitates & populi regerentur. As we go along, we 


& Expedire exiftimat falliin religione civitates. De. Civit. 
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fhall find this Princigle univerfally owned, and pra- 
&tifed by the Theiitical Philofophers. And Ma- 
crobius, informing us on what Subjcéts the Philo- 
fophers ufed this Licenfe of Lying for the public gocd, 
fays it was concerning the Sout and the zationas 
Gods: ‘* Sciendum eft tamen, non in omnem difpu- 
«< tationem philofophos admittere fabulofa vel L1- 
“*ci1ta; fed his uti folent, cum ve] de anima, 
<< vel de aereis zethercifve poteftatibus, vel de cete- 
€* ris Dis loquuntur'’, 

II. My fecond general Reafon was, that the an- 
cient Sages did aftually fay one thing when they thought 
another, This appears from that general Practice 
in the Greek Philofophy, ofa rwo-FOLD DocTRINE. 
The Externar andthe Inrernat. A vulgar 
and a fecret One. The firft openly taught to all; 
and the fecond confined toa felect Number. Nor 
were they different Points of Doctrine, but one 
and the fame that were handled thus differently ; 
popularly and philofophically’. In which the Phi- 
lofophers were as cautious how they revealed their 
arcane Opinions, as were the Teachers of the My- 
fteries; and fet about it with the fame Solemnity *. 
And as the right Apprehenfion of the Nature of 
the double Dottrine was the true Key to the ancient 
Greek Philofophy, feveral in the later Ages wrote 
Difcourfes on the bidden Dottrines of the Philofophers'. 


h Jn Som. Seip. 1.1. c. 2. 

i Duplex enim erat doétrine genus apud antiquas gentes, drj2 
O45 * daeppn'iov, doétrina vulgaris & dodirina arcana; idque non 
tantum ob diverfitatem materix, fed eandem fzepe materiam du- 
plici modo traétabant, populari & philofophica. <Archeol, Phil. 
hr. c. 8. 

k And in the fame Form of Words, 

Oléytouen ois Sips iss, Sucag > tmbede Bronase:. 
So Porphyry in Eufebius introduces his internal Doétrines. 

1 Zacynthus {cripfit ra Narpinia F Gvrocozsas referente Laertio, 

Porphyrius P qurocégur 1 Naeera, tefle Eunapeo in ejus vita. 


But 
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But as thefe, which would have given us much 
Light, are all loft, we muit be content to grope 
out our Way tothe Original and End of the dou- 
ble Doétrine, as well as we are able. 

_For it is not enough for us, that this Method 
of Teaching was general amongft the Greek Phi- 
lofophers. To bring it to our Point, we muft prove 
it to have been invented for the good of Society: 
And the rather, becaufe the Original is little un- 
derftood: It being generally fuppofed that the 
End was lefs legitimate than we make it: Either 
a barbarous Delight which the Inventers had in 
Myftery and Obfcurity ; ora tricking Littlenefs of 
Mind. Toland, who made it the Bufinefs of a 
wretched Life, to fhed his Malignity on every thing 
that was great and venerable, fometimes™ fuppofes 
it the Iffue of Craft and Roguery; at other times, 
a grave and wile Provifion againft the Outrage of 
Bigots, and the fuperftitious Vulgar. And an in- 
finitely different Sort of Man, the celebrated Fon- 
tenelle, when he calls Myftery, which is the Cons 
fequence of the double Doctrine, the Apanage of 
Barbarity, feems to beas widely miftaken. I fhall 
fhew firft, that thofe, fron. whom the Greeks bor- 
rowed this Method of philofophifing, invented it 
for the Service of Society. And Secondly, that 
thefe who borrowed it, employed it for that Pur- 
pofe ; however it might at length degenerate into 
Craft and Folly. 

1. That all the Wifdom and Learning of the 
Greeks was brought or fetched immediately from 
Fegypt, is fo unanimoufly acknowledged by them- ' 
_felves, that it is the beft eftablifhed Fact in Anti- | 
quity. Now Herodeus, Diodorus Siculus, Strabo, 
Plutarch, and indeed who not? all teftify that 


™ Ina thing he calls Of the Exoteric and Efsteric Philofophy. 
See his Tetradymus, 
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the Egypiian Priefts, with whom the Learning of 
- Place refided, had a two-fold Philofophy, the 

ne hidden and facred, the other open and vulgar. 

a now their End in this Method of teaching, 
we muft confider their Character. @laz tells us", 
that in the moft carly Times, the Prie/ts, amongft 
the Egyptians, were “Fudzes and Magifiraies. The 
Care of the People then muft needs be their chief 
Concern, under both Characters. And as well what 
they divulged, as what they concealed, muft be 
altogether for the fake of Society. Accordingly 
we find them to have been the firft who taught 
Intercourfe with the Gods, a future State of Re- 
wards and Punifhments, and Initiation into Myfte- 
ries, inf{tituted for the Support of that Belief: The 
Sortpsile of which were the Doétrines of the Unity. 

But to give this Truth the utmoft Evidence, 
namely that ic was for the fake of the Srate, that 
the method of the double Doftrine. wes invented, 
we fhall produce the Teftimonies of Clemens Alex- 
andrinus, and Plutarch: who both tell us, that it 
was chiefly to their Kingsand Magiftrates, to whom 
the fecret Doétrines of the College were revealed. 
The Egyptians (fays Clemens) did not ufe to reveal 
their Myjfteries indifcriminately to all, nor expofe their 


 facred Truths to the Profane, but to thofe only who 


avere to fucceed to the Adiminiftration of the State: 
and to fuch of the Priefis as were moft approved by 
their Education, Learning, and Quality®. ** The 
«¢ Kings were chofe (fays Plutarch) either out of 
*¢ the Priefthood, or the Soldiery, This Order for 
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*¢ their Valour, and: that for their Wifdom, were had 
‘sin Honour and Reverence. But when one was 
‘¢ chofe out of the Soldiery, he was forthwith had 
<¢ to the College of the Priefts, and inftructed in 
<¢ their fecret Philofophy ; which involves many 
«© things in Fables and Allegories, where the Face 
«© of Truth is clouded and obfcured ’.” 

And in the fame Manner, and with the fame 
View, the Magi of Perfia, the Druids of Gaul, and 
the Brachmans of India, the Genuine Oftspring of 
the Egyptian Priefts, and who like them fhared the 
Adminiftration of the State, had all cheir external 
and internal Do¢trines4, 

What hath mifled both ancient and modern 
Writers to think the dewble Dottrine to be only a 
barbarous and felfifh Art of keeping up the Repu- 
tation of the Teacher, was a prevailing Opinion, 
that moral and natural Truths were concealed under 
the ancient Fables of the Gods and Heroes. For 
then, thefe Fables muft have been invented by the 
ancient Sages ; and invented for the fake of explain- 
ing them, and nothing more. Sothe learned Mafter 
of the Charter-houfe, taking it for granted that 
the Sages were the Inventors of the ancient Mytho- 
logy, concludes that one of thefe two things was 
the Original of the double Doétrine : — <* Sive id 
<< faétum fuerit pro ingenio prifcorum hominum, 
‘* maxime orientalium; five utea, qua pulchra erant, 
‘¢ difficilia redderent, neque primo intuitu difcernen- 
“dat.” But that fure is an idle Hypothefis of 
the later Greek Philofophers. The old Pagan My- 
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| thology was indeed only the Corruption of ancient 
~~ hiftorical Tradition ; and confequently arofe from 
the People ; whofe Follies and Prejudices gave birth 
to the double Doctrine, to be employed for their 
Service. But what it was that facilitated its Ufe, 
we fhall fee hereafter, when we come in the fourth 
Book, to fpeak of tHe Original of the Egyptian 
Hieroglyphics. 

2. We are now to fhew that the Greeks, who 
borrowed this Method of the double Doéirine, em- 
ployed it to the fame Purpofe with the Egyptians, 
who invented it. 

1. The firft who went out of Greece to learn the 
Egyptian Wifdom, were the Lecistators: Or 
fuch as, projecting to reduce the fcattered Tribes, 
which then over-ran Greece, into Civil Society, tra- 
velled thither to learn the Art of Law-giving, from 
a People the moft celebrated of all others for that 
Science. Thefe, as Orpheus, Rbhadamanthus, Minos, 
Lycaon, Triptolemus, and others, bufied themfelves 
with no other of the Egyptian Wildom, than this 
only : but received the double Doctrine along with 
it; as appears from their inftituting the My/e- 
ries, where it was practifed, in their feveral Civil 
Eftablifhments. 

2. The next fort of Men who went thence to 
Egypt for Knowledge (though the Intercourfe of 
the Law-givers with Egypt was not interrupted, 
but continued down to the Times of Draco, Ly- 
curgus, and Solon) were the NATURALISTS; who 
both at the Beginning, and the End of their Period, 
bore the name of Sophiffs. For now Greece being 
advanced from a favage barbarous State, to one of 
Civil Policy, the Confequence of which was the - 
Cultivation of the Arts of Life; the Inhabitants 
began to fpeculate. But Phyfics and: Mathematics 
were all the Employment of their early Sophitts, 

fuch 
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fuch as Thales, Anaximander, Anaximenes, Xeno- 
phanes, Parinenides, Leucippus, and Pherecydes Syrus, 
For which thefe two Reafons may be affigned: 
1. As thefe Studies, all along, appeared to be beft 
fitted to the refined, curious, inquifitive Temper 
of that People, this Poft, as of greateft Ho- 
nour, would be firft feized. 2. Greece was at 
that time over-run with petty Tyrants, the De- 
{cendents of their ancient Heroes, which made it 
unfafe to turn their Speculations on Morals, in 
which Politics were fo eminently contained, and 
made fo principal a Part. For Thucydides tells us‘, 
that when now the Power of Greece was enlarged 
(that is on their coming out of a State of Barbarity) 
and their Revenues by their love of Wealth much in- 
creafed, in moft of the Cities Tyrannies were eretted. 
All then that thefe learnt of the Egyptians, wag 
phyfical and mathematical Knowledge: And as 
in the Cultivation of thefe there was little Occa- 
fion for, fo their Characters of mere Naturalifts 
made them have lefs regard to the double Doétrine. 
And in effect, we find little mention of it amongft 
the firft Greek Sophifts, who bufied themfelves only 
in thefe Enquiries, 

3. The laft fort of People, that went to Egypt 
for Inftruction, were the PHiLosopHErs, properly 
fo called, A Character exactly compounded of the 
two. preceding, the Law-giver and the Naturalif. 
For when now the Grecian States had in Procefs 
of Time recovered their Liberties, Morals and 
Politics would become the Subject in fafhion. From 
this. time the Greek Sophifts were violently given to 
Legiflation, and became actually employed to 
’ make Laws for the feveral emerging popular Go- | 
vernments. On which account it was, that “viffotle , 
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obferved, the beff Legiflators in ancient Greece, 
Were among the middle Rank of Men. The firft 
(as well as moft famous) of this Clafs, who gave it 
its Name and Character, was Pythagoras. He, and 
Plato, and Numbers more, travelled into Agypt 
like their Predeceffors, ‘but now having joined in 
one the two different Studies of Legiflation and 
Philofophy, a flight Tincture of Egyptian Inftru- 
€tion would not ferve their Purpofe ; to compleat 
their Character, there was a Neceffity of being 
throughly imbued with their moft recondite Wit 
dom. Accordingly we are told by the Ancients‘ 
of their long abode in Egypt, their hard Conditi- 
ons of Admittance into the facred College, and their 
bringing away with them all the fecret Wifdom of 
their Priefts. The Refule of all was, and it is 
very remarkable, from this time the Greek Sopbhijts, 
now called Pbhilofophers, began to cultivate at the 
very fame Time, the Belief of a a future State of Re- 
wards and Punifoments, and the Practice of the dou- 
ble Doétrine ; which two Principles were the diftin- 
culfhing Badges of their Character. 

Thus, by an intimate Acquaintance with the 
Egyptian Priefthood, the Greeks at length, got a- 
mongft themfelvesa new Species of Sages, whofe 
Character much refembled that of their Matters. 
But with chis Difference, that amongft the Egyptian 
Priefts, and fo amongi{t the Magi, the Brachmans, 
and the Druids, Philofophy was but an Appendix 
to Legifation ; while amongft the Greeks, Legifla- 
tion was the Appendix to Philofophy. For Philo- 
fophy was the firft Acqueft and Study of the Greek 
Sages, and Legiflation of the Egyptian. There 
was yet another Difference; which was, that in the 


' Porph. de vita Pythag. Strabo de Platone, 1..17. Geogr. 
——- Ovigen. Comm. in Ep. ad Rom, ¢. 3. 
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Greek Philofopber, the two Characters of Legiflator 
and Philofopher were always kept diftinét, and 
conduéted on contrary Maxims; whereas in the 
Egyptian Prieft, they were one and undittinguifh- 
ed. Sothat in Greece, the bidden Doétrines of the 
Myfteries, and the Saréijle of the Schools, though 
fometimes founded by one and the fame Perfon, 
as by Pythagoras, were two very different things ; 
but in Egypt, one and the fame. 

Greece was now well fettled in popular Commu- 
nities; and yet this legiflating Humour ftill conti- 
nued in her Philofophers. ‘And when they had no 
more Work, they ftill kept on the Trade; and 
from practical, became fpeculative Law-givers. 
This gave birth to a Deluge of vifionary Republics, 
as we may fee by Diogenes Laertius, where in the 
feveral Catalogues of their Works, one is always as 
{ure to finda Treatife de Legibus, or de Republica, 
as one de Deo, de Animd, or de Mundo. 

But of all the Seéts, the Pythagoreans and Plato- 
nifts continued longeft in this Humour. The 4ca- 
demic and Stoic, indulging to the difputatious Genius 
of the Greek Philofophy, ftruck out into a new 
Road; and began to cultivate the laft great Branch 
of Philofophy, Logic, efpecially the Stors, who, 
from their great Fondnefs to it, were furnamed 
Dialetiici, 

The Reader has here a fhort View of the Pro- 
grefs of the Greek Philofophy: which P/ato aptly 
divided into Puysrcs, Morats, and Locrc’. 
We have fhewn the Order of their birth: The 
Study of .Phy/ics began, while Greece groaned under 
its petty Tyrants : Morals, public and private, arofe 
with their Civil Liberties : And Logic, when they 
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had contracted 2 Habit of Difputation and Re- 
finement. 

But when now the Liberties of Greece began to be 
again fhaken by Tyrants of greater Name and Power ; 
and all the Pofts of Honour were occupied and pof- 
fefled by the Sets above mentioned, fome ambitious 
Men amongft them, as Epicurus, returned back into 
the Original, old fafhioned Road of Phyjfics; re- 
jecting all Politics, Legif/lation, and Logic, and ac- 
cordingly (which deferves our Notice) with them, 
rejected the Ufe of the double Dottrine”, as of no 
Service in their Reform. This evidently. thews it to 
have been employed for the fake of Society. For 
was it as Toland would pretend, for their own, it 
could never be employed more properly than in 
Phyfics; becaufe the celeftial Bodies being amongft 
the popular Gods, phyfical Enquiries concerning 
their Nature, could hardly efcape the public Odi- 
um: Notwithftanding this, both the fiz Philofo- 
phers, and thefe /af, who dealt only in Phyjics, 
equally rejected the double Dofrime. On the other 
Hand, the legiflating Philofophers, who dealt much 
in Nature too, employed t4is Dofirine in thefe very 
Enquiries: as is evident from what is faid of Py- 
thagoras concerning Earthquakes. Who told the 
People that they were occafioned by the affembling 
a Synod of Ghofts under Ground*. But Fambli- 
cus’ informs us, that he fometimes predicted Earth- 
quakes by tafting of Well-water’, 

7 It 


“w Clemens Alex. indeed, Strom. 5. fays that the Epicureans 
bragged they had their Secrets, which it was not larvful to di- 
wulge ; but this was plainly only arrogating to themfelves a 
Mark of Philofophy, that thofe, to whom it really belonged, had 
made venerable. 
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Y Famblicus vit. Pythag. \.1. ¢. 23. - 

z One fearce meets with any thing in Antiquity concerning 
Pythagoras’s Knowledge in Phy/ics, but what, when attentively 
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It appears then, on the whole, that the double 
Doétrine was ufed for the fake of Society; their 
high Notions of which made them conclude this 
Practice to be not only innocent, but laudable: 
Whereas, was the Motive either love of Myftery, 
of Fraud, or of themfelves, it cannot be recon- 
ciled to any of their feveral Syftems of private 
Morals. 

Ill. My ¢hird general Reafon was, that the ancient 
Sages feemed to pratife the double Dofrine, in the 
Point in Queftion. For I have obferved, that 
thofe Seés which joined Legiflation with Philofophy, 
as the Pythagoreans, Platonifis, Peripatetics, and 
Stoics, always profeffed the Belief of a- future State 
of Rewards and Punifhments: While tof, who fim-_ 
ply philofophifed, as the Cyrenaic, the Cynic, and the 
Democritic, publicly profeffed the Contrary. And 
where thofe of the legiflating Clafs were more or 
lefs in the Practice of that Art, fo were they more 
or lefs in the Profeffion ofa future State. As on the 
one Hand, the Pythagoric and Platonic; on the o- 
confidered, gives us frefh Caufe to admire the miraculous Saga- 
city of that prodigious Man. This Story of his predi@ing Earth- 
quakes, has much the Air of a Fable: And I believe, has beew 
generally ranked, as it is by Stanley, with the Abundance of that 
idle Trumpery, which the enthuliaftical Pythagoreans and Pla- 
tonifis of later Ages have raked together concerning him. Yet 
a late Relation, which I am about to quote, has fully vindicated 
the Truth of it ; and Pofterit¥, that could not profit by his 
Knowledge, has at leaft confirmed the Veracity of his Hiftory. 
Paul Dudley E{q; in the Phil. Tranf. No. 437. p. 72. {peaking 
of an Earthquake which lately happened in New England, hath 
thefe remarkable Words : ——— 4 Neighbour of mine that has a 
Well 36. Feet deep, about three Days before the Earthquake, was 
Surprized tafind his Water that ufed to be very fweet and limpid, 
fink to that Degree that they.could make no Ufe of it, nor fearce bear 
the Houfe when it was brought in; and thinking fome Carrion was 
got into the Well, he fearched the Bottom, but found it clear and 
good, though the Colour of the Water was turned wheyifh, or pale. 
In about feven Days after the Earthquake, his Water began to mend, 
and in three Days more returned ta its former Sauectnefs and Colour. 
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ther, the Peripatetic and Stoic, nay in one and the 
fame Sect, as the Peripatetic, or Stoic, where a Fol- 
lower of it ftudied Legiflation, he profefied this 
belief ; where he confined himfelf to private Morals, 
or abftraét Speculations, he denied it. Soamongit 
the Stoics, Zevo was a great Propagater of it3 
while Epicfetus abfolutely rejected it. And Seneca, 
‘who was buta Mongrel, feems willing to expofe 
the whole Myftery.. For in thofe Parts of his Writ- 
ings, where he ftrictly philofophifes, he denies a 
‘future State ; and in thofe, where he affects the 
Politician, he maintainsit. And having faid what 
he thought fit 'in Behalf of it, is not afhamed to 
add, ‘+ Heec autem omnia ad mores {pectant, 
«¢itaque fuo loco pofita funt: at que a DIALEC- 
“© ricis contra hanc opinionem dicuntur, fegre- 
«¢ oanda fuerunt: et ideo fepofita funt*.”” As much 
as to fay, the Dottrine was preached up as ufeful 
to Society, but intenable by Reafon. One might 
pufh this Obfervation from whole Sects to parti- 
culars. So Xenophon and I/ocrates, who concerned 
themfelves much in the Public, declared for it ; 
and Hippocrates and Galen, who confined themfelves 
to natural Studies, againft 1. 

This enervates what might be urged for the 
common Opinion, from thofe many Profeffions in 
the Writings of the Theiftical Philofophets, in fa- 
vour of a future State of Rewards and Punifhments, 
as fhewing thofe were only Part of the external or 
popular Doétrines of fuch Sects. It may likewife 
help to explain and reconcile an infinite Number 
of Difcordances in their Works in general ; and 
more efpecially on this Point; which are com- ° 
monly, though I chink falfely, attributed to their 
Inconftancy. What endlefs Difputes have there 
been amongft the. Learned, fince the Revival of 
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Letters, about what Plato, Ariffotle, and the Stoics 
held of the Soul. But it was not the Moderns only 
who found themfelves here at a lofs, the Ancients 
themfelves were fometimes embarrafled: Plutarch 
complains heavily of the Repugnances of the Stoics: 
and, in his Traét fo entituled, accufes Chry/ippus 
for laughing, one while, at the Doétrine of a fu- 
ture State of Rewards and Punifhments, as a 
Mormo, fit only to fright Women and Children ; 
and another, for affirming ferioufly, that, let Men 
Jaugh as they would, the Thing was a fober 
Truth, 

IV. My fourth general Reafon is gathered from 
the Opinion that Antiquity itfelf feems to have had 
of its Philofophers on this Point. Their gravelt 
Writers (as we may fee in part, by the Quotations 
in the Beginning of this Book from Timeus the 
Locrian, Polybius, and Strabo) are full of Apolo- 
gies for the national Religions: that is, for what 
was taught therein, concerning a Providence here, 
and efpecially the Doétrine of a future State of Re- 
wards and Punifhments bereafter. They pretend 
that thefe Things were neceflary to keep the Peo- 
ple in awe; but frankly own, that was Society 
compofed all of wife Men, the Religion of the Philofo- 
phers, which inforces Morality by Confiderations 
drawn from the Excellence of Virtue, the Dignity 
of our Nature, and the Perfef&tion of the Soul, 
would be a fitter and more excellent Way to.Good. 
Now here, the wational Religions, as they taught 
a Doétrine of a future State, being oppofed to the 
Religion of the Philofopbers, which employed other 
Motives; I conlude, thar, in the Opinion of thefe 
Apologifts, the Philofophers did not really be- 
lieve this Doéirine. 

V. My laft general Argument againft the common 
Opinion, is collected from an extraordinary Cir- 
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cumftance in the Roman Hiftory. Ce/ar, in his 
Speech to the Senate, to diffuade them from ca- 
pitally punithing the Followers of Cadiline, argues 
thus, thet Death was no Evil, as they, who inflitted 
it for a Punifoment, imagined ond intended ut. And 
thercon takes occafton, ‘with a Licentioufnefs 7till 
then unknown to thar auguit Affembly, to explain 
and inforce the avowed Principles of £picurus (of 
whofe Seé&t he was) concerning the Mortality of the 
Seuls. Now when Cato and Cicero, who both 
urged the Death of the Confpirators, come to re- 
ply to his Argument for Lenity ; inftcad of op- 
pofing the Principles of that Philofophy by the 
avowed Principles of a better, they content them- 
felves with only faying, that the Doctrine of a future 
State of Rewards and Punifbments was delivered down 
to them from their Anceflors. ‘* Cefar (fays Cato) 
© bene & compofite paulo ante, in hoc ordine, de 
«© vita & morte differuit, credo falfa exiftumans ea 
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‘¢ gua de inferis MEMORANTUR®:” without giv- 
ing one Reafon, fo much as his own Opinion, to 
fupport it. Cicevo’s Reply is to the fame purpofe : 
«¢ Traque ut aligua in vita formido improbis effer 
*¢ pofita, apud inferos ejufmodi quedam illi An- 
‘¢riqut fupplicia imptis conffituta effe voluerunt : 
¢* quod videlicer inte!ligebant, his remotis, non 
«© effe mortem ipfim pertimefcendam*:” . From 
this cold Manner of evading the Argument, by 
oppofing to it only the Opinion of their Anceftors, 
J} conclude, thefe two great Patriots were confci- 
ous that the real Opinion of the ancient Philofophy 


would not help them out: Vor nothing could be 


© De perm, pofium equidem dicere id quod res habet; in luétu 
atque miferiis, mortem wrumnarum requicm, non cruciatum effe ; 
cam cunéta mortaliam mala diffolvere; ultra neque cures neque 
gaudio locum effe. Carfar apud Sal. de Bell. Catilin,, 
4 Apudeurdem. © Orat. LY. in Carisin. § 4. 
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more illogical than their Reply, it being evidently 
that Authority of their Anceftors, which Cefar op: 
pofed with the Principles of the Greek Philofophy. 

Here then was a fair Challenge to a Philofophic 
Examination; and can we believe, thefe two Pa- 
triots would be lefs favourably heard, while they 
defended the Doétrine of a future State on the 
Principles of Plato and Zeno, fo agreeable to the 
Opinions of their Anceftors, than Ce/ar in over- 
throwing it on the Syftem of Epicurus ? Or was it 
of {mall Importance to the State, that an Opinion, 
which Yully, in the Words above, tells us was 
eftablifhed by their Anceftors for the Service of 
Society, fhould be fhewn to be conformable to the 
Conclufions of the moft creditable Philofophy? For 
all this, as we fay, inftead of attempting to prove 
Cefar a bad- Philofopher, they content themfelves 
with giving a Hint only that he was a bad Citizen, 
We muft needs conclude then, that thefe two 
learned Men were fufficiently apprized, that this 
Opinion of their Anceftors was unfupported by 
the real Opinion of any Greek Sect of Philofophy ; 
and to have urged their popular Profeffion of it, 
would have been to no purpofe, againit Cz/ar and 
fuch of the Senate as were inftructed in'thefe Mat- 
ters: becaufe the Myftery of the dowble Doéirine, 
and the Part to which this Point belonged, was a 
Thing well known to them. 

It is true, that in Cato, who was a rigid Stoic, 
the Obfervation will conclude only againtt his Sect, 
-but it will conclude very ftrongly: for Cato was 
fo far from thinking that the Principles of that 
Philofophy fhould not be brought into the Con- 
clufions of State, where it could be done with any 
Advantage ; that he was even for having public 
Meafures regulated on the Standard of their Para-. 
doxes: for which he is fharply ridiculed by Cicero 
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in his Oration for Murcna. He could not then, 
we muft believe, have neglected fo fair an Oppor- 
tunity of employing his beloved Philofophy upon 
Cefar’s Challenge, would it have ferved his Pur- 

Ole. : 
= But though Cato’s Cafe only includes the Stoics, 
Cicero’s, who was of the Middle Academy, that 
indifferently made ufe of the Principles of any Sect 
to confute the reft, includes them all. It will 
perhaps be faid, that the Reafon why Tully de- 
clined the Advantage his Sect gave him, of reply- 
ing on any philofophic Principles, was becaufe he 
thought the Opinion of thcir Anceftors the ftrongeft 
Argument of all; having /s, actually, declared it, 
in a more evident Point, the Being of a God itfelf: 
Ip QUOD MAXIMUM EST MAJORUM NOSTRORUM 
SAPIENTIA, qui facra, qui ceremonias, &c.‘ But it 
is to be obferved, this was fpoken to the People, 
and recommended to them as an Argument they 
might beft confide in; and therefore urged with 
Tully’s ufual Prudence, who always fuited his Ar- 
gumients to his Auditors: while the Words under 
Queftion were fpoken in the Senate to an Audi- 
ence, which, as we fhall fee by what follows, and 
as we may partly fee by what went before*®, had, 
at that time, a great Affectation to philofophile. 
And how much this kind of Difputation pleafed 
Cicero, appears by the Apology he made for it, in 
his Oration for Murena: ** Et quoniam non eft. 
“© nobis hac Oratio habenda aut cum imperita mul- 
<* tiludine, aut in aliquo conventu agréftium, audacius 
*© paulo de Audits bumanitatis, quae &F mihi &F vobis 
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“© nota &F jucunda funt, difputabo*. 


f Owat. pro Milone. 

& Namely, by C-z/ar’s running into that Way, which, other- 
wife, a Man who knew the World fo well, would fcarce haye 
done. Sekt. 29, ' 
, : Sect. . 
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Secr. Il. 


avinc premifed thus much to clear our Way, 
H and abate the Prejudices againft a new Opi- 
nion, I come now to a particular Examination of 
each Seé# that hath been fuppofed to believe the 
Doétrine of a future State of Rewards and Punifh- 
ments. 

The ancient Greek Philofophy may be all ranged 
in the Evzatic, the Irauic, and the Ionic 
Lines, The Eleatic Line was wholly compofed of 
Atheifts of different Kinds;.as the Democritic, the 
Pyrronian, the Epicurean, &c. {fo thefe come not 
into our Accounts. All in the Italic Line, de- 
rive from Py Tuacoras, and {wear in his Name. 
All in the Jonic, *till SocRATES, bufied them- 
felves only in Phyfics, and are therefore likewite 
out of the Queftion: Hz it was that firft brought 
Philofophy. our of the Clouds, to a clear Con- 
templation of haman Nature 5 and founded the 
Socratic School, whofe Subdivifions were the PLa- 
onic or Old Academic, the PrertraTETic, the 
Stoic, the Mrpptr, and the New ACADEMY. 

As to Socrates, this Character is delivered of 
him by Cicero, that Le was the first who called Phi- . 
lofopby from Heaven to Earth: “ Primus Philofo- 
“¢ phiam devocavit a coclo, & in urbibus colloca- 
¢¢ vit, & in domos etiam introduxit'.? We muft 


iTufeul. Queft. 1.3. Andagain, Acad. 1.1. Socrates mihi vi- 
~detur; id qued conftat inter omnes, primus a rebus occultis, & ab 
ipfa natura involutis, in quibus omnes ante cum philofophi occu- 
pati fuerunt, evocaviile Philofophiam, & ad vitam communem 
adduxifle, ut de virtutibus & vitiis, omninogue de bonis rebus é 
malis quaereret ; cceleftia autem vel procul effe a noftra cognitione 
cenferet, vel fi maxime cognita effent, nihil tamen ad bene viven- 
dum conferre. 
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not fuppofe, Tully here meant _fimply, as the Words 
feem to imply, thai Socrates was the firft of the Phi- 
lojopbers who ftudied public and private Morals: this 
being evidently falfe. For the Pytbagoric School 
had, for a long time before, made thee its prin- 
cipal Concern. He muft therefore mean (as the 
Quotation below partly implies) that He was the 
firji who called off Philofophy from its Contemplation 
tof Nature to fix it ENTIRELY upon Morals, This 
was fo remarkably and exaétly true, that Socrates 
was not only the fiz/f, but the /aft of the Philofo- 
phers that did fo; having in this no Followers, 
walefs we reckon Xenofhon, who upbraids Plato, 
the immediate Succeffor cf his School, for forfak- 
ing .his Mafter’s contracted Scheme, and imitating 
the common Practice of the Philofophers in their 
Purfuit of general Knowledge, 

However, this was a very extraordinary Revo- 
Jution which Socrates attempted in Philofophy : 
and to fupport it, he brought in thofe Principles 
of Doubt and Uncertainty, which fome of his pre- 
tended Followers, as we fhall fee prefently, very 
much abufed: For while he reftrained to thofe 
Principles natural Enquiries, which he rejected ; 
they extended them to every Thing that was the 
Subject of human Difquificion. This we prefume 
was Socrates’s true Character: and thus confining 
his Enquiries, it is remarkable, that he, and he 
only, of all the ancient Greek Philofophers, really 
believed the Doctrine of a future State of Rewards 
and Punifhments, How it happened that he was 
fo fingularly right, will be confidered hereafter, 
when we bring his Cafe to illuftrate, and confirm 
the general Pofition we are here eftablifhing. 

From Socrates, as we frid, came the Afiddle and 
New Academy, as well as che Old, or Platonic : 

Mweefilans vias the Founder of the Middle; and 
Carneades 
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Carneades of the New. Between the Principles of 
thefe two there was no real Difference, as Tu/ly 
tells us, and we may take his Word: but both | 
will venture to afarm, were as real Sceptics, as that 
which was /2 denominated: I mean in their Prin- 
ciples of philofophifing, though not in the profeffed 
Conclufions each pretended to draw from thence, 
For as well Academics as Sceptics agreed in this, 
That nothing could be known, and that, without iH 
terfering with any Sentiments of their cwn, every thing 
avas to be difputed, “ence the Sceptics concluded, 
that nothing was ever to be affented to, but the Mind 
kept in an eternal Sufpenfe: “Vhe Academics, on the 
contrary, that the PROBABLE, qwhen found, was to 
be affented to; but, *till then, they were to go on with 
the Sceptics, queflioning , difputing, and contraditting 
every Thing. And here lay the Joke: they conti- 
nued doing this all the Time of their Exiftence, 
without ever finding the Probable in any Thing 5 
excepting only in what was neceffary to fupply them 
with Arms for difputing againft every Thing. Ic 
is true, this was a Contradiction in their Scheme : 
but Scepticifm is unavoidably deftructive of itfelf. 
The Mifchief was, that their allowing the probable 
thus far, made many, both Ancients and Moderns, 
think they were uniform in their Allowance: In 
the mean time they gave good Words, and talked | 
perpetually of their Vert imile and Probabile, amidtt 
a Situation of abfolute Doubt, Darknefs, and Scep- 
ticifm ; like Sancho Pancha of his Jffand on the 
’ Terra Firma. 

This.I take to be the true Key to the Intrigues 
of the Academy, of which famous Seét many have 
been betrayed into a better Opinion than was fit- 
ting. If any Doubt remains, the Account which 
Tully himfelf gives of thete People, will remove it. 
He, who knew them beft, er who efpoufed 7 

’ 4. the 
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the more reafonable Part of their Conduét, tells 
us, that they held nothing could be known, or fo 
much as perceived: — ‘* Opinionibus & in/litutis 
‘© omnia tenert; nihil veritati relinqui: deinceps 
<< omnia tenebris circumfufa effe dixerunt. Itaque 
<¢ Arcefilaus negabat effe quidquam quod fciri pof- 
“* fer, ne illud quidem ipfumk:”? That every Thing 
was to be difputed ; and that the Probable was not 
a Thing to engage their Affents, or fway their 
Judgments, but to enforce their Reafonings. — 
** Carneades vero multo uberius tifdem de rebus lo- 
‘¢ quebatur: mxon quo aperiret fententiam fuam (bic 
“* enim mos patrius dcademi@ ADVERSARI SEMPER 
“© omNIBUS in difputando) fed, &c.' Proprium 
“* fit Academize judicium funm nullum interponere, ca 
“¢ grobare quaz fimillima veri videantur ; conferre 
ee ene & quid in quamque fententiam dici poffit 
«*expromere, nulla adhibita fua authoritate, judi- 
** cium audientium relinquere integrum & |libe- 
*rum™”? That, though they pretended their End 
was to find the Probable, yer, like the Sceptics, 
they held their Mind in an eternal Sufpenfe, and 
continued going on difputing againft every Thing, 
without ever finding the Probable to determine 
their Judgments. “* Reftat (fays Luculls) illud 
“© quod dicunt veri inventendi caufa contra omnia dici 
‘* oportere P pro omnibus. VouLo igitur vVIDERE 
“© QUID INVENERINT: Non folemus, inquit, often- 
eemiere” .” 

Thus it appears, the Sect was-throughly fcepti- 
cal: And Sextus Mmpericus, a Mafter of this Ar- 
giment, fays no lefs: who, though he denies the 
‘Academics and Sceptics were exaét ily the fame, %@s 
fome, Ancients affirmed, becaufe though both a- 


Cea Same. iby. ce. ee. DE Oren LEM ¢. 18. 
7 aDe iis, Gent fch fit, 8 Aad Que. bib. 4. % 
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greed that Truth could not be found, yet the Aca- 
demics held there was a Difference in thofe Things 
which pretended to it (the Myftery of which has 
been revealed above) yet owns that Arcefilaus and 
Pyrrbo had one common Philofophy°. 

But now a Difficulty obtrudes itfelf, chat will 
require fome Explanation. We have reprefented 
the Academy as quite fceptical: We have repre- 
fented Socrates asa Dogmatif{t ; and yet on his fole 
Authority, as we are affured by July, did this 
Seét hold its Principles of Knowing nothing and dif- 
puting all Things. The true Solution fone to be 
this. 

1. Socrates, to deter his Hearers from every Study 
but that of Morality, was perpetually reprefenting 
the Obfcurity, in which they lay involved : not only 
affirming that he knew nothing of them, but that 
nothing could be known: while in Morals he was 
a Dogmatift, as appears largely by Xenophon, and 
the lefs fabulous Parts of Plato, But Arcefilaus and 
Carneades took him at his word, when he faid he~ 
knew nothing 3 and extended that Principle of sui 
certainty to all Things difputable. 

2.. Again, the Adverfaries, with whom Gaheeees 
had to deal, in his Project of difcrediting natural 
Knowledge, and recommending the Study of Mo- 
rality, were the Sopuists, properly fo called; a 
Race of Men, who by their Fallacies and Elo- 
quence, had long kept up the Credit of the ove, 
and much vitiated the Purity of the ofher: And 
thefe being the Oracles of Science at that Time 
in ‘Athens, it became the Modefty and Humility 
of os Pretenfions, to attack them covertly 5 and 


© ‘O néy 20 Ac cusoiAa@», 2 oy # pions Ano Dries Erdyoup és) Begs oe 
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rather as an Enquirer than a Teacher. This pro- 
duced the Method of difputing by Interrogation, 
from the Inventer, called the Socratic: And as this 
could not be carried on but under a profeffed Ad- 
miration of their Wifdom, and Acquiefcence in 
their Decifions, it gave birth to the famous /itic 
Trony. Hence it appears, his Way of Confutation 
muft be, by turning their own Principles and Con- 
ceffions againft them, and advancing nothing of his 
own. 

Now &cefilaus and Carneades having, as we fay, 
extravagantly extended the Socratic Principle of 
knowing nothing; eafily miftook this other, of ad- 
vancing nothing of bis own againft the Sopbifis, asa 
neceflary Confequence of the former : and fo made 
that a general Rule for their School, which, in 
their Matter, was only an cccafional Practice. 

On thefe two miftaken Principles was the New 
Academy erected. —. <¢ Omnia latere in occulto, 
“< nec efle quidquam, quod cerni aut intelligi poffit : 
‘© quibus de caufis nihil oportere neque profitert, 
“* neque affirmare quemquam, neque aflertione ap- 
‘tprobare?.’ 

But they of the Old Academy?, the immediate 


Y Acad. Diet. No. 1. ¢. ves 
q That thofe of the O/d Academy were Dogmatifts, Tully affures 
us, with full Evidence, where he fays, Que/t. Acad. lib. 1. Nihil 
enim inter PertPATETICOS & ACADEMIAM illam VETEREM 
differebat. For that the Peripatetics were Dogmatifts, no body 
ever queftioned : Yet the fame Tu/ly feems to take away with one 
Hand what he gave with the other, when he fays, towards the 
Conclufion of this 1 Book, Hance dcademiam nova appella- 
bant, que mihi vetus videtur. Here then the O/d Academy is 
become f{ceptical: for fuch certainly was the New. ‘The true 
Way of reconciling Cicero to himfelf I take to be this : — Where 
he fpeaks of the Conformity between the Peripatetics and the Odd 
Academy, he confiders ‘t under P/ato, as the Foundér : and where, 
of the Conformity between the Neav and /t, he confiders # as un- 
der Socrates. For the New Academy, as we here fee, claimed 
the neareft Relation to their Matter. 
Followers. 
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Followers of Socrates, with more Judgment, de- 
clined their Mafter’s Method of Difputation ; ea- 
fily perceiving that it was adapted to the Occafion : 
and that to make fech of general Practice, and the 
Charatteriftic of their School, would be irrational 
and abfurd. But now the Middle and New, inftead * 
of profiting by this fage Conduct of their Prede- 
ceffors, made it a Handle to extol their own clofer 
Adherence to their Mafter 3 and an Argument that 
they were returned to his true Principles, from 
which the Old had faultily deviated. A Paffage in 
Tully will juttify thefe Obfervations ; and: thefe 
Obfervations will explain that Paffage: which, 1 
prefume, without them would not be thought very 
intellizibiec. ‘Chus he expreffes himfelt, under the 
Character of bis Sek: — *¢ Primiim, inquam, de- 
e° precor ne me, tamquam philofophum, putetis 
s¢ {cholam vobis aliquam explicaturum: quod ne 
«in ipfis quidem philofophis magnopere unquani 
<¢ probavi: quando exim Socrates, qui parens philo- 
<< fopbie jure dici poteft, quidquam tale fecit ? eorum 
«erat ifte mos, qui tum Sophifte nominabantur ; 
<¢ quorum € numero primus eft aufus Leontinus 
«¢ Gorgias in conventu pofcere quzeftionem, id eft, 
<¢ jubere dicere, qua de re quis vellet audire. Au- 
«« dax negotium; dicerem impudens, wifi. boc in- 
<< ftitutum poftea tranflatum ad philofopbos nojtros eifet. 
<< Sed & illum, quem nominavi, & ceteros Sophi- 
<¢ ftas, ut € Platone intelligi poteft, lufos videmus 3. 
<< Socrate. Is enim percunétando atque interrogan- 
‘do elicere folebat eorum opiniones, quibufcum 
“¢ differebat, ut ad ea, qua il refpondiflenr, fi quid 
«¢ videretur, diceret:.: QuI MOS CUM A POSTER I~ 
“© ORIBUS NON ESSET RETENTUS, ARCESILAUS 
66 EUM REVOCAVIT INSTITUITQUE, Wf ii, qui fe 
& aydire vellent, non de fe qua@rerent, feo ipft dicerent, 
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<6 quid fentirent : quod cum dixiffent, ille contra‘. 
Here Cicero has gilded the artful but falfe Colours 
of his Seét: which not only reprefented their Scep- 
ticifm, as a Rerurn to the true Principles of Socra- 
tes; but would have the dogmatic Sects of Philo- 
fophy, againft all Evidence of Antiquity, the late 
Product of that Race of Sophifts, with whom the 
Godlike Man had to do. But the Old Academy we 
may be fure had a different Notion of the Matter : 
Lucullus fays of Arcefilaus, — Nonne jam cum philo- 
fopborum difcipline graviffime conftitiffent, tum ut 
exortus eft in optima Rep. Tiberius Graccus, qui octum 
perturbaret, fie Arcefilaus, qui conftitutam philofophi- 
am everteret, 

However thefe bold Pretenfions of reftoring the 
School of Socrates to its Integrity, deluded many 
of the Ancients; and made them, as particularly 
Diogenes Laertius, to rank him in the Number of 
the Sceptics. 

On the whole it appears that the Academics, as 
diftinguifhed from the Platonifts, were mere Scep- 
tics; and fo, like that Sect, to be thrown out of 
our Account. Thofe then remaining, whofe Senti- 
ments it is to the purpofe to enquire into, will be 
the Py rHacoric, the Platonic, the Pertpa- 
TetTic, and the Srorc: And if, on Examination 
of thefe four renowned Schools, the PH1LosopHic 
QuaATERNION of dogmatic Theifts, it be found 
that none of them believed, though all feduloufly 
taught, the Doétrine of a future State of Rewards 
and Punifhments, the Reader will perhaps be wil!- 
ing to conclude with me, that it was not the real 
Opinion of any Grecian Sect. 

J]. PyrHacoras comes firft under Examina- 
tion. He is faid to have invented the Name long 


t De Fin, Bon. & Mal. lib.2 ¢. 1. 
7 after 
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after the Exiftence of his Profeffion; and was, as 
we may fay, the middle Link that connected to- 
gether the Legi/lators and Philofopbers ; being indeed 
the only Greek that was properly and fully both 
one and the other: though, from his Time, and 
in Conformity to his Practice, not only all of his 
own School, but even of the other three, dealt 
much in Leeiflation: In which his Fortune was 
like that of Socrates; who was the firft and laft of 
the Philofophers that confined himfelf to Morals ; 
though, in Imitation of his Conduct, Morals, from 
thence, made the chief Bufinefs of all the Subdi- 
vifions of his School. 

In the Science of Legiflation, OrpHeEvs*‘, for 
whom be had the higheft Reverence, was his only 
Mafter; and in Philofophy, PoarecypeEesSyrus', 
Which laft Circumftance we defire may be kept in 
mind, as of Importance for the Difcovery of Py- 
thagoras’s real Sentiment in the Point in Queftion, 

After he had formed his Character on thefe two 
different Models, being ambitious of reaching to 
the Fountain-head of Science, he travelled into 
Ecypt 3; where, after a long and painful Initia- 
tion, he participated of all the Myfteries of the 
Priefthood. 

He had now fo throughly imbibed the Spirit of 
Legiflation, that he not only pretended his Laws 
were infpired, which moft other Law-givers had 
done; but his PHitosopuy likewife*; which no 
~ other Philofopher ever prefumed to do. 
~ This, we may be fure, would incline him toa 
more than ordinary Cultivation of the double Do- 
éirine. And, indeed, he was fo eniinent in the 
Practice, that the /ecret or efoteric Doétrine of Py- 
thagoras, became proverbial. For what End he 
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did it, Varro informs us, in St. Awjiin, where he 
fays, that Pythagoras inftrutted bis Auditors in the 
Science of Legiflation LAST OF ALL, when they were 
now become learned, wife, and happy. — And on what 
Subject, appears from a common Saying of the 
Sect, that iz thofe Thinks which relate to the G.ds, 
ALL was not to be revealed to all™. 

The Communities he gave Laws to, the Cities 
he fet free, are known to every one: And that 
nothing might be wanting to his Legi/lative Cha- 
raéter, he likewife, in Conformity to the general 
Practice, inftituted MysTerRIEs3; in which was 
taught, as ufual, the Unity of the Divine Nature*s 
Nay fo much did his Legif/lative prevail over his 
Philofophic Character, that he brought not only the 
Principles” of the A%vfleries into the Schools, but 
Jikewife feveral of the Obfervances; as Abfti- 
nence from Beans and feveral kinds of Animals : 
which afterwards contributed not a little to con- 
found the /ecret Dotirines of the Schools and the 
MMyfteries. This Conformity was, without coubr,; 
the Reafon why the Crotoviates, or the Metapon- 
tines (for in this Authors differ *) turned his Houfe 
or School, after his Death, into a TEMPLE of 
CERES, 

Thus the Fame and Authority of Pythagoras be- 
came inconceivably great over all Greece and Italy, 
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Herodotus calls him, the moft authoritative of Philofo- 
phers*. Cicero fays of him, — * Cum, Superbo re- 
<¢ pnante, in Italiam veniffet, tenuit Magnam il- 
<<Jam Greciam cum Honore tx DiscipLina, 
<¢ rum etiam AUCTORITATE’.” 

And this was no tranfient Reputation: It de- 


fcended to his Followers, through a long Succef- 


1 '0n 13 ek Sevesatw coPisy Mebavoeh liba4.§ 95. 
Hiterally, xot of the leaf? Authority: a common Figure in the an- 
cient Languages. So Homer, in the 15th Jdiad, calls Achilles, sx 
éDavegral@ Axara, not the worft Soldier of the Greeks; mean- 
ing, we know, #he beft. 

> Tufe. Difp. lib. 1. c. 16. Honore refers to his Philofophic 
Charaéter ; and Axforitate, to his Legiflative. The common 
Reading is, cum honore SS difciplind, tum etiam auGtoritate. Dr. B. 
in his Emendations on the Tu/e. Que/?. faw this was faulty ; but 
not refleCting on the two-fold Character of Pythagoras, and, per- 
haps, not attending to Tu//y’s Purpofe (which was not to fpeak of 
the Nature of his Philofophy, but of the Repatation he had in 
Magna Grecia) he {eems not to have hit upon the true Reading. 
He objects to Hozore, becaufe the Particles cum and tum require 
a greater Difference in the Things fpoken of, than is to be found 
in Honos and Auéoritas: which Reafoning would have been juft, 
had only a philofaphic Character, or only a /egiflative, been the 
Subject. But it was Tu//y’s plain Meaning, to prefent Pythagoras 
under both thefe Views: So that Honos, which is the proper Con- 
fequence of fucceeding in the firft; and Axoritas, of {ucceeding 
in the latter; have all the real Difference that cwsm and twm re- 
guire: At leaft, Plutarch thought fo, when he applied thefe very 
Words to the Egyptian Scldiery and the Priefthood; to whom, like 
the Legiflator and Philofopher, the one having Power and the 
other Wifdom, Audoritas and Hones diftin@ly belong: —- # 
OV avdekuv, 2 4 alg. coPiay, foes AZIQMAX TIMHN exn1®, 
De Ifid. & Of. Another Objection the learned Critic brings 
againft the common Reading, has more Weight: which is, that, 
in Honore & Difciplina, two Words are joined together as very 
fimilar in Senfe, which have fcarce any Affinity or Relation to 
one another: on which account, he would read More & Difci- 
plina. But this, as appears from what has been faid above, ren- 
ders the whole Sentence latne and imperfett: I would venture 
therefore to read, only changing a fingle Letter, tenuit Mag- 
nam illam Greeciam cum honore EX difciplina, tum etiam auGoritate: 
and then all will be right; ex Difciphza referring equally to Ho- 
nore F Auforitate. 
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fion ; to whom the Cities of /éaly frequently com- 
mitted the Adminiftration of their Affairs® ; where 
they fo well eftablifhed their Authority, that Sc. 
Ferom tells us, very lafting Marks were remaining 
of it to his Time: efpice omnem oram Italie, que 
quondam Magna Grecia dicebatur ; &° Pythagoreo- 
rum dogmatum incifa publicis literis aera cog- 
nofces® 

Bat there are two Circumftances, that mutt needs 
give us the higheft Idea of Pythagoras’s Reputa- 
tion in point of Politics. 

1. The one is, that almoft every Legiflator of 
Name, for fome time defore and after, as well as 
during bis Time, were numbered amongft his Difci- 
ples; the popular Opinion being, that nothing 
could be done to purpofe in this Matter, that did 
not come from Pythagoras. 

2. The other is, that the Doctrine of the Difpen- 
fation ‘of Providence, by a Metempfychofis or tranf- 
migration of the Soul, though taught tn all the 
Myiteries, and an infeparable Part of a future 
State in all the Religions of Paganifm, fhould be- 
come to be efteemed the peculiar Dottrine of Pytha- 
goras. 

And here the Reader will pardon a fhort Di- 
ereffion, not a little illuftrating the Point we are 
upon. 

There is not a more extraordinary Book in all 
Antiquity, than the Metamorphofis of Ovid ; whe- 
ther we regard the Matter or the Form. The 
Tales appear monftroufly extravagant; and the 
Compofition irregular and wild: Had it been the 
Product of a dark Age, and a barbarous Writer, 


. Tbr teas °° aXES moras xe 1.9 ‘brarsy STs Bam poige Gy 
ew Ts TE as owes Tes aura ereaeg, use © rac woAITdas Tors x” 
awd taiigiwey res woaa:, Porph. de vit. Pyth. N° 54. 
4 Got, Ruf, tb. 2. z 
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we could have been content to have ranked it in 
the Clafs of our modern Orienta! Fables, as a Mat- 
ter of no Confequence. But when we confider it 
as wrote while Rome was in its Meridian of Know- 
ledge and Politenefs ; and by an Author, who, as 
appears from his Acquaintance with the Greek 
Tragic Writers, knew well what belonged to a 
Work or Compofition, we cannot but be fhocked 
at the grotefque Affemblage of its Parts: One 
would rather therefore diftruft one’s Judgment, 
and conclude the Deformity to be only in Appear- 
ance: which perhaps, on Examination, we fhali 
find to be the Cafe. Though it mutt be owned, 
the common Opinion feems to be fupported by 
Quintilian, the moft judicious Critic of Antiquity, 
who fpeaks of our Author and his Work, in thefe 
Words : = ut Ovidius lafcivire in Metamer- 
© pbofi folet, quem tamen excufare neceffitas potett, 
“© RES DIVERSISSIMAS IN SPECIEM UNIUS COR- 
“© PORIS COLLIGENTEM’.” 

But before we can come to this, we mutt con- 
fider the Origin of the ancient Fables in gene- 
ral. 

There are ¢wo Opinions concerning it. 

I. The fir is, of thofe who think them con- 
trived by the ancient Sages for Repofitories of their 
myfterious Wifdom ; and, confequently, that they 
are no lefs than zatural, moral, and divine Truths, 
fantaftically difguifed. The learned Reader will 
not need a Confutation of this Opinion: I fhal! on- 
ly obferve, it was well for Truth, that none of the 
ancient. Allegorifts entered upon their Tafk with 
any thing’ like the Spirit of our great Bacon’; the 
creative Power of whofe Genius {o nearly realized 
thefe Reveries, as fometimes to put us toa ftand, 


© Inftit. Orat. hb. 4. c.1, fab fin, 
€ De Sapientia Vererum. 


whether 
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whether we fhould not prefer the Riches and Beau- 
ty of his Imagination, to the poor and meagre 
Truth chat lies at bottom. 

But the Original of the Miftake may not be fo 
commonly attended to: |The Philofophers, I per- 
fuade myfelf, invented and revived this Way of 
Interpretation, as at two different Times, fo on 
two diferent Occafions. 

1. The ancient Greek Poets, the Repertories of 
Pagan Mythology, were in the Number of their 
moit reverenced Divines; and the Writings of FZo- 
mer a kind of facred Scripture: So that the Ab- 
furdities of the teTTerR beginning, as the Times 
grew polite and inquifitive, to-abate the popular 
Veneration for them; the Philofophers, who 
thought the eftablithed Worfhip concerned in their 
Support, invented this Method to cover and fecure 
their Reputation. 

2, What thefe began for the fake of their Theo- 
logers, their Succeffors continued for the fake of 
their Theology. For when the Propagaters of Chri- 
ftianity fet upon expofing the Abfurditics of vul- 
gar Paganifm, thefe Defenders of it feized the 
Way of Allegory to cover it from Ignominy: An 
Evafion, their Adverfaries could with no grace ob- 
ject to, while they borrowed that very Method to 
Jriritualize, forfooth, their facred Writings, which 
the Pagans had long ufed with more Pretence and 
better Judgment to make theirs rea/onable. 

Il. The ether Opinion of the Origin of the Fa- 
bles, is that which fuppofes them the Corruptions 
of Civil Hiftery, and confequently, as having their 
Foundation in real Facts; and this is unqueftiona- 
bly the true. It would lead me too far from my 
Subject, to fhew in this Place, which of the Fa- 
bles arofe from the Ambiguity of Words; which, 
trom the high Figures of Poctry; and which, from 

° the 
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the politic Reprefentations of Statefinen : and how the 
Paffion of Admiration procured an eafy Admittance 
into barbarous Minds, for all chefe various Delu- 
fions. 

But we muft not omit, that the Followers of 
this Opinion are divided into two Parties; ove of 
which would have the ancient Fables the Corrup- 
tion of profane Hiftory only 5 the otber, only of 
facred, 

This Jaf feems unfupported by every Thing but 
a pious Intention of doing Honour to the Bible : 
For by what we can collect from Pagan or even 
Fewifh Antiquity, the Hiftory of that People was 
Jefs celebrated or known, than of any People what- 
foever. But known or unknown, it is fomewhat 
hard, methinks, that they will not allow Greece the 
Honour of producing one fingle Hero; but thac 

they mutt be all fetched from Paleftine. One would 
have thought, the Number of the Pagan Worthies, 
and the Paucity of the Fewifd, might have induced 
our Critics to afford ¢ho/e fome home-fpun Heroes 
of a fecond Rate at leaft. But this, it feems, 
would Jook fo like a facrilegious Compromite, 
that an Expedient is contrived to leffen this Difpa- 
rity of Numbers: And Mofes alone is found to be 
Apollo, Pan, Priapus, Cecrops, Minos, Or Pag Ain- 
phion, Tirefias, Fanus, Evander, Romulus, and about 
fome twenty more of the Pagan Gods carn ae oes, 

So fays the learned and judicicus Mr. Huet*: who, 

not content to feize all he meets with as lawful 
-Prize within the Wafte of fabulous Times, makes 
cruel-Inroads into the cultivated Ages of Hitlto- 
ry, and -will {carce allow Roime to "ie its own. 
Founder*, 


: Demonftratio Evangelica. 
» Si fidem fequimur hiftorix, fabulofa pleraque de eo [Remulo] 


narrari. _ Prop. 4. §8. 
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Nay, fo jealous are they of this Fairy Honour 
paid to Scripture, that I have met with thofe who 
thought it much intrenched upon, to believe that 
there was any other Origin of human Sacrifices, 
than the Command to 4brabam to offer up his Son. 
This contending for fo ¢xtraordinary an Invention, 
puts one in mind of thofe Grammarians, who, out 
of a due Regard to the Glory of ancient Times, will 
not admit either the Great or Small Pox to be mo- 
dern Difcoveries, but vindicate thofe ineftimable 
Bleffings to all-knowing Antiquity. 

But he who wants to be convinced of the Folly 
of thefe Notions, can hardly do better than read 
over the Work! of one Mr. De Lavaur, the beft 
and lateft Supporter of them. 

The ofber Party then, who efteem the Fables a 
Corruption of Pagan Hiftory, appear in general 
to be right. But the Misfortune is, the Spirit of 
Syitem feems to have poffetfed thefe likewife, while 
they will allow nothing to Fewi/h Hiltory: For 
that Principle, which makes them admit the Ezy- 
ptian and Phenician to a Share with the Greciai, 
fhould reafonably have difpofed them to admit the 
Fewifh into Partnerfhip ; though it might perhaps 
bring the leaft Contribution. And he that does 
not fee“ that Philemon and Baucis is taken from the 
Story of Loft, muft be very blind: Though he! 

that 


1 Hipoire de la Fable conferée avec I Hifetre Sainte. Amit. 
Pop. . 

* La fable de Philemon & de Baucis — les perfonnages font in- 
connus, & j’en’ ai rien d’ intereffunt 4 en dire: car de penfer avec 
Mr. Huet, qu'elle nous cache |’ Hiftoire des Anges qui allerenr 
vifiter Abraham, c eft une de ces imaginations hazardées dans 
lefquelles ce favant Prelat, &@¢. Banter les Metam. d& Ovide, 
explic,des Fables 7, 8,9, & 10. Lib. &. ; 

) Voiex Lavaur. Hiflotre de la Fable.,Cap. Jasin & les Argo- 
nautes, X1a fin. — Aint cette fable ef toute compofce des traditions 
gxe tes Chanancens on Poéniciens avoient repanduis dans leurs voy- 

; Tie ages. 
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that can difcover the Expedition of the J/raclites 
from Egypt to Paleftine, in the Fable of the Argo- - 
nautes, is certainly bleft with the Gift of double 
Sight. 

Such was the general Original of the Lables: 
but we muft be a little more explicite concerning 
thofe in queftion, the MeTraMorPHOSES. 

The Metempfychofis was, as we have faid, the 
religious Method, amongft the Ancients, of ex- 
plaining the Ways of Providence; which, as they 
were feen to be unequal dere, were fuppofed to be 
rectified hereafter. But this Inequality was never 
thought fo great, as to leave no Foot-fteps of a Su- 
perintendency : For the People of old argued thus, 
— If there was no Inequality, nothing would want 
to be fet right, and if there was nothing but Ine- 
quality, there would be xo one to fet it right. So 
that a regular Providence, or none at all, equally 
fubverted their Foundation of a future State. 

It being then believed, that a Providence was 
adminiftred, though not with equal Vigour, both 
here and hereafter ; it was natural for them to fup- 
pofe that the Method might. be the fame. And 
as the Way of punifhing, in another State, was by 
a Tranfinigration of the Soul, fo in this, it was by a 
Transformation of the Body: the Thing being the 
fame, with only a little Difference of Ceremony in 
the Circumftances: the Soul, in the firft Cafe, 
going to the Body; and, in the latter, the Body 
to the Soul’: zhis being called the Metamorphofis ; 
and that the Metemp/ychofis. Thus, both one and 
the other made a Part of the popular Doctrine of 
Providence: And Minds, grofsly. paffioned, never 
want-Stories to confirm their Prejudices, What 


ages. On y woit des traits defigures par ces traditions, mais CeFr- 
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principally contributed to fix their Belief of the 
Metamorphofis was, in my Opinion, the {trange 
Eefiects of Afclauchely Habits. There was a com- 
mon Dittemper, arifing from this (abit, well 
known to the Ancients by the Name of the Ly- 
cantbropy; where the Patient fancied himfelf turn- 
ed into a Wolf, or other favage Animal. Why 
the vitiated Imagination fhould take this peculiar 
Ply, is not hard to account for, if we confider that 
this kind of Transformation made Part of the popu- 
lar Doctrine of Providence: For the religious Belief, 
we _ be affured, would work ftrongly on a dif- 
eafed Fancy, racked by a Confcioufnefs of Crimes, 
to which that //abit is naturally obnoxious; and, 
as it did in the Cafe of Nebuchadnezzar”, nile 
the Party conclude himfelf the Object of Divine 
Juftice. And that the vulgar Superitition general- 
Iy gives the Bias to ‘the ‘Extravagances of a dif- 
tempered Imagination, we have a familiar In- 
ftance: No People upon Earth are more fubject 
to atrabilaire Dilorders than. the Engli/b: Now 
while the Tales of Witches, and their Transfor- 
mations were believed, nothing was commoner in 
this Diftemper, than fuch fancied Changes by the 
Power of Witchcraft. But fince thefe Fables loft 
their Terror, quite diferent Whimfies, we find, 
have poffefied our melancholic People. 

Thefe fickly Imaginations therefore proceeding 
from the Impreffions of the religious Notion of 
the Metamorpholis, would, in their Turn, add 
great Credit to it; and then any Trifle would keep 
ic up; even an equivocal Appellation; which, I 
don’t doubt, hath often given birth to a particular 


™ Daniel's Predi€tion of this Monarch’s Difgrace, evidently 
fhews it to have been the Effect of divine Vengeance: Yet the 
Propher’s Account of the Circumftances of this Punifhment, feems 
to fhew ee it was infliéted by commen and natural Means. 


i. Fable, { 
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Fable, though oftener been made an after Imbel- 
lifhment to fupport it. 

Thus the Metamorpho/is arofe from the Doétrine 
of the Metemp/ychofis” ; and was indeed a Species 
of it, and, of courfe, a very confiderable Part of 
the Pagan Theology: So that we are not to won- 
der if feveral grave Writers made Collections of 
them ; as Nicander, Boeus, Callhjthenes, Dorotheus, 
Theodorus, Parthenius, and Adrian the Sophift. Of 
what kind thefe Collections were, we may fee by 
that of Antonius Liberalis, who tranfcribed from 
them: Thence Ovid cathered his Materials ; and 
formed them into a Poem on the moft grand and 
regular Plan, 4 popular Hiftory of Providence; care 
ried down from the Creation to his own Times, 
through the Egyptian, Phenician, Greek, and Roman 
Hiftories : And this in as methodical a Manner, as 
the Graces of Poetry would allow. 

And though to enliven his Work, he has follow- 
ed the Bent of his Nature, in intermixing here and 
there, ftories of the Loves of the Gods, which too 
their religious Traditions countenanced ; yet he al- 
ways keeps his End in view, by taking Care fre- 
quently to remind bis Reader, that thofe Punifh- 
ments were inflifted by the Gods for Impicly. Which 
appears to. have been the ufual Strain of the Writ- 
ers of Metamorphofes. “Ayes pty sv Devo erimav- 
Kdaipoves yoav: So long as they preferved their Piety 
to theGods, they were happy, being the conftant Pro- 
logue to a tragic Story. 

But this was not enough: The Poet, jealous as 
it were, of the fecret Dignity of his Compofition, 


n The Eaftern Fables are full of Merdmorphofess and tis obferv- 
able that thofe People, before they embraced Mahometanifm, 
were Pagans and Believers of the Metemp/ychofis. 

© Ant, Liberalis. Met. ¢. 11- 
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has towards the Conclufion, given the intelligent 
Reader a Mafter-key to his true Drift and Defign. 

We have obferved, that though theMetemp/ycho- 
jis was univerfally taught and believed, and that 
fong before Pythagoras yet the Greatnefs of his Re- 
putation, and another Caufe to be mentioned anon, 
made it in After-times, to be efteemed his peculiar 
characteriftic Doctrine. Now Ovid, by a Contriv- 
ance, which for its Juftice and Beauty equals any 
thing in Antiquity, feizes this Circumftance to 1n- 
ftruét his Reader in thefe two important Points: 
1. That his Poemis a popular Hiftory of Providence: 
And 2. That the Metempfychofis was the Original of 
the Metamorphofis. For in the Conclufion of his 
Book, he introduces Pythagoras teaching and ex- 
plaining the Tranfmigration of things to the Cro- 
toniates. This was ending his Work in that juft 
philofophic Manner, which the Cuftom of Antiqui- 
ry demanded, 

The bbé Banier not entering into this beautiful 
Contrivance, is puzzled? to account for Ovid’s 
bringing in Pythagoras {o much out of Courfe. The 
beft Reafon he can think of, is, that the Poet hav- 
ing finifhed the 4iforical Metamorphofis, goes on 
to the natural; which Pythagoras is made to deli- 
ver to the Crofomates. But this is nothing fo: The 
Poet has not finifhed the bifforical Metamorphofis: 
For when he has gone through the Epifode of the 
Crotoniates, he reaffumes' his Subject, the bifforical 
Metamorphofis, through the remaining Part of the 
Jaft book ; which ends with the Change of Ce/ar 
into a Comet. 

What hath been faid will, I prefume, tend to 
give us a different and higher Notion of this ex- 
traordinary Poem; and to leffen our Surprize at 


© Met. de Ovid & des Exp!. Hift. Tom. 3. 
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the Author’s Prefumption, in fo confidently prediét- 
ing immortality to his Performance. 


<¢ Jamque opus exegi: quod nec Jovis i ira, nec 
be ignis, 
¢¢ Nec poterit ferrum, nec edax abolere vetuftas. 


But to return to our Subject. From what hath 
been faid of Pythagoras’s Character, it appears, 
that he taught feveral Doctrines which he did not 
believe ; and cultivated Opinions merely on the 
Score of their Utility. Now we have the exprefs 
Teftimony of Timeus Locrus, that, in the Number of 
thefe, was the popular Doétrine of the Metemp/ychojis. 
This very ancient Pythagorean, after having faid*, 

that the inculcating the Doétrine of a future State 
of Rewards and Punithments, was neceflary to So- 
ciety, goes on in this Manner: — ‘ For as we 
«¢ fometimes cure the Body with unwholfome Re- 
¢< medies, when fuch as are moft wholfome have no 
<< Effect; fo we reftrain thofe Minds by fale Re- 
“ Hitio rss which will not be perfuaded by ¢rwe. 
‘© There is a Neceffity therefore of inftilling the 
«< Dread of thofe Forrricn Torments. As that 
«¢ the Soul fhifts and changes its Habitation ; that 
«¢ the Coward is ignominioufly thruft into a Wo- 
‘© man’s Form; the Murderer imprifoned within 
“the Furrofa Savage ; ; the Lafcivious condemned 
‘* to animate a Boar or Sow; the Vain and Incon- 
<< {tant changed into Birds; and the Slothful and 
«‘ Tenorant into Fifhes. The Difpenfation of all 
*¢ thefe things is committed in the fecond Period, 

« to Nemefis the Avenger ; together with the Fu- 
** ries, her Aflefiars, the Infpectors of human A- 
é¢ &tions; to whom God, the Sovereign Lord of 
*‘ all things, hath committed the Government of 


& See the firlt Set. of this Book 
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«© the World, replenifhed with Gods and Men, and 
*© other Animals ;( all which were formed after the 
: fice Model of the eternal and intellectual 
ke Idea") 

~ The Teftimony is precife ; and as this Notion 
of the Metempfichofis was an infeparable Part of the 
Doétrine of a future State of Rewards and Punifh- 
ments, if the Pythagoreans difbelieved the ove, they 
muft of Neceffity reject the other. 

But to fee the full Force of our Conclufion, it 
will be neceffary to explain, and inforce a Diftin- 
ction, which by being totally overlooked, has much 
embarraffed the whole Queftion. 

The Dottrine of the Metempfychofis, as it figni- 
fied a moral Defignation of Providence, was, as we 
have faid, believed by all Mankind; and origi- 
nally borrowed from Lgypt. But Pythagoras who 
had it from thence, with the reft of the World, 
gave it a different Modification ; and made the old, 
the Foundation of a zew Notion of it; namely, that 
the fuccefive Tranfition of the Soul into other Bodies, 
was physical and neceffary ; and exclufive of all moral 
Confiderations whatfoever, This was indeed peculiarly 
bis, and in the Number of the E/oteric Doctrines of 
his Schoo], delivered to be believed : And what 


T'Qe oh ae gant voraidics moxe uliaCenec, Eine mM. eben ToIs 
virenolaras’ ovlw a uyas cemeigloes Poudios Aolois, tine eM 
celta ernbic. Atlee J diva nats 6 TIMOQP 1AI ZENAI, 
wig ee lerdvowyay tay Yuya, © a ee Oesrwv, 5 Y/rverned onetvec, aol 
veers endido pce” a 5 pranperay, Fa Sneha copaile, work xoracw® 
Adlvwv 0’, és ouwy z xebmeuy moePas? xaPov > 19 meleaeur, és a) 
vay deegn gan aey iy 3% amegx luv, a pacdeay Goan atc lay, és Tap 
¥ iwdeau ideave emav]x > Tata cw dulce Buse a Nipecis 
OLYCVEROAVE, ov Outimors Taraxpavatoss xfovioss te, Tols tmor dons = 
avbewrrivoy. 045 8 wet lay elewa 9245 imérgepe Croseng ty norma, cup 
oer Ange py wa on Seay ve 5s abeirur, = Te a Dav Cay? doce dedce- 
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more, perhaps, than any other thing, contributed 
to make the popular Notion of the Metemp/ychofis, 
in the Senfe of a providential Difpenfation, to be 
efteemed his, though this laft was common to all; 
and taught by him, as appears from Yimeus, 
amonett the Exoteric Doctrines, whofe end was U- 
tility, and not Truth. 

How deftructive this real and peculiarly Pytha- 
goric Notion of a Metempfychofis was to the Do- 
ctrine of a future State of Rewards and Punith- 
ments ; Ovid, who well underftood the Secret of 
the Diftinétion, evidently perceived, where he makes 
Pythagoras, in delivering the E/oteric Dottrine of 
his School to the Crofoniates, reject a future State 
of Rewards and Punifhments, on the very Princi- 
ple of his own Metemp/ychofis, though the general 
Metempfychofis was an infeparable Part of that 
State : 


<¢ O genus attonitum gelidz formidine mortis, 
<¢ Quid Styga, quid tenebras, & nomina vana 
<c gimetis, 

<¢ Materiem vatum, falfique pericula mundi ? 

«¢ Corpora, five rogus Mamma, feu tabe vetuftas 

<s Abftulerit, mala poffe pati non ulla putetis. 

«c Morte carentanime: femperque priore relicta 

“« Sede, novis domibus vivunt, habitantque re- 
» © ceptge. 


The not attending to this Diftinétion has much per- 
plexed even the beft medern Writers on the Sub- 
. jet of Pythagoras. Mir. Dacier in his Life of that 
Philofopher, when.he comes to {peak of the Do- 
étrine of the Metempfychofis, advances crudely, that 
all Antiquity have been deceived in thinking Py- 
tbagoras really believed it. And for his Warrant, 
quotes the Paflage from Timeus, which we have 
given 
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given above. Mr. Le Clerc’, fcandalized at this 
Affertion, affirms as crudely, that he did believe it, 
and endeavours to prove his Point by divers Argu- 
ments, and Paffages of Antiquity: In which Dif- 
pute, neither of them being aware of the two diffe- 
rent Sorts of the Metempfychofis, have with much 
Confufion, equally divided the right and the 
wrong of the Queition between them. Dacier was 
furely in the Right, in fuppofing Pythagoras did 
not believe the Metemp/ycho/is, as it is delivered by 
his Difciple Zimeus; but in the Wrong to con- 
clude, that therefore, he believed noneat all. And 
Le Clere was in the Right, in thinking he did be- 
lieve fome fort of a Metempfychofis; but in the 
Wrong to maintain, that this fort was the popular 
moral Notion of it. Ina Word, the Proofs Dacier 
brings, conclude only againft his believing a moral 
Tranfmigration: and thofe Le Clerc oppofes, only 
for his believing a matural one. While neither, as we 
fay, apprehending there were two Kinds, the one 
common to all, the other peculiar to that Philofo- 
pher, they have both run into great Miftakes. 

I will beg leave to give one Inftance from Le 
Clerc; as it will contribute in general to illuftrate 
our Subject, and at the fame Time, give particu- 
Jar Light to the latter Part of the Paffage, we have 
but now quoted from Yimeus. Dacier had urged 
that Paffage, in Proof of. Pythagoras’s not believing 
the Metempfychofis; and Le Clerc the fame Paflage 
to prove he did, becaufe the Author in Conclufion 
exprefsly affirms, that the Di/penfation of the Metem- 
pfychofis is committed in the fecond Period to Nemefis 
the Avenger, “Anavle } radta tw IOTiga absddw of 
Niugois LYNAIEKPINE. Le Clerc having tranf- 
lated thefe Words, adds — 7’ai traduit ces dernieres 


€ Bibl. Choifie, Tom. 10. Art. 2. Sed. 5. 
paroles: 
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paroles de Timée mot pour mot, a fin que Von pit voir 
qwil parle ferieufement*, But whoever reads the whole 
Paffage, which fpeaks of the Doctrine as u/eful and 
not true, as plainly as Words can do it, will be 
forced to own that by Nemefis decrees, the Author 
meant, — it muft be taught that Nemefis decrees, 
But this Circumftance of Nemefis is remarkable ; 
and when explained, will put the Matter out of all 

ueftion. There were two kinds as we have faid 
of the Metemp/ychofis which the Pythagoreans taught, 
the Moral and the Natural. The J/atter they be- 
lieved ; the firft they did not. So that Timeus {peak- 
ing here of the Metempfychofis asa Fable, ufeful for 
the People to credit; left the Reader fhould mif- 
take him as meaning the watural, he adds the Cir- 
cumftance of Nemefis, to confine all he faid to the 
moral Metempfychofis. 

II. Prato is next in order: He likewife 
greatly affected the Character of Law-giver; and 
actually compofed Laws for feveral People, as the 
Syracufians and Cretans; but with what kind of 
Spirit we may judge, by his refufing that Employ- 
ment from the Thebans and Arcadians, as foon as he 
underftood they were averfe to Eguality of Poffe/fi-./ 
ons*. The Truth 1s, his philofophic Character, which’ 
was always predominant, as in Pythagoras the Le- 
giflative, gave his Politics a Caft of Refinement and 
Speculation, that made, his Schemes of Govern- 
ment very impracticable, and even unnatural: 

The only Greek Mafters he followed, were Py- 
thagoras, and Socrates: both thefe he much admired. 
From the firft he took his Fondnefs for Geometry, 
* his Fanaticjfm of Numbers, his Ambition for Law- 
giving, and the Doctrine of the “Metempfychojis. 
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From the latter, the Study of Morals, and Mode of 
Difputation. 

This was a monftrous Mifalliance: for could any 
thing be more inconfiftent than either the Chara- 
fer or the Philofopby of his Mafters? The one dog- 
miatized in the moft fublime and abftrufe Queftions 
of Nature; the otber gave up the cleareft, and moft 
vulgar, as quite incomprehenfible. The Samian 
Legiflator aimed only at Utility, and the moral 4- 
tbhenian laboured after Truth. 

We need not then any longer wonder at the 
Obfcurity of Contradiction, in which Plato’s Writ- 
ings are involved. Which had for its Caufe not 
only what arofe from the double Dotirine, a thing 
common to all the Philofophers, but what likewife 
proceeded from the joint Profeffion of two fo con- 
trary Philofophies. This Effect could not efcape 
the Notice of Eufebius —- Hear then (fays he) the 
Greeks themfélves, by their beft and moft powerful 
Speaker, one while rejecting, and another while again 
adopting the FABLES”. 

However it was the abftrufe Philofophy of Py- 
thagoras, he was moft attached to, for the fake of 
which, he affumed alfo the Legiflative Part, and in 
Imitation of his Mafter, travelled into Egypt ; and 
was initiated into the Myfteries of the Priefthood. 
Tt was this that made Xenophon, the faithful Follow- 
er of Socrates, fay, that Plato had adulterated the 
pure and fimple Philofophy of their Mafter ; and 
was IN LOVE with Egypt, and the monftrous W7i/- 
com of Pythagoras. “Aivals yexdn, 2% tis TIvda- 
woes teegludys coQlas. 

put of all the Egyptian Inventions, and Pythagoric . 
Prastices, nothing pleafed him more than that of 
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the double Doffrine, and the Divifion of his Auditors 
into the Exoteric and Efoteric Claffes: He more 
profefiedly than any other, avowing thofe Princi- 
ples, on which that Diftinction was founded, fuch 
as, ——~ tbat it is for the Benefit of Mankind, that they 
foould be often deceived — that there are fome Truths 
it is not fit the People fhould know — that the World 


is not to be entrufted with the true Notion of God: | 
And more openly philofophifing upon that Di- — 
ftinGtion in his Writings: Asin his Books of Laws, 
which we fhall fee prefently were of the Evxoteric' 


kind, where he defends the popular Opinion which 
held the Sun, Moon, Stars, and Earth, to be Gods, 
againft the Theory of Avaxagoras, that taught the 
Sun was a Mafs of Fire, the Moon an habitable 
Earth, &%c. His great Objection to the xew Phi- 
lofophy, as he calls it, being that it was an Inlet to 
Atheifm: For the common People, when they 
once found thofe to be no Gods, which they had 
conceived fuch, would be apt to conclude there 
were none at all: And yet in his Cratylus, which 
was of the Efoteric kind, laughing at the Ancients 
for worfhiping the Sun and Stars as Gods, 

In a Word, the Ancients thought this Diftin- 
&ion of the double Dotirixe, fo neceflary a Key to 
Plato’s Writings, that they compofed Difcourfes 
onic. Numenius, a Pythagoreanand Platonift both 
in one, wrote a Treatife (now loft) of the fecret Do- 
éfrines; that is, the real Opinions of Plato, ak 
tiv Wadraves Sorppyrev *; which would probably, 
have given great Light to our prefent Queftion, 
had it wanted it. But A/binus an old Platonift, has 
' in fome Meafure fupplied this lofs, by his Introdu- 
Etion to the Dialogues of Plato’, From whence it 
_ appears, that thofe very Books, in which Plate 
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details out the Doctrine of a future State of Re- 
wards and Punifhments, are all of the Exotertc kind. 
For in that Clafs, A/binus ranks * the Criton, Phedo, 
Minos, Sympofium, Laws, Epiftles, Epinomis, Me- 
nexcnus, Clitopbon, and Pbilebus. 

There is an odd Paffage in Cicero*, which feems 
to regard the Phedo in this very Light, of a mere 
Lxoteric Compofition, as it concerns the Doctrine 
of a future State of Rewards and Punifhments, The 
Auditor is advifed to read the Phedo, to confirm 
his belief in this Point; to which he replys — feci 
mebercule, et quidem fepius: fed NESCIO QUOMODO 
dum lego affentior: cum pofui librum, et mecum ipfe de 
imimortalitate animorum capi cogitare, affentio omnis 
illa elabitur, ‘The only reafonable Account I can 
sive of this Reflexion is, that the Phedo being an 
Exoteric Dialogue, and wrote for the People, was 
efteemed by the Learned, asa kind of philofophi- 
cai Romance: But while a Reader, though in the 
Secret, is aCtually intent upon fuch 2a Work (if like 
this, a Mafter-piece for Style and Compofition) he 
is {o captivated with the Charms and Lenocinium of 
thofe Ornaments, that he forgets for a Moment, 
the Drift of the Author, and falls into the vulgar 
Impofition. But having thrown the Book afide, 
grown cool, and reflected on thofe Principles con- 
cerning God and the Soul, held in common by the 
Philojophers (of which more hereafter) all the 
bright Colouring difappears, the real Defign ob- 
trudes itfelf, ef affentio omuis illa elabitur. A par- 
alle} Paffage in Seneca’s Epiftles, will explain, and 
feems to juftify this Interpretation. ‘* Quomodo 
** moleftus eft jucundum fomnium videnti, qui ex- 
*‘citat: aufert enim voluptatem, etiamfi falfam,. 
«* eflectum tamen vera habentem: fic epiftola tua 

2 Cap. > f E 
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“¢ mihi fecit injuriam; revocavit enim me cogita- 
“¢ tioni apte traditum, et iturum, fi licuiffet, ul- 
“< terius. Juvabat de @eternitate animarum querere, 
“© imo mehercule credere. Credebam enim facile o- 
“* pinionibus magnorum virorum, rem gratifimam 
<* promittentium magis quam probantium ! Dabam me 
“ fpei tante. jam eram faftidio mihi, jam reli- 
“© guias zetatis infraéte contemnebam, in immen~ 
“* fum illud tempus et in poffeflionem omnis evi 
** tranfiturus: cum fubito experrectus fum, epiftola 
«* tua accepta, et tam bellum fomnium perdidi. 

The Platonic Philofophy being then entirely Py- 
thagorean in the Point in Queftion, and this /atter 
rejecting the Doétrine of a future State of Rewards 
and Punifhments, we might fairly conclude them 
both under the fame Predicament. 

But as Plato is efteemed the peculiar Patron of 
this Doétrine ; chiefly, I fuppofe, on his being the 
firft who brought Reafons for the Eternity of the Soul: 
Primum de animorum eternitate non folum fenfiffe idem 
guod Py THAGORAS, fed RATIONEM ¢éliam attuliffe, 
fays Tully; on this account, it will be proper to be 
a little more particular. 

1, Firft then, it is very true, that Plato has ar- 
gued much for the Eternity, or, if you will, for 
the Immortality of the Soul. But to know what fort 
of Immortality he meant, we need only confider 
what fort of Arguments he employs. Now zbef, 
which he was fo famous for inventing and inforcing, 
were natural and metaphyfical, fetched from the Ef- 
fence and Qualities of the Soul ; which therefore 
_ concluded only for its Permanency; and:this he cer- 
tainly believed. But forany moral Arguments, from 
which only a future State of Rewards and Punifh- 
. ments can be deduced, he refolves them all into Tra- 
dition, and the Religion of his Country, Kafoimee 6 
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vousg 6 watesos Adye, as he expreffes it in his twelfth 
Bock of Laws. 

2. As the inventing Reafons for the Immorta- 
lity of the Soul, was one Caufe of his being efteem- 
ed the grand Patron of this Belief ; fo another was 
his famous Refinement (for it was indeed bis) of 
the natural Metempfycbofis, the peculiar Doctrine of 
the Pythagoreans. This natural Metempfychofis, was, 
as we have faid, that the fucceffive Tranjition of the 
Soul into other Bodies was phyfical and ueceffary, and 
exclufive of all moral Defignation whatfoever, , Plato, 
on receiving this Notion from his Mafter, gave it 
this additional Improvement, namely, that thofe 
Changes and Tranfitions were the Purgations of im- 
pure Minds, unfit, by Reafon of the Pollutionsithey bad 
contratled, to re-afcend the Place from whence they 
came, and rejoin that Subfiance from whence they were 
difcerped 5 and confequently, that pure immaculate Souls 
were exempt from this Tranfmigration. Thus Plato’s 
Metempfychofis (which was as peculiar‘his, as. the 
other was Pythagoras’s) feemed to have fomething of 
amoral Defignation in it, which his Matter’s had 
not; nor did “tt like that, neceflarily fubject all to it, 
without Diftinétion; or for the fame Length of 
time: in this then they differed. But how much they 
both agreed in excluding the Notion of all future 
State of Reward and Punifhment, will be feen when 
in the next Section, wecome to fhew what a kind 
of Exiftence it was, that Pythagoras and Plato, af- 
forded to the Soul, when it had rejoined that uni- 
verfal Subftance, from which it was difcerped. 

3. However it is very true, that in his Writings 
he much inculcates the Doétrine of a future State of . 
Rewards and Punifhments. But how? always in 
the‘groffeft Senfe ofthe Populace. That the Souls 
of ill’ Men defcended into Affes and Swine , — that the 
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three fudges of Hell, and talks of Stix, Cocytus, A- 
cheron, €8c. and all with fo much Serioufnefs’, as 
fhews he had a mind to be believed. But did he 
himfelf believe them? we may be affured he did 
not: for being the moft fpiritualized of the Phi- 
lofophers, had he really believed a future State of 
Rewards and Punifhmenrs, he would have refined 
and purified ir, 2s he did the Dottrine of the E- 
ternity of the Soul, which he certainly believed. 
But he has as good as told us what he thought of 
it, in his Epinomis ; where writing of the Condition 
of a good and wife Man after Death, he fays, of 
whom, whether I be in jeft or in earneft, I con- 
flantly affirm, €8c°. And more plainly, in his 
Commentary on Timeus, where he agrees to his 
Author’s Opinion of the ForEIGN ToRMENTS, 
4. In Confirmation of all this, we obferve in 
the laft Place, that the moft intelligent of the An- 
cients, regarded what Plato faid of a future State 
of Rewards and Punifhments, as faid in the Exoteric 
Way to the People, and notbelieved by himfelf. 
The famous Stoic Chry/ippus*, when he blames 
Plato, as not rightly deterring Men {rom Injuftice, 
by frightful Stories of future Punifhments, takes it 
for granted that Plato himfelf gave no Credit to 
them: For he turns his Reprehenfion, not againft 
that Philofopher’s wrong Belief, but his wrong ‘fudg- 
ment, to imagine fuch childifh Terrors* could be 
ufeful to the Caufe of Virtue. 5 
Strabo plainly declares himfelf of the fame O- 
pinion, when fpeaking of the Indian Brachmans, 
he fays, that they bad invented Fables in the Manner 
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of Plato, cencerning the Immortality of the Soul, and 
a future Fudgment , and other things of the fame Na- 
tare 

Celfus owns that all Plato tells us of a future 
State, and the happy Abodes of the Virtuous, is 
an Allegory, «* Bue what ({ays he) we are to un- 
‘* derftand by thefe things, is not eafy for every 
‘““ one to find out. To be Mafter of this, we mutt 
‘¢ be able to compreliend his Meaning, when he 
‘< fiys, — they cannot, by Reafon of their Imbecillity 
and Slugeijbnefs, penetrate into the bigheft Region. 
But was their Nature vigorous enough to rare itfelf 
to fo fublime a Contemplation, then would they come to 
underfland, that this was the true Heaven, and the 
true Trradiation®, Thefe remarkable Words, be- 
fides the general Conclufion to be drawn from them, 
confirm what we have faid of the peculiar Platonic 
Metempfyciofis, For here Celfus refolves all Plato’s 
Meaning, in his Reprefentations of a future State 
of Rewards and Punifhments, into ‘bat, and we 
fhall fee hereafter, that tbat was refolved into the 
Reunion of the Soul with the divine Nature, when 
it became vigorous enough to penetrate the bigheft 


Region. 
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We now come to the Peripatetics and Stoics, who 
will give us much lefs Trouble. For thefe having 
in fome Degree, though not quite, thrown off the 
Legiflative Character, fpoke much opener again{t 
a future State of Rewards and Punifhments. That 
the Difference in this Point, between them and the 
Platonifts, was only from lefs to more referve, ap- 
pears from their all having the fame common Prin- 
ciples of philofophifing, as we learn from Cicero”. 

Ill. Artstorre was the Difciple of Plato, and 
his Rival. This though it difpofed him to take 
a different Rout to Fame, ina Province yet unoc- 
cupied, and to throw off the Legiflative Chara- 
ter; yet this very Emulation fet him upon Writ- 
ing Books of Laws and Politics, in Oppofition to 
his Mafter ; whom he takes cvery Opportunity to 
contradict. . 

He obferved indeed the ancient Method of the 
double Doétrine, but with lefs Caution and Referve. 
For whereas the Pythagoreans and Platonifts kept 
this Practice amongft the Secrets of their Schools, 
he feems willing that all the World fhould take 
Notice of it, by giving public Dire¢tions to diftin- 
guifh the two Kinds‘. Accordingly, in his Nico- 
machian Ethics, he expreffes himfelf without any 
Ceremony, and in the moft dogmatic Way, againit 
a future State of Rewards and Punifhments. Death 
(fays he) is of all things the moft Terrible. lor it 
is the final Period of Exiftence, And beyond that, it 
appears, there is neither gocd nor evil for the dead 
Man to dread cx hope*. 

“IV. Zeno the Founder of the Porch, followed 
the Mode in Writing of Laws, and a Republic ; 
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agreeably to this part of his Character, we find by 
Laéiantius, that he taught'a future State of Re- 
wards and Punifhments in the very Terms of 
Plato: Effe inferos Zenon Stoicus docuit,; & fedes 
qiorum ab imps effe diferetas 5 EP illos quidem quiclas 
ac delecabiles incolere regiones, bos vero luere pernas 
in tenebrefis locts atque in ceni voraginibus borrendis'. 
And yet not to mention that his follower Chrv/ip- 
pus laughed at thefe things, asthe moft childith of 
all Terrors ; , we know the philofophic Principle of 
his School was, that the Soul died with the Body™ 
Indeed to compliment their wife Man, they taught 
that £75 Soul held it out till the general Conflagra- 
tion: By which, we fhall fee they meant juft no- 
thing, when we come to {peak of their Opinion 
concerning the Nature and Duplicity of the Soul. 
Flowever, it was not long before the Stoics quite 
laid afide the Legiflative Character ; for which their 
Matter appears to have had no Talent, as we may 
judge by what he lays down in his Republic, — that 
States foould not bufy aac in erefling Tem- 
ples s for we ought not to think that there is any thing 
boly, or facred, or — de rye ves aily real Eficem, in 
the Work of Mafons and Labourers*, The Man had 
forgot fure that he was ag aweiting Laws for a Com- 
munity, while he thus impertinently philofophifes 
to the Sfeical Sage. The Truth is, this Seét had 
never any Name for Legiflation: And fo in time, 
as we fay, laid the Study of it quite afide; and 
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then wrote without the Jeaft Referve, againft a tu- 
ture State of Rewards and Punifhments, 

Thus Epiéfetus, a thorough Stoic, if ever there 
wasany, {peaking of Death, fays, ‘* But whither 
<¢do you go? no where to hurt you: You return 
<* from whence you came: To a friendly Confo- 
“¢ ciation with your kindred Elements: What their 
‘e was of the Nature of Fire in your Compofition, 
“* returns to the Element of Fire; what ther. was of 
«s Farth, to Earth; what of Air, to Air; and of 
«© Water, to Water. There is neither Hell, Ache- 
“* ron, Cocytus, or Pyriphlegethon®. 

Seneca, in his Confolation to Marcia, Daughter of 
the famous Cremutius Cordus the Stoic, is not at all 
behind him, tn the frank avowal of the fame Prin- 
ciples. ‘* Cogita, nullis defunétum malis affici. 
<* [}la quze nobis Inferos faciunt terribiles, fabulam 
‘¢ effe. Nullas imminere mortuis tenebras, nec car- 
“¢ cerem, nec flumina flagrantia igne, nec oblivi- 
‘© onis amnem, nec tribunalia, & reos & in illa li- 
‘© bertate tam Jaxa ullos iturum Tyrannos. Lufe- 
‘¢ runt ifta poeta, & vanis nos agitavere terroribus, 
*< Mors omnium dolorum et folutio eft, et finiss_ , 
“ultra quam mala noftra non excunt, que nos in » 
‘¢ illam‘tranquillitatem, in qua, antequam nafcere- 
mur, jacuimus, reponit?. 

Having gone through thefe four famous Schools, 
I fhould We have clofed the Section, but that I 
imagined the curious Reader would be defirous to 
know what Crcero thought on this important 
Queftion. Cicero, who finithed the Conquetts of 
his Countrymen in Greece, and brought home in 
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Triumph, the only Remains of thetr Grandeur 5 
their Philofophy and Eloquence?. The Difficulty, 
in getting to the real Sentiments of this prodigious 
Man, is fo very great, that I might be well ex- 
cufed, if I deolined this Enquiry, Sink left it to be 
determined, as, J will venture ro foretell the Pu- 
blic, every Queftion that regards Cicero, will be 
with the utmott Precifion, by an excellent Author, 
from whom we may fhortly expect toe Life of this 
illuftrious Romay: but as Cicero’s Opinion has a 
near relation to our Queftion, we will endeavour 
to difcover it. J 

There are, as we faid, almoft infuperable Diffi- 
culties in getting to his real Sentiments. I fhall 
mention fome ot the chief. 

1. As, farft, that which arifes from the Practice 
of the Double Dottrine, a Thing common to all the 
Greek Philofophy ; how much it contributed to 
hide the real Sentiments of the Writer, we have 
feen above. That Tully followed this Method, ap- 

ears from his Letters to Aiticus' ; where he calls 
Plato, who was moft immerged in it, his God, 
Deus ille nofter Plato. 

2. Another Difficulty arifes from the peculiar 
Genius of the Sect he efpoufed, namely, the ew 
Academy, which, as we have feen above, was en- 
tirely /ceptical; and profeffed a Way of philofo- 
phifing, in which there was no room either to iz- 
terfere with their own Opinions, or indeed to have 
any. It is true, was we to confider Tully as a ftridt 
Academic, in the Grecian Senfe of adhering to a 
Sect, our Enquiry would be at an End; or as ri- 
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diculous as to fearch for a blind Man’s Judgment 
cf Colours: but he profeffed this Philotophy in a 
much laxer Way, as we fhall now fee, 

3. Which leads us to another Difficulty, arifing 
from the Manner, in which the Greek Philofophy 
was received in Jtaly. The Romans were in their 
Manners and Difpofitions little qualified for fpe- 
culative Sciences: When they had got footing, 
and eftablifhed the Commerce of Arts in Greece, 
they at firft entertained great Jealoufies of their 
Sophifts, and ufed them roughly: And it was 
long before they could be perfuaded to think fa- 
vourably of Men, who profeffed themfelves always 
able and ready to difpute for or againft Virtue in- 
differently. And even then, their Philofophy was 
introduced: into Rome, but as a more refined Spe- 
cies of Luxury. The Romans being far from the 
Grecian Humour, jurare in verba Magiftri, they 
regarded the Doctrines of the Sect they efpoufed, 
not as a Rule of Life; but only as a kind of Furni- 
ture for their Rhetoric Schools; to enable them to 
invent readily, and reafon juitly in Affairs of Life. 
Tully, who beft knew on what footing it was re- 
ceived, where he ridicules Cato for an unfafhiona- 
ble Fellow, tells us this: Hee homo ingeniofiffimus 
M. Cato autioribus eruditiffimis indultus, arripuit, 
NEQUE DISPUTANDI CAUSA, UT MAGNA PARS, 
fed ita vivendi*, The leaft, then, we may conclude 

” “bin 

! Orat. proMuren. It muft be owned, that thefe Words at 
firft fight feem to have a quite different Signification; namely, 
that the particular Principles of the Stoics avere efpoufed for their Ule 
in Difputation; For it is to be obferved, that this Set was moft 
famous for cultivating the Art of Logic; fo that the Followers of 
it were more frequently called Dia/ectici than Stoic?. Notwith- 
ftanding I am perfuaded the other Senfe is the true. Tuy intro- 
duces his Obfervation on Cafo’s Singularity in thefe Words: ‘ Et 
** quoniam non eft nobis hxc oratio habenda aut cum imperita 


** multitudine, aut in aliquo conyentu agreftium, audacius paulo 


F de 
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from hence is, that Tully, laughing at thofe who 
efpoufed a Sect vivendi caufa, did himfelf efpoufe 
the Academic, difputandi caufa: which indeed he 
frankly enough confeffes to his Adverfary, in this 
very Oration: ‘* Fatebor enim Cato, me quoque 
“¢ in adolefcentia, diffi/im ingenio meo, quefiffe adju- 
“¢ menta dotirine”’ Which, in other Words, is, 
I myfelf efpoufed a Seét of Philofophy, for its Ufe 
in Difputation. This flippery Way, therefore, of 
profeffing the Greek Philofophy, muft needs add 
much to the Difficulties of getting to the Writer’s 
rea] Sentiments. 

4. A fourth Difficulty arifes from Tully's End 
and Defign in writing his Philofophical Works ; 
which was, not to deliver his own Opinion on any 
Point, but to explain to his Countrymen, in the 
moft intelligible manner, whatfoever the Greeks 
had taught on every Article, whether of fpecula- 
tive or practical Knowledge: in the Execution of 
which Defign, no Sect could fo well ferve his pur- 
pofe as the New Academy, whofe Principle was, 
jot to interfere with their own Opinions: And a Paf- 
fage, in the firit Book of his Academic Queftions, 
inclines me to think, he then efpoufed it, when he 
firft entered on that Defign. Varro, one of the 
Dialogifts fays to him: — Sed de teipfo quid eft quod 
auaio? Tully anfwers, Quanam de re? Varro re- 


‘* de fiudiis bumanitatis, que & mihi & vobis nota & jucunda 
“*funt, difputabo.” Here he exprefsly declares that his Defign 
is, not to give his Thoughts of the Stoics in particular, though 
they furnifhed the Occafion ; but of the Greek Philofophy in ge- 
neral, de fiudiis humanitatis. He then enumerates the Storcal 
Paradoxes, and concludes —- Hee homo ingeniofifimus AZ. C, 
arripuit, €%¢. But had it been his Intention to have con- 
fined the Obfervation above to the Stoical Seét, on account of 
their great Name in Logic, he muft have faid sane, not hack: 
it being their Logic, not their Paradoxes, that was of ufe in their 
Difputations. ; ; 


y -_, plies, 
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plies, ReliamatevVETEREM JAM, traclari autem 
novaM. The Change then was late; and after 
the Ruin of the Republic, when Cicero had Lei- 
fure, in his Recefs, to project that grand Defign: 
So that a learned Critic appears to have been mif- 
taken, when he fuppofed, this Choice was made 
in his Youth. This Seé, fays he [namely, the New 
Academy] did beft agree with the vaft Genius and 
ambitions Spirit of Younc Cicero’. 

5. But the principal Difficulty arifes from the 
feveral various Characters he fuftained in Life, and 
in his Writings; that habituated him to feign and 
difflemble his Opinions: in which, though he acted 
neither a weak nor unfair Part, yet certainly a ve- 
ry impenetrable one, with regard to his own Opi- 
nions. He may be confidered under the Characters 
of an Orator, a Statefman, and a Philofopher ; 
all equally perfonated ; and no one more the real 
Man, than the other: but each taken up, and laid 
down, for the Occafion : as appears by the nume- 
rous Inconfiftencies he maintained in the Courfe of 
his fuftaining them. In his Oration de Haru/p. re- 
Jpon. in Senatu, when the popular Superttition was 
inflamed by prefent Prodigies, he gives the high- 
eft Character of the Wifdom of their Anceftors, 
as the Founders of the Eftablifhed Religion: ga 
vero primum babeo auctores ac magiflros religionum 
colendarum majores noftros: quorum mibi tanta fuiffe 

fapientia videtur, ut fatis fuperque prudentes fint; qui 
illorum prudentiam, non dicam affequi, fed, quanta 
fuerit, perfpicere pofint. Yet in his Treatife of 
_ Laws, as the Reader has feen above’, he frankly 
declares, that the Folly of their Anceftors bad fujfered 
many Depravities to be brought into Keligion. Here 

* Remarks upon a late Difcourfe of Free-thinking, Part 2. 
Rem. 53. 

8 See Book II. Se&. 6, 
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the Philofopher confuted the Statefman; as, in 
another Inftance, the Statefman feems to have got 
the better of the Philofopher. He defends the Pa- 
radoxes of the Stoics in a Philofophical Differta- 
tion: But in his Oratipn for Murena, he ridicules 
thofe Paradoxes in the freeft manner. Nor under 
one and the fame Character, at one and the fame 
Time, is he more confiftent: In the Orations againft 
Catiline, when he fpeaks of the Confpiracy to the 
Senate, he reprefents it as the moft deep laid De- 
fien, that had infected all Orders and Degrees of 
Men amoneft them: Yet, when he opens the fame 
Affair to the People, he fpeaks of it as only the 
wild and diffolute Frolic of a’ few fenfelefs Defpe- 
radoes; it being neceffary for his Purpofe, that 
the Senate and People fhould view the Confpiracy 
in thofe two different Lights. 

We meet with Numbers of the like Contradi- 
ctions, delivered in his own Perfon, under his Phi- 
Jofophic Character. Thus, in his Books of Divina- 
tion, he combats all Augury, &@c. And yet, in 
his Philofophic Treatife of Laws, he delivers him- 
felf in favour of their Truth, in fo ferious and po- 
{itive a manner, that it is difficult not to believe 
him in earneft. In a Word, he laughed at the 
Opinions of the State, when he was amongft the 
Philofophers ; he laughed at the Doctrines of the 
Philofophers, when he was cajoling an Affembly ; 
and he laughed heartily at both when withdrawn 
amongi{t his Friends in a Corner: nor, which is 
the worft Part of the Story, has he given us any 
Mark to diftinguifh his Meaning: For, in his 
Academie Queftions”, he is ready to fwear he al- © 
ways {peaks what he thinks : — Furarem per Fovem 
Dedjque Penates me &8 ardere fludio veri repzriendi, 


mE. A. Seitz. 
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&F ea fentire que dicerem. Yet, in his Nattre of the 
Gods*, he has ftrangely changed his Note: Qui 
autem requirunt, quid quaque de re ipft fentiamus, cu- 
riofius id faciunt quam neceffe eft. 

If it be afked then, in which of his Writings we 
have any reafonable Affurance of his real Senti- 
ments? I reply, fcarce in any but his piles. 
Nor is this faid to enervate any ftrong Evidence 
that may be found in his other Works, in favour 
of a future State of Rewards and Punifhments: On 
the contrary, there are many very fignal Inftances 
of his Difbelief, as far as we can hazard a Judg- 
ment of his Mind: as in his Offices, which bids the 
faireft of any to be tpoke from his Heart, he de- 
livers himfelf to purpofe again{ft it; as will appear 
in the next Section, And in his Oration for Clz- 
entius to the Judges, he fpeaks with yet more 
Force for the contrary Opinion: — ‘* Nam nunc 
«© quidem quid tandem illi mali mors attulit? nifi 
‘© forte ineptiis ac fabulis ducimur, ut exiltimemus, 
‘<< illum apud inferos impiorum fupplicia perferre, 
“+ &3c, Que fi falfa funt, id quod omnes intelli- 
“© onnt, guid ei tandem, alind mors eripuit preter fen- 
“© fm doloris”? I would only defire the Reader to 
obferve, that the Argument in the latter Part of 
the, Period proves ¢Jis, at leaft, if 1t proves no 
more, that we have not concluded amifs, when, 
from feveral Quotations interfperfed throughout 
this Work, in which a Difbelief of the common 
Notion of a future State of Rewards and Punifh- 
ments is implied, we have inferred the Writer’s 

Difbelief of the Doétrine in general. 
~ Nor will moft of sbofe Paffages, which are ufu- 
ally brought in proof of Tully’s believing the Jm- 
mortality of the Soul, ftand in any account againft 


* Lib. 1, Se&. 5. 
as thefe 
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thefe: becaufe, as will be fhewn in the next Se- 
ction, they beft agree to a kind of Immortality very 
confiftent with a thorough Difbelief of a future 
State of Rewards and Punithments. 

It is only then (as we fay) in his Epiftles to his 
Friends, where we fee the Man divefted of the 
Politician and the Sophift: And there he profeffes 
his Difbelief of a future State of Rewards and Pu- 
nifhments in the frankeft manner. In his Epiftle 
to" Torquatus”, he fays: — ™ Sed. Hee Confolario 
smlevis teres, “Hia@eraviot, Guaviceur pera. eae 
“HeertenutonmemNec..enim ‘dumeero, angar alla, re 
<¢ cum omni vacem culpa: et/f non ero, fenfu omnino 
secanebo,”” “Neaing toithefanie Perfon” j= << We- 
<< inde quod mihi ad confolationem commune te- 
swcum city fi jany vocar*ad exitunY vite, nono 
<< ea Republica avellar, qua carendum effe doleam, 
“6 prefertim cum id fine ullo fenfu futurum fit.” And 
again to his Friend Torawius* : — ** Cum confilio 
‘© profici nihil poffit, una ratio videtur, quicquid 
“sevenerit, ferre moderate, precfertim cum omnium 
“6 rerum mors fit extremum.’ That Cicero here 
fpeaks his real Sentiments, is beyond all queftion. 
Thefe are Letters of Confolation to his Friends, 
when he himfelf, by reafon of the ill State of pu- 
blic Affairs, much wanted Confolation: A Seafon 
when Men have lea{t Difguife, and are moft dif- 
pofed co lay open their whole Hearts. 


«¢ Nam*verz voces tum demum pectore ab imo 
<¢ Fyiciuntur, & eripitur Persona manet Res. 
Lucret, 


I will beg Leave to conclude this Section with ° 
one general Obfervation on the whole. We have 


elie. 6. capg. , * Lib. 6. Ep. 4.. - 
Lib. GO. Ep. 21. 
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feen the Philofophers, of every Sect, one while 
{peaking direétly for, and another while, as di- 
rectly againft a future State of Rewards and Pu- 
nifhments, without intimating the leaft Change in 
their Principles, or making the leaft Hefitation in 
their Profeffions: So that either we muft hold them 
guilty of the moft grofs and vifible Contradittions, 
which their Characters will not fuffer us to con- 
ceive of them; or elfe admit the Explanation given 
above of the Double Dottrine, and the different 
Methods of their exoteric and efoteric Difcipline. 


SECT We 


OTWITHSTANDING the full Evidence of the 

_laft Section, I fufpect, the general Prejudice 
fupported by the Reafonablenefs of the Doérine it- 
felf, will yet be apt to make the Reader fufpend 
his affent to our Conclufion, 

J fhall therefore, in the laft place, explain the 
Causes that kept the Philofophers from believing : 
which will appear to have been fundamental Prin- 
ciples.of the ancient Greek Philofophy ; and alto-' 
gether inconfiftent with the Doétrine of a future 
State of Rewards and Punifhments. 

But to give what we have to fay its due Force, 
it will be proper to premife, that the Conftitution 
of the Greek Philofophy, being above meafure 
refined and fpeculative ; it ufed always to’ be 
determined by metaphyfical rather than by ‘moral ' 
Principles, and to {tick to all Confequences, how 
abfurd foever, that were feen to arife from fuch 
‘Principles, °. : ) 

Of this, we have a famous Inftance in the an- 
cient Democritic Philofophy : which holding, that 
not only Senfations, but even the Cogitations of the 
Mind, were the mere Paffion of the Thinker ;-and 

: fo, 
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fo, all Knowledge and Underftanding the fame 
Thing with Senfe; the Confequence was, that 
there could not poffibly be any Error of falfe Judg- 
ment ; becaufe all Paffion was true Paffion, and 
all Appearance true Appearance. From hence it 
followed, that the Sun and Moon were no bigger 
than they feemed: and thefe Men of Reafon chofe 
rather to avow this Confequence, than renounce 
the metaphyfical Principle that led them to it. 

So well fupported, we fee, is that Cenfure which 
a celebrated French Writer paffes upon them : — 
Quand les philofophes 8° entétent une fois d’ un prejugé, 
als font plus incurables que le peuple méme parce 
qu’ ils 8° entétent czalement &8 du prejugé & des fauffes 
vatfons dont ils le foutiennent?. 

The Reverence and Regard to metaphyfical 
Principles being fo great, we fhall fee, that the 
Greek Philofophers muft of Neceffity rejeé&t the 
Doctrine of a future State of Rewards and Punith- 
ments, how many admirable moral Arguments fo- 
ever there be in fupport of it, when we come to 
fhew, that there were two METAPHYSICAL PRIN- 
cIpLEs concerning Gop and the Sout, univerfal- 
ly embraced by all, which direétly overthrow this 
whole Notion of a future State. 

The firft Principle then, which led the Philofo- 
phers to conclude againft a future State of Re- 
wards and Punifhments, was this: THAT Gop 
COULD NEITHER BE ANGRY NOR HURT ANY 
one: Which Yz/ly affures us was held univerfally, 
as well by thofe who believed a Providence, as by 
thofe who did not: — At hoc quidem COMMUNE 
EST OMNIUM PHILOSOPHORUM, 20m eorum modo - 
qui Deum nibil habere ipfum negotit dicunt, & nibil 
exbibere altert: fed eorum etiam qui’ Deum. femper 


b Fentanelle. Hip. des Oracles. © Offic. Lib. 3. cap. 28. 
; | agere 
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apere aliquid €8 moliri volunt, NUMQUAM NEC IRA- 
sc1 Deum NEC NocEeRE‘S. What Conclufions fol- 
low from this Principle, againft a future State of 
Rewards and Punifhments, in the Opinion of Cicera 
himfelf, we ihall now fee. He is here commend- 
ing Regulus for preferring the Public Good to his 
own; and, the Aoneft, to the propitable; in dif- 
fuading the Releafe of the Carthaginian Prifoners, 
and returning back to certain Mifery, when he 
might have fpent his Age at home in Peace and 
Pleafure. All this he obferves was done out of 
regard to his Oath. But it may, perhaps, fays 
he, be objected, —. What is there in an Oath? 
The Violator need not fear the Wrath of Heaven ; 
for all Philofophers hold, that God canuot be angry 
or hurt any one. He replies, that, indeed, it was 
a Confequence- of the Principle of God’s not being 
angry, that the perjured Man had nothing to fear 
from divine Vengeance: but then it was not this 
fear, which was really-nothing, but Juftice and 
good Faith, that made the Sanétion of an Oath. 
The Learned will chufe to hear him in his own 
Words: — ** M. Atilius Regulus Karthaginem re- 
s¢ diit: neque eum caritas patrie retinuit, nec fuo- 
scrum.’ Neque vero tum ignorabat fe ad crude- 
<¢ liffimum hoftem, & ad exquifita fupplicia profi- 
‘* cifci: fed jusjurandum fervandum putabat. Quid 
s¢ eft igitur dixerit quis in jurejurando? num ira- 
«Stum timemus Jovem? At hoc quidem commune 
cc eft omaium Philofophorum — Numaquam nec 
«¢ rrasc! DEuM, NEc NocERE. — Hac quidem 
‘* ratio.non magis contra Regulum, quam contra 
<< omne jusjurandum valet : Sed in jurejurando, non 
“c qui metus, fed qua‘ vis fit, debet intelligi: eit 
© enim jusjurandum affirmatio -religiofa. ” Quod 
‘© autem affirmaté, quafi Deo tefte, promiferis, id 
ks ‘* tenendum eft: jam. enim non re iram Deorum, 

Bb © qua 
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“que nulla et; fed ad juftitiam & ad fidem per- 


coupe 8” 

Here we fee Tully owns the Confequence of this 
univerfal Principle; that it quite overthrew the 
Notion of divine Punifhments: and it will appear 
prefently, that he was not fingular in this Conclu- 
fion; but fpoke the very Senfe of his Greek 
Matters. 

A modern Reader, full of the philofophic Ideas 
of thefe late Ages, will be furprized, perhaps, to 
be told that this Confequence greatly embarrafled 
Antiquity ; when he can fo eafily evade it, by 
diftinguithing between human Paffions and the Di- 
vine Attributes of Juftice and Goodnefs : On which 
latter alone the Doctrine of a future State of Re- 
wards and Punifhments is invincibly eftablifhed. 
But the Ancients had no fuch precife Ideas of the 
Divine Nature: they knew not how to fever Anger 
from its Juftice, nor Lonxdue/s from its Goodnels*, 

This we fhall now fhew, by an illuftrious In- 
{tance ; left the Reader fhould fufpeét that, of an 
obfcure foeculative Principle, we have made ove 
of universal Credit and Influence. 

Lactantius having fet up for the Defender 
of Chriftianity, found nothing fo much oppofed its 
Reception, as the Doctrine of a Future Jupc- 
MENT, which the univerfal philofophic Principle, 


a Cap. 26, 27a, 20: 
© The acutelt Enemies of Religion amongft the Moderns too 
have thought this Argument ftrong enough to reft their Caufe 
upon; as appears from the following Words of Bifhop Burnet: — 
He [the Earl of Rochefter) belicued there was a Supreme Being : 
He could not think the World «vas made by Chance, and the regular 
Courfe of Nature feemed to demonftrate the eternal Power of its 
Author. ~— He thought that God had none of thofe Affections of Love 
and Hatred, which breed Perturbation in us; and by confequence he 
t could not fee that there was to be either Reavard or Punifhment. 


Some Palf. of the Life and Death of Fobn E.of Rocieffer, p. 47- 
. that 
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that Ged could not be angry, had altogether difcre- 
dited. To ftrike then at the Root of this Evil, 
he compofed his Difcourfe entituled DE ina Det § 
For he had obferved, he tells us, that this Princi- 
ple was now much fpread amongft the common 
People, Animadverti plurimos exiftimare non irafci 
Deum and lays the Blame of it upon the Philofo- 
phers, iidem tamen a Philofophis irretiti, &8 falfis ar- 
gumentationibus capti: And tells us, as Tully had 
done before, that all the Philofophers agreed to 
exclude the Paffion of Anger from the Godhead. 
Ita omnes Pbilofophi de ira confentiunt. 

So that the general Argument Laéfaniius pro« 
pofed to combat, was this: 


If God hath no Affeétions of Fondnefs or Hatred, 
Love or Anger; He cannot reward or punifh, 
But be hath no Affections ; 
Therefore, &c. 


Let us fee then how he fnanages; who although - 
he knew but iittle of Chriftianity, yet was exqui-. 
fitely well fkilled in the ftrong and weak Side of 
Philofophy. A modern Opponent would certainly 
have denied the Major: but that was a Principle 
received by all Parties, as Laéantius himfelf gives 
us to underftand, when he fays that the Principle, 
of God’s not being angry, deftroyed all Religion, 
by taking away a future State: Qui fine ira Deum 
effe credentes, diffoluunt omnem Religionem — Sive igi- 
tur gratiam Deo, five iram, five utrumque detraxeris, 
religionem tolli neceffe eff. — He had nothing left 
then bur to deny the Minor : And this, he tells us, 
is the Subject of his undertaking: Hec [nempe ut 
irafcatur Deus] tuende nobis, £8 afferenda fententia 
eft: in-ea enim fumma omnis, & cardo religionis pie 
' gatifque verfatur, 
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His Bufinefs then is to prove, that God has hu- 
man Paffions: and though, by feveral Expreffions 
dropped up and down, he feems to be fully fenfi- 
ble of the Groffhefs of his Conclufion ; yet, on 
the other hand, all Philofophy agreeing to make 
this the neceflary Support of a future State ; he fets 
upon his Tafk in good earneft, avoids all Refine- 
ments, and maintains that there is in God, as there 
is in Man, the Paffions of Love and Hatred. Thefe 
indeed are of two kinds in Man, rea/onable and un- 
veafonable ; but, in God, the firft kind only is to 
be found. To prevent being mifunderftood, and 
to provide a proper Subject for thefe Paffions, he 
contends ftrongly for God’s having a human Form: 
No difcreditable Notion, at that time, in the 
Church ; and which, if I might be indulged a 
Conjecture, I would fuppofe was firft introduced 
for that very purpofe, to which Laéfantius here in- 
forces sit. 

But it is very obfervable, that our Author in- 
iroduces this monftrous Notion of God’s having a 
Human Form, with an artful Attempt, fupported 
by all his Eloquence, to difcredit Human Reajfon ; 
fo as the Reader may be difpofed to take his 
Word, that nothing can be known of God but by 
Revelation. This is an old Trick of the Difputers 
of all Times, to make Reprifals upon Reafon ; 
which when found too ftubborn to yield, mutt 
be reprefented as too weak to judge. And when 
Once we find an Author, who would be valued for 
his Logic, begin with depreciating Reafons we 
may be affiired he has fome very unreafonable Pa- 
radox to advance’. What 


f So when the learned Huetixs would pafs upon his Readers a 
Number of flight chimerical Conje€tures, for Demonfirations, he 
introduces his Work by ¢avilling at the Certainty of the Princi- 


ples ef Geometry ; with the Cunning of that famous Sign-painter, 
. in 
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What hath been faid will, I fuppofe, not only 
juftify the Confequence we draw from this univer- 
fal Principle; namely, that it quite overturned 
the Doétrine of a future State of Rewards and Pu- 
nifhments; but will alfo impart confiderable Light 
toa Treatife, in itfelf, not the moft intelligible. 

I, But it may be objected, perhaps, that this 
Principle, of God’s not being angry, only concluded 
againft a future State of Puni/hments, and not of 
Rewards: many of the Philofophers holding the 
Affection of Grace and Favour; though they all 
cenige that of duger ; as Lactantius ex prefaly affures 

: Ita omnes philofophi de ira confentiunt, de gratia 
a Tomes To this we reply, 

1. That, when the Sanétion of Puni/hment is 
taken off, the greateft Influence of a future State 
is deftroyed, For while the Ancients made the 
Rewards of Ely/ivin only temporary, 


Has omnes ubi mille rotam volvere per annos, &c. 


they made the Punifhments of Tartarus eternal, 


Sedet, eternumque fedebit 
Lnfelix Thefeus 


This Plato teaches us in feveral Places of hisWorks®. 
And Celfits is fo far from rejecting it, that he ranks 
it in the Number of thofe Doétrines which fhould 

B b 3 _never 


in Plutarch, who having drawn what he called a Cock, drove 
away,all real Cocks, that they iain not difcredit his Coun- 
terfeit. .~ 
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never be abandoned, but maintained to the very 
Jaft*, 

It is true, that, to what we fay againft the Ever- 
nity of Rewards, feveral Paflages of Antiquity may 
be objected, as this of Tully: ” Omnibus qui patriam 
confervarint, adjuverint, auxerint, certum effe in celo 
definitum locum, ubit beatt AAVO SEMPITERNO fru- 
antur’, But we are to know, that the Ancients 
(as will be explained hereafter) diftinguifhed the 
Souls of Men into three Species: the human, 
the heroic, and the demonic. The two laff, when 
they left the Body, were, indeed, believed to en- 
joy eternal Happinefs, for their public Services on 
Earth; not in Elyfium, but in Heaven: where 
they became a kind of Demy-gods. But all, of 
the firft, which included the great Body of Man- 
kind, were underftood to have their Defignation 
in Purgatory, Tartarus, or Elyfium: the firft and 
laft of which Abodes were temporary; and the /- 
cond only eternal. Now thofe who had greatly 
ferved their Country, in the manner Tully there 
mentions, were fuppofed to have Souls of the heroic 
or demonic Kind. 

2. But fecondly, in every Senfe of a future State, 
as a moral Defignation, Rewards and Punifhments 
neceffarily imply each other : So that where one is 
wanting, the other cannot poffibly fubfift. This 
is too evident to need a Proof; or not to be feen 
by the ancient Philofophers: as appears from La- 
étantius, who in this Treatife takes it as a Thing 
granted, onall Hands, that the denying God’s At- 
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tribute of Auger overturns a future State, by taking» 
away the Punifhments of it. 

3. But laftly, we fhall thew under the next 
Head, to which we are going, that the Philofo- 
phers, who held the Attribute of Grace and Favour 
in the Deity, meant it not as a Pafion or Affection, 
in which Senfe they underftood the Auger, that was 
denied by them. 

IT. As the foregoing Objection would infinuate 
that the univerfal Principle, of God’s not being an- 
gry, does not prove enough ; fo the next pretends 
that it proves foo much: For, fecondly, it may 
be objeéted, that this Principle deftroys God's 
Providence bere, as well as a future State of Re- 
wards and Punifhments Lereafter, which Provi- 
dence feveral of the Theiftical Philofophers we 
know did believe. 

To this we reply as follows. 

Laéttantius fays, Omues philofophi de ira confentiunt, 
de gratia difcrepant: And taking it for granted, 
that they confidered the gratia, which they held, 
as well as the zra, which they denied, to be a 
Paffiion or Affeftion, he thus argues, with the ut- 
moft Force, againft them.: ‘* Si Deus non irafci- 
“tur impiis & injuftis, nec pios utique juftoique 
‘¢ diligit: ergo conftantior eft error illorum, qui 
<¢ & iram fimul, & gratiam tollunt. In rebus enim 
“¢ diverfis, aut in utramque partem moveri necefle 
<¢ eft, aut in neutram. Itaque qui bonos diligit, & 
«¢ malos odit; & qui malos non odit, nec bonos 
‘¢ diligit : quia & diligere bonos, ex odio malorum 
‘<venit; .& malos odiffe, ex bonorum caritate de- 
“* fcendit.”* But, methinks, the Abfurdity of this 
fhould -have taught Lafantius, that the Philofo- 
phers, who had rejected Auger becaufe it was an 
human Paffion, could never give their God an- 
other human Paffion: For though they fometimes 
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philofophifed like Aéadmen, they never reafoned 
like Jdiots ; and though their Principles were often 
wrong, they always argued from them confequen- 
tially. He fhould therefore have feen, that thofe, 
who held the gratia on Benevolence of the divine 
Nature, confidered it not as a Paffion or Affection, 
but as an Efflux from its Effence; on which they 
built their Notion of a general Providence. So 
that when he fays, de gratia difcrepant, we are to 
underftand no more, than that fome of them held a 
Providence, while others denied it. 

Let us fee then what kind of Providence the 
Theiftical Philofophers believed. The Peripatetics 
and Stoics went pretty much together in this Mat- 
ter. It is commonly imputed to 4riffotle, that he 
held no Providence at aJl to be extended lower 
than the Moon: but this is a Calumny that Chal- 
cidias raifed of him. What 4riftotle evidently meant 
by the Words, which gave a handle to it, was 
this, that a particular Providence did not extend itfelf 
to Individuals: For being a Fatalift in natural 
Things, and at the fame time maintaining Free 
Will in Man, he thought, if Providence was to be 
extended to Individuals, it would either impofe a 
Neceffity on human Aétions, or, being employed 
on mere Contingencics, might be frequently fru- 
{trated in its Defigns; which would imply Impo- 
tency: and not feeing any Way to reconcile Free 
Will and Prefcience, he cut the Knot by denying 
that Providence extended to Individuals. Zeno 
held the fame kind of Providence, that the hu- 
man Species was the Care of Heaven, but in the fame 
Senfe as the celeftial Orbs are: And, more con- 
fiftently with himfelf, denied Free Will in Man: 
which was the only Difference between him and 
Arifiotle, . 
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Here then is a Providence very confiftent with 
a Difbelief of a future State of Rewards and Pu- 
nifhments; nay, almoft deftructive of it. 

But now the Pythagoreans and Platomsts will not 
be put off fo: They held a particular Providence, 
extending itfelf to each Individual: a Providence, 
which, according to ancient Notions, could not 
pofibly be adminiftred without the Afections of 
Love and Anger. Were then lies the Difficulty : 
Thefe Seéts removed all Paffions from the God- 
head, efpecially Anger, and, on that account, re- 
jected a future State of Rewards and Punifhments ; 
while yet they believed a Providence, which was 
adminiftred by the Exercife of thofe very Paffions. 
For the true Solution of this Difficulty, we mutt 
have recourfe toa prevailing Principle of Paganifm, 
often before hiritéd at for the clearing up many 
Obfcurities in Antiquity, I mean that of Local 
Tutelary Deities. Pythagoras and Plato were great 
Efpoufers and Propagaters of the Doctrine which 
taught, that the feveral Regions of the Earth were 
delivered over by the Creator of the Univerfe to 
the Vicegerency and Government of inferior Gods. 
This Opinion, as we fhall fhew in the next Book, 
was originally Egyptian ; on whofe Authority thefe 
two Philofophers received it; though it had been 
long the popular Belief all over the Pagan World. 
Hence, we fee the Writings of the Pythagercans 
and Platonifts fo full of the Doétrine of Demons: 
which was, indeed, the diftinguifhing Characteri- 
ftic of the Theology of thofe Sects. Now thefe 
‘Demons were ever fuppofed, to have Paffious and 
Affettions, by which alone, as we faid, the An- 
cients underftood a particular Providence could be 
‘adminiftred. And here it is worthy our Obferva- 
tion, that Chalcidias gives this as the very Reafon 
why the Peripatetiss rejected a particular Provi- 
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dence; namely becaufe they held nothing of the 
Adminiftration of inferior Deities. His Words are 
thefe: Ariffoteles Dei providentiam ufque ad Lune re- 
Zionem progredi cenfet: infra vero neque providentie 
feitis regi, nec angeloruin ope confultifque fuftentari : 
nec vero Demonum profpicientiam putat intervenire*. 
So clofely conjoined in the Opinion of this Writer, 
whom Fabricius calls gnuariffimus veteris Philofophie’, 
was the Do¢trine of a particular Providence, and 
that of Demons and fubaltern Deities. 

But when now the Soul is difengaged from the 
Body, it is no longer, in their Opinion, under the 
Government of Demons, nor confequently fubjeét 
to the Effects of the Demonic Paffions. And what 
becomes of it then, we fhall fee hereafter. A very 
remarkable Paffage in Apuleius, will fully explain 
and juftify the Sclution here given. ‘* God (/ays 
<¢ this Author) cannot undergo any temporary Ex- 
<< ercife of his Power or Goodnefs: and therefore 
<¢ cannot be affected with Indignation or Anger ; 
<¢ be depreffed with Grief, or elated with Joy. But, 
<< being free from all the Paffions of the Mind, he 
<¢ neither forrows, nor exults ; nor makes any in- 
<< fantaneous Refolution to act, or to forbear act- 
‘ing, Every thing of this kind fuits only the 
<¢ middle Nature of the Demens. For they are placed 
«< between Gods and Men, as well in the Frame 
‘sand Compofition of their Minds, as in the Si- 
“© tuation of their abodes, having Immortality in 
<< common with the former, and Affeciions in com- 
<¢ mon with the latter. For they are fubject, like 
“Cus, to be every Way irritated and appeafed: fo 
<< as to be inflamed by Anger, melted by Compaf- 
<¢ fion, allured by Gifts, foftened by Prayers, ex- 
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‘¢ afperated by Neglect, and foothed again by Ob- 
“¢ fervance. , In a Word, to be affected by every 
© thing that can make Impreffion on the human 
«¢ Mind®. 

On the whole then it appears, that the Princi- 
ple of God’s not being angry, which fubverted the 
Dottrine of a future State of Rewards and Punith- 
ments, did not at all affect a particular Providence 
here: And that the gratia, which fome of them 
left the Deity, was no Paffion or Affection, like 
the ira, which they took away ; but only a /imple 
Benevolence, which in the Conftruction of the Uni- 
verfe, was directed to the beft, but did not inter- 
fere to prevent Diforders in particular Syftems. A. 


Benevolence too, that went not from the W7il, . 


but the E/fence of the Supreme Being. So Seneca 
informs us: ‘* Qua caufa eft Diis bene faciendi? 
«Natura. Errat, fiquis putat illos nocere velle: 
«© non poffunt. Nec accipere injuriam queunt, nec 
<‘ facere; leedere etenim Jadique conjunctum eft ; 
¢* fumma illa ac pulcherrima omnium natura, quos 
‘* periculo exemit, nec periculofos quidem fecit®. 
IJ. We proceed now, to the other Cau/fe that 
kept the. Philofophers from believing a future 
State of Rewards and Punifhments: As the farft 
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m s——« Debet Deus nullam perpeti vel operis vel amoris tempo- 
ralem perfunétionem ; et idciro nec indignatione hec ira contingi, 
nullo angore contrahi, nulla alacritate geitire: fed ab omnibus pafli- 
onibus animi liber, nec dolere unquam, nec aliquando ltari, 
nec aliquid repentinum velle vel nolle. Sed et hac cunéta, ut 
id genus cetera, Demonum mediocritati congruunt. Sunt enim 
inter homines & deos, ut loco regionis, ita ingenio mentis in- 
* terfiti, habentes communem cum fuperis inmortalitatem, cum 
inferis paffionem. Nam perindé ut nos, pati pofiunt ompia ani- 
morum placamenta vel incitamenta; ut et ira incitentur, et mife- 
ricordia fle€tantur, et donis invitentur, & precibus leniantur, et 
contumeliis exafperentur, & honoribus mulceantur, aliifque om- 
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was a miftaken Notion concerning the Nature of 
God, fo this was concerning the Nature of the Soul. 

There are but two poffible Ways of conceiving of 
the Soul; either as of a Quality, ora Subftance. 

1. Thofe Ancients who held it to be only a 
Quality, as Epicurus, Dicearchus, Ariftoxenus, Afcle- 
piades, and Galen, come not into the Account; it 
being impoffible that thefe fhould not believe its 
total Annihilation upon Death. 

2. But the generality of the Philofophers held 
it to be a Subflance; and all who fo held, were 
unanimous that it was a difcerped Part of a Whole: 
and that this Whole was Gop 3 into whom it was 
again to be refolved. 

But concerning this /Ybole they differed. 

Some held there was only one Subftance in Na- 
ture ; fome held fwo. 

They who maintained the one univerfalSubftance, 
or TO “EN in the ftricteft Senfe, were Atheifts ; 
and altogether in the Sentiments of the modern 
Spinozifis ; whofe Matter, apparently, catched this 
Contagion of human Reafon from Antiquity. 

The Others, who believed there were two ge- 
neral Subftances in Nature, God and Matter, were 
taught to conclude, by their Way of Interpreting 
the famous Maxim of ex nihilo nibil fit, that they 
were both eternal. ‘Thefe were their Theifts; 
though approaching more or lefs according to their 
feveral Subdivifions, to what we now call Spino- 
zi/m. 

Thefe latter, who held two Subftances, were a- 
gain fubdivided. 

Some of them, as the Cyrenaics, the Cynics, and 
the Stoics, held both thefe Subftances to be material. 
Others, as the Pythagoreans, the Platonifts, and Pe- 
ripatetics, only éve: The former approaching a 
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the grofs Opinions of the atheiftical Philofophers, 
who held but one univerfal Subftance. 

Again, the Maintainers of the Jmmateriality of 
the Divine Subftance, were likewife divided into 
two Parties ; the firft of which held but one Per- 
fon in the Godhead ; the other, fwo or three. So 
that as the former believed the Soul to be part of 
the Supreme God ; the /atter believed it to be part 
only of the fecond or third Hypoftafis. 

As they multiplied the Perfons of the Godhead, 
fo they did the Subfiftence of the Soul. Some giv- 
ing two, and fome more liberally, three to every 
Man. But it is to be obferved, that they efteem- 
ed only one of them to be part of God; the other - 
were only elementary Matter, or mere Qualities. 

Thefe things are but juft hinted at, which is 
fufficient to our Purpofe: A full Explanation of 
them would take up too much Room, and lead us 
too far from our Subject. 

Now, however they who held the Soul a real 
Subftance, differed thus in Circumftantials, yet in 
this Confequence of its Subftantiality ; that it was 
part of God, arfcerped from him, and would be re- 
folved again into bim, they allagreed. For thofe 
who held but one Subftance, mutt needs efteem the 
Soul a part of it. And thofe who held éwo, con- 
fidered them as conjoined and compofing an Uni- 
verfe ; juftas the Soul and Body compofed a Maz. 
Of which Univerfe God was the Soul, and Mat- 
ter the Body. Hence they concluded, that as the 
human Body was refolved into its Parent Matter, 
fo the Soul was refolved into its Parent Spirit. 

Agreeably-to what we have faid, Cicero.delivers 
the common Sentiments of his Greek Matters on this 
Head. ‘* A natura Deorum, ut doéfiffimis fapientiffi- 
S* mifque placuit, hauftos animos & /ibatos habemus?. 
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And again: ** Humanus autem animus decerptus 
“* ex mente divina, cum alto nullo nifi cum ipfo Deo 
** comparari potcft?. 

And that the Reader may not fufpeét thefe kind 
of Phrafes, as, that the Soul is part of God; dif- 
cerped from him, of bis Nature; which perpetually 
occur in the Writings of the Ancients, to be only 
highly figurate Exprefions, and not to be meafured 
by the fevere Standard of metaphyfical Propriety ; 
he is defired to take Notice of one Confequence 
drawn from this Principle, and univerfally held 
by Antiquity, which was this, that the Soul was 
eternal a parte ante, as well as & parte poft ; which 
the Latins well exprefied by the Word Sempi- 
TER NUS % 

For 
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4 It properly fignifies, ehat hath neither Beginning nor End j 
though frequently ufed in the improper Senfe of saving no 
End. And indeed, we may obferve in moft of the Larix 
Writers, an unphilofophie Licence in the Ufe of one mixed Mode 
for another : which are the only kind of Words that can well 
be liable to this Abufe. ‘I'he providing againft the ill Effedts of this 
Licence, gave the ancient Roman Lawyers great Pains; as appears 
from this Teftimony of one of them: Juris confultorum fummus 
circa vervorum proprietatem labor ef. And modern Lawyers 
and Grammarians have laboured much on this Subject, but with 
no great Succefs: ‘The firft being only capable of doing it par- 
tially ; the other, not at all. ‘The Philofopher only is equat 
to it. This Abufe proceeded, in a good Meafure, from the 
Romans not being broken and inured to Speculation and ab- 
ftraét Reafoning. For it is certain that the Greets, who were 
eminently practifed in this Way, are infinitely more exadt in 
their Ufe of fuch Words. Not but fomething muft be allowed 
for the fuperior Copioufnefs of that Language. For I can never be 
brought to think, even on the Authority of Tu//, that the Latin 
is the mgre Copious of the two. But his Inconftancy in this 
Opinion, ‘fhews that too much of Selflove mingled with his 
Judgment. He was the great Improver of the Laria ‘Tongue : 
attd it is pleafant to oblerve the Progrefs of his Thoughts in 
this particular. In the Beginning of his Proje€t to enlarge his 
own Language, he owned the Greek to-be moré Copious: As 


he adyanced in his Labour, he changed his Note, and 7... 
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For this we fhall produce an Authority above 
Exception: ‘¢ It is a thing very well known (fays 
“¢ the great Cudworth) that, according to the Senfe 
‘sof Philofophers, thefe two things were always 
‘¢ included together, in that one Opinion of the 
<¢ Soul’s Immortality, namely, its Pre-exiffence, as 
“<¢ well as its Poft-exiftence. Neither was there ever 
“‘any of the Ancients, before Chriftianity, that 
<‘ held the Soul’s future Permanency after Death, 
‘©who did not likewife affert its Pre-exiftence ; 
<¢ they clearly perceiving that if it was once granted, 
“¢ that the Soul was generated, it could never be 
“¢ proved but that it might bealfo corrupted. And 
** therefore the Affertors of the Soul’s Immortality 
“* commonly began here; firft to prove its Pre- 
‘* exiftence, (c".”? What this learned Man is quot- 
ed for, is the fa: And for that we may fafely 
take his Word: As to the Rea/ox he gives, that 
we fee, is vifionary ; invented perhaps, to hide 
the Enormity of the Principle it came from. The 
true Reajon was its being a natural Confequence of 
the Opinion, that the Soul was Part of God. 

Here then, is a Confequence univerfally acknow- 
ledged, that will not allow the Principle, from 
whence it ‘proceeded, to be underftood in any o- 
ther than a {trict metaphyfical Senfe. Let us con- 
fider it a little: We are told they held the Soul, 
eternal: If eternal, it muft be either independent 
on God, or part of his Subftance. Independent it 
could not be, for there can be but one Independent 
of the fame kind of Subftance: the Ancients, in- 
deed, thought it no Abfurdity to, fay, that God 
- and Matter were both Self-exiftent, but they al- 
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then put thém both upon a Level: But in: his latter Works, 
when he had now finifhed his Improvements, he maintains with- 
out any Hefitation, that the Latin Tongue was even more Co- 
pious than the Greek, —* Intel. Syflem, p. 38. 
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lowed no third ; therefore they muft needs conclude 
that it was Part of God, 

But when the Ancients are faid to hold the Pre- 
and Poft-exitence of the Soul, and therefore to attri- 
bute a proper Eternity to it, we muft not fuppofe, 
that they underftood ‘it to be eternal in its diftind 
and peculiar Exiftence; but that it was difcerped 
from the Subftance of God, i time; and would, 
in time, be rejoined, and refolved into it again. 
Which they explained by a Bottle’s being filled 
with Sea Water, that fwimming there a while, on 
the Bottle’s breaking, flowed in again, and mingled 
with the common Mafs. They only differed a- 
bout the Time of this Reunion and Refolution: The 
greater Part holding it to be at Death, but the 
Pythagoreans not till after many Tranfmigrations. 
The Platonifts went between thefe two Opinions : 
and rejoined pure and unpolluted Souls, immediate- 
ly on Death, to the univerfal Spirit. But thofe 
which had contra¢ted much Defilement, were fent 
into a Succeffion of other Bodies, to purge and pu- 
rify them, before they returned to their Parent 
Subftance. And thefe were the two forts of the 
natural Metemp/ychofis, which we have obferved a- 
bove, to have been really held by thofe two Schools 
of Philofophy. 

That we have given a fair Reprefentation of 
the ancient Belief in this Matter, we appeal to 
the learned Gaffendi: ‘* Interim tamen vix ulli fuere 
<< (qua humana mentis caligo, atque imbecillitas 
<* eft) qui non inciderint in errorem illum de RE- 
© PUSIONE IN ANIMAM MUNDI. Nimirum, ficut 
<¢ exiftimarunt fingulorum animas particulas effe 
« Anima Mundane, quarum quzlibet {uo corpore, 
“© ut aqua vafe, includeretur; ita et reputarunt u- 
<¢ namquamque animam, corpore diffoluto, quafi dif- 
“ fracto vafe, eflucre, ac anima Mundi, é qua de- 
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<< duéta fuerit, iterum uniri; nifi quod plerumque 
<s ob contractas in impuro corpore fordeis, vitio- 
<¢ rumque maculas, non prius uniantur, quam fen- 
«¢ fim omneis fordeis exuerint, et alia feritis, aliz 
“<< ocylis repurgatz, atque immunes ab omni labe 
“© evaferine’.’? A great Authority; anda greater, 
for that it proceeded from the plain View of the 
Fact only, he appearing, not to have been fenfi- 
ble of the Confequence we would deduce from 
thence; namely, that none of the ancient Philofo- 
phers could believe a future State of Rewards and 
Punifhments. Otherwife we may be fure, he hac 
not failed to urge that Confequence, in Apology 
for Epicurus ; whofe monftrous Errors he has la- 
boured, through three large Volumes, to keep in 
Countenance, by confronting them with as great 
amongft the other Sects of Philofophy. 

Thus we fee, that this very Opinion of the 
Souls Eternity, which hath made modern Writers 
conclude, the Philofophers believed a future State 
of Reward and Punifhment, was in truth the very 
Reafon why they believed it not. 

The primitive Chriftian Writers were more 
quick fighted: they plainly faw this Principle was 
deftruétive of fuch future State, and therefore, 
oppofed it wich all their Power. Thus Arnobins 
(not indeed attending to the double Do¢trine of the 
ancient Philofophy) accufes Plato of Contradiction, 
for holding this Principle, and yet, at the fame 
Time, preaching up a future State of Reward 
and Punifhment. ‘* Quid? Plato idem vefter in 
<< eo volumine, quod de anime immortalitate com- 
«© pofuit, non Acherontem, non Stygem, non Co- 
“* cytum fluvios, & Pyriphlegetontem nominat, in 
*6 quibus animas affeverat volvi, mergi, exuri? Ec 


£ Animady. in decimum librum Diogenis Laertii, p. 550. 
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«<homo prudentie non parve, & examinis judi- 
“* clique perpenfi, rem inenodabilem fufcipit, ut 
“© cum animas dicat immortales, perpetuas, & cor- 
© porali foliditate privatas; punirieas dicat tamen, 
«6 & doloris afficiat fenfu. Quis autem hominum 
“6 non videt, quod fit Immortale, quod fimplex, 
<¢ nullum poffe dolorem admittere ?quod autem fen- 
“* tiat dolorem, immortalitatem habere non poffe. 
“Et qui poterit territar! formidinis alicujus hor- 
‘rore, cui fuerit perfuafum, tam fe effe immorta- 
‘lem quam ipfum Deum primum? Nec ab eo 
<* judicari quidquam de fe pofle: cum fit una im- 
«© mortalitas in utroque, nec in alterius altera con- 
** ditionis poffit sequalitate vexari'.” - 

But ic muft be confeffed, fome of the Fathers, 
as was their Cuitom, ran into the oppofite ex- 
treme ; and held the Soul to be naturally mortal ; 
and to fupport this, maintained its Materiality, 
Juft as in the Cafe before, to fupport human Paf- 
fions in the Godhead, they taught he hada human 
Ferm. Into this Extravagance fell Tatian, Ter- 
tullian, and Arnobius, Others indeed, as Fufiin 
Martyr, and Jrexeus, went more foberly to work ; 
affirming only, againft the Notion of its Everzity, 
that it was created by God, and depended conti- 
nually upon him for its Duration. In the Heat of 
Difpute, indeed, fome unwary Words now and 
then drop from the fobereft of them, that feem 
to favour the Doétrine of the Soul’s Mortality : 
But it is but reafonable to correct them, by the 
general Tenor of their Sentiments. 

This was the true Original of every thing that 
looks that Way, in the Difputations of the Fathers, ; 
and will lead us to their right Meaning. Had 
Mr. Dodwell but confidered this, he had fcarcte 
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wrote fo weak a Book as his Epiftolary Difcour/e 
againft the Soul’s Immortality, from the Fudg- 
ment of the Fathers : ‘Which for want, as we fay, 
of due Reflection, he has egregioufly miftaken. 
Having now fhewn that the Philofophers, in 
general, held the Soul’s being part of God, and re- 
folvable into him; that no kind of Doubt may re- 
main, we fhall prove in the next place, that it 
was believed particularly by the famous philofopbic 
Quaternion. 
Thales, the firft of the Jtalic School, which re- 
ceived a new Birth, as well as Luftre, from Py- 
thagoras, always maintained, as Cicero tells us in 
his Book of Conjfolation, that the Soul was Part or 
Parcel of the Divine Subfiance, and that it returns 
to it, as foon as it is difengaged from the Body, He 
bears the fame Teftimony againft PyTuacoras 
himfelf, under the Perfon of Velleius, the Epicurean. 
“* Nam Pythagoras, qui cenfuit Animum effe per 
*‘ naturam rerum omnem intentum & commean- 
“© tem, ex quo noftri animi carperentur, non vidit 
«* diftraétione humanorum animorum difcerpi & la- 
** cerarr Deum*.” To the fame Purpofe, Sextus 
Empiricus: — Pythagoras and Empedocles, and the 
whole Company of the Italic Schocl, hold that our 
Souls are not only of the fame Nature with one another, 
and with the Gods, but likewife with the irrational 
Souls of Brutes. For that there is one Spirit that per- 
vades the Univerfe, and ferves it for a Soul, which 
unites us altogether into one“. Laftly, Laertius tells 
us, Pythagoras held that the Soul was different from 
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the Life 5 and was immortal ; for that the Subjtance, 
from which it was taken, was immortal”. 

Prato, without any detour, frequently calls 
the Soul God, and Part of God, NOYN AEI 
@®EON. Plutarch fays, Pythagoras and Plato held 
the Soul tobe immortal : for that launching out into the 
Soul of the Univerfe, it returns to its Parent and O- 
riginal”, Arnobius charges the fame Opinion on the 
Platonifts, where he Apoftrophifes them, in this 
Manner: ‘* Ipfe denique animus, qui immortalis 
“<4 vobis, & deus eff? narratur, cur in zgris ager 
“< fit, in infantibus ftolidus, in fenectute defeffus ? 
s¢ Delira, et fatua, & infana’. 

There is indeed a Paffage in Stobeus, that has 
been underftood by fome, to contradict what we 
have here delivered for the Sentiments of Plato. 
Ic is where Speufippus, the Nephew and Follower 
of Plato, fays that the Minn was neither the fame 
wilh THE ONE, or THE GOOD ; but bad a peculiar 
Nature of its own*. Our Stanley fuppofes’ him to 
fpeak here of the buman Mind: And then indeed, 
nothing can more directly contradict what we have 
affirmed of Plato above. But that learned Man 
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feems to have been miftaken, and mifled by his 


Author Stobeus; who has put this Placit in a 
Chapter with fevera! others, that relate to the hu- 
man Mind: Whereas I conceive it evident, that 
Speufippus was here {peaking of a very different 
thing, from what that Colleétor imagined, namely, 
of the Nature of the third Hypottatis i in the P/a- 
-tonic Trinity, the NOY, or Acyos, fo intituled by 
his Uncle. Which he would, by the Words in 
Queftion, perfonally diftinguifh from the ‘EI > the 


ONE, the firft Perfon, and from the AT A@OS, the » 


good, the fecond in that Trinity. This Interpre-’ 


tation, which feems toclear up a very unintelligible 
Paflage, is fubmitted to the Judgment of the 
Learned. 

ARIsToTLe thought of the Soul like the reft, 
as we learn from a Pafflage quoted by Cudworth*, 
out of his Nichomachean Ethics ; where having 
{poke of the fenfitive Souls, and declared them 
mortal; he goes on in this Manner: — Jt remains 
that the Mind or Intelleét, and that alone (pre-ex- 
ifting) enter from witbout, and be only Divine’, 

But then he diftinguifhes again concerning this 
Mind or Intellect, and makes it two-fold 3 Agent 
and Patient : The former of which, he concludes 
to be immortal, and the latter corruptible. The a- 
gent Intellect is only immortal and eternal, but the 
afi ve is corruptible’. Cudworth thinks this a. very 
doubtful and obfcure Paffage; and imagines 4ri- 
ftotle was led to write thus unintelligibly, by his 
Doctrine of Formsand Qualities, whereby corporeal, 
. and incorporeal Subftances are*confounded toge- 

ther. But “had that great Man reflected on the 
general Doctrine of the T O* “E'N,. he would have 
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feen the Paffage was plain and eafy; and that - 
riftolle, from the common Principle of the human 
Soul’s being Part of the divine Subftance, here draws 
a Conclufion againft a future State of feparate Ex- 
iftence; which, though it now appears all the Phi- 
lofophers embraced, yet all were not (as we faid) 
fo forward to avow. The obvious meaning of 
the Words then is this: — The agent Intelligent 
(fays he) is oly immortal and eternal, but the pajfive 
corruptible, i, e. The particular Senfations of the 
Soul (the paffive Intelligent) will ceafe after Death ; 
and the Subitance of it (the agent Intelligent) will 
be refolved into the Soul of the Univerfe. For it 
was Ariftotle’s Opinion, who compared the Soul to 
a rafa tabula, that human Senfations and Reflections 
were Paffions: Thefe therefore are what he finely 
calls the paffive Intelligent; which, he fays, fhall 
ceafe; or iscorruptible. What he meant by the 
agent Intelligent, we \earn from his Commentators ; 
who interpret it to fignify, as Cudworth here ac- 
knowledges, the pivine InTELLECT; which 
Glofs Arifotle himfelf fully juftifies, in calling it 
@EION, Divine, 

Thus this feeming extravagant Divifion of the 
human Mind into Agent and Patient, appears very 
plain and accurate: But the not having this com- 
mon Key to the ancient Metaphyfics, hath kept 
the Followers of 4rifotle long at Variance amoneft 
themfelves, whether their Mafter did believe the 
Soul mortal or immortal. The anonymous Writer 
of the Life of Pythagoras, extracted by Photius, 
fays, that Plato and Anltotle, with one Confent, a- 
gree that the Soul is immortal, Though fome, not fa- 
homing the profound Mind of Ariftotle, Juppofe that 
be beld the Soul to be mortal’; that ts, miftaking the 
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paffive Intelligent (by which Ariftotle meant the prefent 
partial Senfations) for the Soul itfelf, or the agent 
intelligent. Nay, this Way of talking of the paffiive 
Intelligent, made fome, as Nemefius, even imagine 
that he held the Soul to be only a Quality®. 

As to theSrores, let Seneca fpeak” firft for 
them. And why fhould you not believe fomething di- 
vine to bein him, who is indeed PART OF THE GOp- 
HEAD? That wHOLE, 12 which we are contained, 
is ONE, Gnd that oneis Gon 5 we being bis Compa- 
nions and Members*, 

Epittetus fays, the Souls of Men have the near- 
eft Relation to God, as being Parts, or Fragments of 
bim, difcerped and torn from his Subftance’. 

* Laftly, Marcus Antoninus, asa Confolation a- 
eain{t the Fear of Death, fays — (Yo die) is not 
only according to the Courfe of Nature, but of great 
Uje to ut. [We foould confider] how clofely Man is 
united to the Godbead, and in what Part of bim that 
Union vefides ; and what will be the Condition of that 
‘Part or Portion when it is refolved [into the anima 
mundi*.} 

Cre 4 After 
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1 Loveless tai Sea, are ate poese soon xO Rmavadcpela. This 
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Moore, in his Immortality of the Soul, Book 3d. Chap. 16. 
And I could not but {mile at the good Doétor’s Refleétion on 
a general Principle, that he did not Jike. hele Expreffions, 
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After all this, one cannot fufficiently admire 
how the great Cudworth came to fay, ‘* All thofe 
<P gaan ‘Philofophers who afferted the Incorporeity 
«< of Souls, mult of Necefity, in like Manner, fup- 
«< pofe them not to haye been made out of pre- 
«< exifting Matter, but by God, out of nothing. 
6 Plutarch being only here to be excepted, by Rea- 
*< fon of a certain odd Hypothefis which he had, 
¢* that was peculiarly his own, of a third Principle 
¢¢ befides God and Matter, an evil Demon, felf- 
<< exiftent; who therefore feems to have fuppofed 
«* all particular human Souls to have been made 
<< neither out of nothing, nor yet out of Matter or 
** Body, pre-exifting, but out of a certain {trange 
‘«¢ Commixture of the Subftance of the evil Soul, 
<* and God blended together ; upon which Account, 
«© does he affirm Souls to be not fo much Zefov, as 

‘ uéoos Se8, not fo much the Work of God, as Part 
aie a bum, 

. He thinks thofe Philofophers who held the 
—— of the Soul, muft of Neceffity believe 
it to be made by God out of nothing. Why? 
Becaufe they could not fuppofe it to be made out 
of pre-exifting Matter. But is there no other pre- 
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exifting Subftance, out of which it might have been 


made? Yes, the Divine. And from thence, we fee in 
Fact, the Philofophers fuppofed itto be taken. The 


great Author has therefore concluded too haftily. - 


2. He thinks Plutarch was fingle, in conceiving 
the Soul to be a Part, rather than a Work of God; 
and that he was led into this Error by the Mani- 
chean Principle: But how that fhould lead any one 
into it, is utterly inconceivable. It is true indeed, 
that he who already believes the Soul to be pégoc, 
or poeiwy Sez, a Part or Particle of the Divinity, 
if he holds two Principles, will naturally hold the 
Soul to have a Part from each. And fo indeed did 
Plutarch ; and in this only, differed from the reft 
of the Philofophers ; who, as to the general Tenet 
Of wéeos, and not zelov Ses, that the Soul was rather 
@ Part, than a Work of God, went allof tiem along 
with him, 

Such was the general Doctrine on this Point, 
before the coming of Chriftianity ; but then thofe 
Philofophers, who held out againft its Truth, new 
modelled both their Philofophy and Religion, ma- 
king their Philofophy more religious, and their 
Religion more philofophical: of which we have 
given feveral occafional Inftances in the Courfe of 
this Work, So amongift the many Improvements 
of Paganifm, the foftening this Doctrine was one. 
' The modern Platonits confining the Notion, of the 
Soul’s being Part of the divine Subftance, to thofe 
of Brutes, very irrational Power (fays Porphyry) 
is. refolved into the Life of the whole™. 

_ his then being the general Notion of the Phi- 
lofophers concerning the Nature of the Soul, there 
could not poffibly be any room for their believing 
.a future State of Rewards and Punifhments: And 
how much the Ancients underftood the Difbelief of 
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this, to be the Confequence of holding the other, 
we have a very remarkable Inftance in Strabo. 
That excellent Writer fpeaking of the Religion of 
Mojes, thus expreffes himfelf: For be [Mofes] af- 
firmed and taught that the Egyptians and Libyans 
conceived amifs, in reprefenting the Divinity under the 
Form of Beafts and Cattle; nor were the Greeks lefs 
miftaken to picture bim in a human Shape. For God 
was only ONE, which contains all Mankind, the 
Earth, and Sea, and wuicn we call Heaven 
THE WORLD AND THE NATUREOFALLIHINGS’, 
This, as may be better feen by the Original be- 
low, is the rankeft Spiwozifm: But how unjuftly 
charged on the Fewi/> Legiflator, we have his di- 
vine Writings to evidence; which they do fo ef- 
fectually, that was any one, on fet Purpofe, to 
draw up an Idea of the Deity, in order to oppofe 
it to that monftrous Notion, he could not do it 
in {tronger, or lefs ambiguous Terms. What then, 
you will fay, coulda be the Reafon of fo ingenious, 
fo candid, fo learned a Writer’s giving this falfe 
Reprefentation of an Author, whofe awe he had 
certainly read? I take the true Solution of the 
Difficulty (which Zoland has wrote a fenfelets 
Differtation® to aggravate and invenom) to be” 
this: Strabo well knew, that all who held the TO 
“EN, denied, and neceffarily, a future State of Re- 
ward and Punifhment. And finding in the Laws 
of Méofes fo extraordinary a Circumftance, as the 
Omiffion of fuch future State in the national Re- 
ligion, he concluded backwards, that the Reafon 
could be nothing lefs than the Author's believing 
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the TO “EN. For thefe two Ideas were infepa- 
rably connected in the Imagination of the Greeks. 

But now though we have fhewn the Notion to 
be fo malignant, as more or lefs, to have infected 
all the ancient Greek Philofophy ; yet no one, I 
hope, will think there needs any thing to be faid 
in Confutation of fo abfurd and unphilofophic a 
Tenet. Mr. Bayle thinks it even more irrational 
than the plaftic Atoms of Epicurus: Le Syfleme 
des Atomes weft pas a beaucoup pres auffi abfurde que 
le Spinozifme® : And judges it cannot ftand againtt 
the Demonftrations of Newton: ‘Fe croi que les Spi- 
noziftes fe trouveroient bien embarraffés, fi on les for- 
goit d’ admettre les Demonftrations de Mr. Newton 4. 
In this he judged right, and we have lately feen a 
Book, intituled, An Enquiry into the Nature of the bu- 
man Soul, &c. fo well reafoned on the Principles of 
that Philofophy, as everlaftingly to difpel the im- 
pious Phantafm of Spinozifm. He who would tee 
the jufteft and precifeft Notions of Godand the Sou/, 
may read that Book ; one of the moft finifhed of 
the kind, in my humble Opinion, that the prefent 
Times, greatly advanced in true Philofophy, have 
produced, 

But it will be afked from whence the Greeks had 
this ftrange Opinion : for we know they were not 
ATTOAIAAKTOI. It will be faid, perhaps, 
from Egypt; from whence they had their Learn- 
ing. And the Books which go under the Name 
of TrismecistTus, and pretend to contain a Body 
of the ancient Egyptian Wifdom, being very full 
and explicit in Favour of the To’ “EN, have 
very much ¢onfirmed this Opinion. . And though 
the Impofture of thofe Works has been thoroughly 
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expofed'; yet on Pretence that the Compofers took 
the Subftance of them from the ancient Egyptian 
Phyfiology, they preferve, I don’t know how, a 
certain Authority among{ft the Learned, by no 
means due to them. | 

However, I fhal] venture to maintain, the No- 
tion was purely Grecian. 

1. For firft, it isa refined, remote, imaginary 
Conclufion from true and fimple Principles ; which 
Charaéter it fo much manifefts, both in its Subtil- 
ty and Abfurdity, that many have fallen into it 
unawares, and no fooner feen it, than they have 
detefted and abhorred it‘. But the ancient Barba- 
ric Philofophy, as we are informed by the Greeks, 
confifted only of detached Placits or Tenets, de- 
livered down from Tradition; without any thing 
like Speculation, in a Sytem, or by Hypothe/is. 
Now Refinement and Subtilty are the Confequence 
only of thefe Inventions. 

But of all the Barbarians, this Humour would 
of Courfe be leait feen in the Zgyptians; whofe 
Sages were not fedentary fcholaftic Sophifts, like 
the Grecian, but employed and bufied in the pub- 
hic Affairs of Religion and Government. By tuch 
Characters, we may be affurred, even the moft fo- 
lid Sciences would be pufhed no farther than the 
Wiewof, Life. wind-tharein fattethey Were ioz, 
we have a fingular Inftance in the Cafe of Pytha- 
goras. Famblicus tells us that, be pent two and 
twenty Years in Egypt, ftudying Aftronomy and Ge- 
ometry'. And yet, after his return to Samos, he him- 
felf difcovered the famous 47 Prop. of the 1* 
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Book of Euclid; which fo tranfported him, that we 
are told, he facrificed a Hecatomb to the Mufes, 
This, though a very u/eful, is yet a very fimple 
Theorem: and not being reached by the Egyptian 

Geometry, fhews they had not advanced far in 
fuch Speculations. So again, in Aftronomy; Thales 
is faid to be the firft who predicted an Eclipfe of 
the Sun; nor did the Egyptians, or any other Bar- 
barians, pretend to difpute that Honour with him. 
To this it will be faid, that the Egyptians certainly 
taught Pythagoras the true Conftitution of what we 
call the Solar Syftem. We grant they did; but 
it is as certain, that they taught it not fcientifical- 
ly, but dogmatically, as they received it from 
Tradition ; of which one Proofis, its being fo foon 
loft after the Greeks began to Hypothefife. 

Te will be afked then, in what confifted this 
boafted Wifdom of Egypt ; which we have fo much 
extolled throughout this Work ; and for which we 
have fo large warrant from Holy Scripture. J reply 
in the Science of LecisLhatTion and Civint Po- 
Licy: but this by the Bye. 

That the Egyptians did not philofophife by Hy- 
pothefis and Syftem, appears farther from the Cha- 
racter of their firft Greek Difciples. For thofe early 
Wife Men, who fetched their Philofophy from £- 
Zypt, brought it home in detached, and independent 
Placis ; which was certainly as they found it. And, 
as the fine Writer of The Enquiry into the Life of 
Homer, who has at length revealed to us the 
whole Myftery of his divine Poems, fays, there was 
pet no SEPARATION of Wispom.; the Philofopher 

‘ and the Divine, the Legiflator and the Poet, were 
all united in the fame Perfon, Nor had they yet 
any Sects or Succeffion of Schools ; thefe were late, 
and therefore the Greeks could not be miftaken in 
their Accounts of this Matter. 

One 
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One of the firft, as well as nobleft Syftems: of 
Phyfics, is the Atomic Hypothefis, as it was re- 
vived by Des Cartes. This, without all Doubt, 
was a Greek Invention ; nothing being better fet- 
tled, than that Democritus and “Leucipous were the 
Authors. But Poff. donius, either out of Envy or 
Whim, would rob them of this Honour, and give 
it to one Mofchusa Phemician, Our great Cudworth 
has gone into this fancy, and made of that un- 
known Mofchus, the moft celebrated Lawgiver of 
the Yews. The Learned Dr. Burnet having clear- 
ly overthrown this Notion, and vindicated to the 
two Greeks the Right of their Difcovery, concludes 
in thefe Words: ‘* Preeterea:non videtur mihi fa- 
“¢pere indolem antiquiflimorum temporum ifte 
<¢ modus philofophandi per hypothefes & princi- 
“¢piorum fyftemata; quem modum, ab intro- 
«< dudctis Atomis, ftatim fequebantur Philofophi. 
«¢ Heaec Grecanica funt, ut par eft credere, & fe- 
‘‘ quioris zevi. Duraffe mihi videtur ultra Tro- 
«« jana tempora philofophia traditiva, quz ratioci- 
“‘niis & caufarum explicatione non nitebatur, fed 
<< alterius generis & originis do¢trina, primigenia 
“et walooracgdotw”. 

This being the Cafe, we may eafily know what 
Plato meant in faying, that the Greeks improved 
whatever Science they received from the Barbarians”. 
Which Words Cel/us feems to Paraphrafe, where 
he fays, the Barbarians were good at INVENTING 
Opinions, but the Greeks only were able to PER- 
FECT and SUPPORT them ™*, 


So 


u Archaeol. Phil. 1. 1. ¢. 6. 

WAro x, wo 0 MAaray Qaaiv, ’, TE ay 5 > PAF Paelaewy pce 
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Pyth. ap. Photium, Cod. 259. 
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So much was the Author of The Voyages of Cy- 
rus miftaken, in thinking that the Orientalifts bad 
a Genius more fubtile and metaphyfical than the 
Greeks’, But he apparently formed his Judgment 
on this Matter, from what is feen of the modern 
Genius of that People; which learnt to fpeculate 
of the Greek Philofophers ; whofe Writings, fince 
the Arabian Conquefts, have been tranflated into 
the Languages of the Ea/t. 

Ic appears therefore, from the Nature of the 
Barbaric Philofophy, that fuch a Notion as that of 
the TO “EN could not be Egyptian. 

2. But we fhall fhew next, that it wasin Faét, 
a Greek Invention ; by the beft Argument, the Dif- 
covery of the Inventers. 

Tutty {peaking of PHerecypes Syrvs, the 
Mafter of Pythagoras, fays that he was the firft 
amongft the Greeks who affirmed the Souls of Men 
to be ETERNAL. Pherecydes Syrius primum dixit 
animos hominum effe SEMPITERNOS 3 antiguus fane s 
fuit enim meo regnante gentili, Hance opinionem dijci- 
pulus gus Pythagoras maximé confirmavit*, This 
is a very extraordinary Paffage. If it be taken in 
the common Senfe of the Interpreters, that Phere- 
cydes was the firft, or the firft of the Greeks, that 
taught the Immortality of the Soul, nothing can be 
more falfe or extravagant. Tully himfelf well 
knew the Contrary, as appears from feveral Places 
of his Works, where he reprefents the Immortality 
of the Soul, asa Thing taught from the moft early 
Times of Memory, and by all Mankind: The 

Author and Original of it, as Plutarch affures us, 
' being entirely unknown; which indged might be 


3 THT, ore xenves 0 PiCamcaden ta v7 Cachacay Kerli la, 
muevoves eoty “BE Rzryec. Orig. cont. Celfum, P: §- 

Y Voiex Dife. fur la Mythologie. 
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eafily gathered, by any attentive Confiderer, from 
the very early Practice of deifying the Dead. Tully 
therefore muft needs mean quite another thing ; 
which the exact Propriety of the Word Sempiternus 
willlead us to. Donatus the Grammarian, tells us, 
that SEMPITERNUS properly relates to the Gods, 
and Perpetuus to Men. Sempiternum ad deos, per- 
petuum proprie ad homines pertinet*. Here then, a pro- 
per Eternity is attributed to theSoul ; a Confequence 
that could only fpring, and does {pring neceffarily 
from the Principle of the Soul’s being Part of God. 
Thus has Tully given us a very illuftrious Piece of 
Hiftory; that not only fixes the Doctrine of the TO 
"EN to Greece, but Records .the Inventer of it ; 
which is farther confirmed by what he adds, that 
Pherecydes’s Scholar, Pythagoras, took it from him, 
and by the Authority of his own Name add- 
ed great Credit to it; fo great indeed, that, as we 
have feen, it foon over-fpread all the Greek Philo- 
fophy. And I make no Queftion but it was Phe- 
recydes’s broaching this Impiety, and not hiding it 
by the Ufe of the double Doétrine, fo carefully as 
did his great Difciple, that made him pafs amongft 
the People, as with great Reafon it might, for an 
Atheift. And if the Story of his mocking at all 
religious Worfhip, which lian® tells us of him, 
be true, and confidering this Principle of Spino- 
zifm, it isnot unlikely, it would much confirm the 
popular Opinion. 

That Pherecydes was the Inventer of this Notion, 
and not barely the Original of it to the Greeks, 
may not only be colleéted from what hath been 
faid above of the different Genius of the Greek | 
and Barbaric Philofophy, but from what Swidas 


2 In And. Ter. ARs. Sc. 5 
> Var. Hift. 1, thy C. 29, 
: all tells 
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tells us of his being felf-raught, and having no 
Mafter or Director of his Studies‘. 

But as the Greeks had two Inventors of théir 
beft phyfical Principle, Democritus and Leucippus, 
fo had they two likewife of this their worft 
metaphyfical. For we have as pofitive Attefta- 
tion for THa.es, as we have feen before for 
Pherecydes. There are, fays Laertius, who affirm, 
that Thales was the firft who beld the Souls of Men 
to be immortal", oSeveres which is an Epithet ap- 
propriated to the Jmmortality of the Gods, as dobag- 
Tos 1s to that of Men. The fame Objection holds 
here againft underftanding it in the common Senfe, 
as in the Cafe of Pherecydes; befides we cannot 
doubt of the other Meaning, when we refle&t on 
what the Ancients tell us of Thales’s holding the 
Soul to be avrexivylov®, a felf moving Nature: That 
the World was animated, zivxécpov tuloyov, &c!, 
And that the Soul was Parcel of the Divine Sub- 
france®, 

‘The Sum then of the Argument is this: Thales 
and Pherecydes are faid to be the firff who taught 
the Immortality of the Soul: — In the common 
Senfe of this Aflertion, they were not the firft; 
and known not to be fo by thofe who afferted it, 
— The fame Antiquity informs us, they held the Do- 
étrine of the TO’ “EN, which likewife commonly 
went by the Name of the Doétrine of the Immortality. 
Nor is any earlier on Record than they, for holding 
that Principle. We conclude therefore, that thole 
who tell us they were the firft who taught the 
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Immortality of the Soul, neceffarily meant that they 
were the firft who held it to be Part of the Di- 
vine Subftance. 

3. But though the Greeks were the Inven- 
ters of this impious Notion, we may be affured, 
as they had their firft Learning from Egypt, that 
fome Egyptian Principles led them into it. Let us 
fee then what thofe Principles were. 

The Egyptians, as we are informed by the una- 
nimous feftimony of Antiquity, wereamongft the 
firft chat taught the Immortality of the Soul’ And 
this not like the Greek Sophifts, to fpeculate upon; 
but for a Foundation to their practical Doétrine of 
a future State of Reward and Punifhment, which 
could not, without at, have itsdue Efficacy. And 
every thing being done in Egypt for the Sake of 
Society, a future State of Reward and Punith- 
ment was inforced to fecure the general Doctrine 
of Providence. But ftil] there would remain great 
Difficulties concerning the Origin of Evil, that 
feemed to affeét the moral Attributes of God. And 
it was not enough for the Purpofes of Society, 
that there was a Divine Providence, unlefs that 
Providence was underitood to be adminiftred by 
a perfectly good and jujt Being. Some Solution 
therefore was to be found out ; and a better the 
Egyptians could not well think of, than the Notion 
of the Metempfychofis, or Tranfmigration cf Souls, 
without which, in the Opinion of Hierocles*, the 
Waysof Providence cannot be juftified. The neceffia- 
ry Confequence of this Doctrine was, that the Soul is 
elder than the Body: So having taught before, 
that the Soul w@ cternal, @ parte poff; and now,, 
that it had an Exiftence before it came into the 
Body, the Greeks, to give a Roundnefs to their Sy- 


b Lib. de Prov, apud Phot, Bib. Cod. 215. pl 
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ftem, taught on the Foundation of that Pre-ex-. 

iftence, that it was eternal too, a parte ante. . 

Having thus given it ove of the Attributes of 
the Divinity, another Egyptian Doctrine foon taught 
them to make a perfect God Almighty of it. 

We have obferved, that the Myfleries were ani 
Egyptian Invention; and that the Secrets of them 
were the Unity of the Godbead. Thefe were the 
grand %arpeula, in which we are told, their Kings, 
and Magiftrates, and a feleCt Number of the Beft 
and Wifett were inftruéted. This fhews, the 
Doétrine was delivered in fuch a Manner, as was 
moft ufeful to Society; but the Principle of the 
TO\°EN is as deftructive to Society, as Atheifm 
can make it. — However they had no grofs Con- 
ceptions of the Deity, when they had found him 5 
but reprefented him, as we are told by the Ancients, 
as a Spirit diffufing itfelf through the World, and in- 
timately pervading all Things’. And thus, ina figu- 
rative moral Senfe, faying, tHaT Gop was ALL 
Tuines*s; the Greeks drew the Conclufion in 2 
literal and metaphyfical, ruat ALL THINGSWERE ' 
Gop '; and fo ran headlong into Spinozifm ; both 
which Expreffions they afterwards father’d upon 
the Egyptians™. And, if we may truft the gene- 
ral Opinion, vighély fathered them. 

-4. But the Books going under the Name of 
Hermes Trifmegijtus, having given the greateft Cre- 
dit to this Opinion, it will be proper to explain 
‘that Matter. | 

The moft virulent Enemies Chriftianity had, on 
its\Appearance in the World, were the Platonijts 
Tae’ awroic’Y mavns gocpe To dines hs ov SUpact. Horapolla. 
K Aoxd avreis Dine Se wydev orws owecavee, Idem. 


1 In the Writings going, under the Name of Orpheus, we find 
~¢hefe Words: “Ey t: re wev]a. 
™ The Afclepian Dialogue tranflated into Latin by Apaleizs, 
fays, Nonne hoc dixi OMNIA UNUM EssB, & UNUM OMNIA. 
aw and 
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and Pythagoreans. And national Paganifm, of 
which they fet up for the Defenders, being by its 
grofs Abfurdities, obnoxious to the moft violent 
Retortion, their firft Care was to cover and fecure 
it, by allegorizing its Gods, and J/piritualizing its 
Worfhip. But left the Novelty of thefe Inven- 
tions fhould Difcredit them, they endeavoured to 
perfuade the World, that all they taught of the 
Principles of Religion, was agreeable to the an- 
cient myfterious Wifdom of Egypt: In which 
Point, feveral Circumftances concurred to favour 
them. 1. As firft, that known, uncontroverted 
Fact, that the Greek Religion and Philofophy came 
originally from Egypt. 2. The State of the £- 
gyptian Philofophy in thofe Times. The Power 
of Egypt had been much fhaken by the Perfians, 
but totally fubverted by the Greeks. Under the 
Ptolemys, this famous Nation fuffering an entire 
Revolution in their Learning and Religion, the 
Egyptian Priefts, as was natural, began to philo- 
fophife entirely in the Grecian Mode: And at the 
Time we fpeak of, had for feveral Ages, accuftom- 
ed themfelves fo to do, having neglected and for- 
got all the old Egyptian Learning; which, confi- 
dering their many fubverfive Revolutions, will not 
appear at all ftrange to thofe who reflect, that 
that Learning was conveyed from Hand to Hand, 
partly by Tradition, and partly by the myfterious 
Way of Hieroglyphics ; the Knowledge of which 
was fo foon loft, that thofe ancient Writers, who 
pretend to interpret them, do but juft enough to 
fhew us that they knew nothing of them. How- 
ever a Pretence of being the Repofitories of the. 
true old Egyptian Wifdom, derived too much Ho- 
nour to the Colleges of their Priefts, not to con- 
trive a Way to fupport it. 3. Which they did 
(and this leads me to the third favourable Circum- 
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ftance) by forging Books under the Name of .- 
Hermes Trifmegifius, the great Hero and Law-giver 
of the old Lgyptians. This was a ready Expe- 
dient: for in the Times of the Péolemys the 
Practice of forging Books became general, and 
the Art arrived to its utmoft Perfection. But had 
not the Greeks of this Time been fo univerfally 
infatuated with the Delufion of miftaking their own 
Philofophy for the old Egyptian, there were Marks 
enough to have detected the Forgery. famblicus 
fays, the Books that go under the Name of Hermes, 
do indeed contain the Hermaic Doéirines, THoucH 
THEY OFTEN Use THE LANGUAGE OF THE 
Puitosopuers. For they were tranflated out of ihe 
Egyptian Tongue by Men NOT UNACQUAINTED 
wiTH PuHitosopnHy®. Whether this Writer faw 
the Cheat, or was in the Delufion, I can’t fay ; 
but he has owned all we need defire of him; and 
‘made the Matter much worfe by his Vindication. 

Thus the later Pythagoreans and Platonifts being 
fupplied with this Prejudice, turned it the beft 
they could againft Chriftianity: Under thefe Au- 
{pices, famblicus compofed the Book juft before 
mentioned, Of the Myfferies ; meaning the profound 
and recondite Doctrines of the Egyptian Philofo- 
phy: Which, at Bottom, is nothing elfe but the 
genuine Greek Philofophy, imbrowned with the 
Fanaticifm of Eaftern Cant. | 

But their chief Strength was in the forged Books 
of Hermes, which they added to, and interpolated, , 
the ‘better to ferve their Purpofe againft Chri-‘ 
Sieenirye i 
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‘Tr is pleafant enough to obferve how the primi- 
tive Chriftians defended themfelves againft the Au- 
thority of thefe Books. One would imagine they 
fhould have detected the Forgery; which, we fee, 
was eafy enough to dg. Nothing like it: inftead 
of that, they oppofed Forgery to Forgery; and 
added themfelves fome Books to this noble Col- 
lection of Tri/megift : For they too, as well as the 
Pagans, had their Platonifts for fuch Services ; who 

in thefe Books have made Hermes fpeak plainer of 
the Myfteries of Chriftianity, than ever the Fewi/h 
Prophets had done°. i ‘ 


Their 


° But this was the Humour of the Times; for the Gramma- 
rians at the Height of their Reputation, under the Prolemys, had 
fhamefully neglected Critical Learning, which was their Pro- 
vince, to apply themfelves to forging Books under the Names 
of old Authors. There is a remarkable Paflage in Diogenes 
Laertius, which is obfcure enough to deferve an Explanation, 
that will fhew us how common it was to oppofe Forgery to 
Forgery. He is arguing againft thofe who gave the Origin of 
Philofophy, which he wonld have to be from Greece, to the 
Barbarians; that is, the Egyptians. Aabavsor & ates ca F 
“E2dyveav xetloglupale, aD’ civ pn OTs YE DiroreGiay GMa IS YEvO; 
aouwrwoy rece, BxeS < egis aw egram lores ids yxy aby! fe Adnyatots 
ytlove Mecesos, hy 5 Oxtators ives? 6 T fe, Expoawy weada, 
Gert, sonra > Stoloviav x cPargov weurorr Caves te CE eva; ra 
ascvla Quidas, eb; revrey avaavecdar, 1.1. §3. But thefe 
erronecaufly apply to the Barbarians the illufrious Inventions of 
the Greeks; from avhence not only Philofophy, but the very 
Race of Mankind had its Beginning. Thus we know Mufeus 
evas of Athens, and Linus of Thebes: The former of thefe, the 
Son of Eumolpus, ts faid to hawe wrote in Verfe, of the Sphere, 
and of the Generation of the Gods: And to. have taught, THAT 
“ALL THtxnesS PROCEED FROM ONE, AND WILL BE RE- 
SOLVED BacK AGAIN INTO 1T. To fee the Force of this 
Reafoning, we mutt fuppofe, that thofe Laertius is here confut- - 
ing, relied principally on this Argument, to prove that Philo- 
fophy came originally from the Barbarians ; namely, that the 
great Principle ot the Greck Philofophy, the 7 i and the Refx- 
fon, was an Egyptian, Notion. To this he replies, not fo: 
Mifeus taught it originally in thers. The Difpute we fee is 
cleafantly ‘conducted, [dis Adverfaries, who fupported the com- 

mor, 
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Their playing Tri/megijt in this manner back 
upon their Enemies, puts us in Mind of that 
known Story of two Law Solicitors: The one had 
forged a Bond againft the other, who inftead of lof- 
ing Time to detect the Knavery, chofe rather to 
find evidence to prove that he had difcharged it at 
the Day. 

Thefe aremy Sentiments of the Impofture: Ca- 
Saubon fappofes the whole a Forgery of fome Platonic 
Chriftians. But Cudworth has fully fhewn the Weak- 
nefs of that Opinion: This latter Author is fome- 
times inclined to give them to the Pagax Platonifts 
of thofe Times: which feems highly improbable. 
1. Becaufe they are always mentioned, both by 
Chriftian and Pagan Writers, as Works long known, 
and of fome confiderable ftanding. 2. Becaufe had 
thofe Platonifts been the Authors, they would not 
have delivered the Doctrine of the Soul’s Confub- 
ftantiality with the Deity, and its Refufion into 
him, in the grofs Manner in which we find it in 
the Books of Tri/megi?. For as we have fhewn a- 
bove by a Paffage from Porpbyry®, they had con- 
fined that irreligious Notion to the Souls of Brutes. 
— At other Times, this great Critic feems dif- 
pofed to think that they might indeed be genuine, 
and tranflated, as we fee Yamblicus would have 
them, from old Zgypiian Originals. But this, we 
prefume, is fufficiently overthrown by what has 
_ been faid above. ' 


mon, and indeed, the true Opinion of Philofophy’s coming firft 
from the-Barbarians, by the falfe Argument of the 7m %’s 
’ being originally Egyptian, tock this on the Authority of the 
forged Books of Tri/megi? : And Laertius oppofes it by as great 
a Forgery, the Fragments that went under the Name ot 
Mufeus. 
Eoce ie. (™) p, 303. 
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Ina Word, thefe Forgeries pafling unfufpected 
on all Hands, and containing the rankeft Spinozi/in4, 
it went currently ac thac Time for an L£gyptian 
Principle : And though, fince the Revival of Learn- 
ing, the Cheat has been, detected, yet that Notion 
of the Original has kept its Ground ; partly for 
the Reafons mentioned before, and partly, perhaps, 
on account of what we are told by modern Travel- 
lers, of the prefenc Eaftern Pagan Philofophy (whofe 
Original may be eafily proved to have been £- 
gyptian) which they fay, has run into the groffeft 
Spinozifm. But length of Time and Communica- 
tion with the firft Adcbometan Arabians, who had 
Jearnt their Philofophy of the’ Greeks, and were 
diftinguifhed for the Profeffion of this Principle, 
evidently led the modern Eaftern People into thefe 
iJ] Conclufions of refined Speculation ; which will 
appear the more Probable from hence, that the Dru- 
ids, another Branch from Egypé, who became ex- 


1 As in the following Paflage: “Cux gxecas cv cots Pevixois, 
ots Ne mas Vouxig 8 wevits mare as Yoyet ecw 3 As 
where it is afirmed of the World, carla aoidv, x ete towloy 
Daer ese, Of the Incorruptibility of the Soul, was pied 
1 Guvecles Cbcgiven & aibcielie, % AmAcce TH OF Sew 5 0955 
oon testy dae Tun Si0s B® scistyios & Sed, ew’ war eg am Awpwog 
vabames TF An Cas. Of God, pegsa 2 SE wetv ded 
és’ ef 4 mdvla wierd, we/la wen 6 Sesg' wevle 8 Toor, baw- 


‘lov Woes, —— tay ts Emiyetercy 7 weev fv yoeicat, T way F 
iv36 Auras MmAtca mT Wa, wai |x ) ty 2) de. This laft Paflage 
cannot be well underftood withcut recollecting what we have 
obferved above: ‘‘ That the Egyptians faying, ina figurative 
** moral Senfe, that God avas all Things; the Greeks drew the 
** Conclufion in a literal and metaphyfical, that a// Things were 
‘* God.” Now the Platon:ff, who forged thefe Books, being 
con{cious, that this was a Greek Conclufion, artfully endeavours 
in the Words above, to fhew it a neceflary Confequence of the 
Egyptian Poftion, which conveyed an imperfect Reprefentation of 
the Univerfe without it. Jfany one (fays he) go about to feparate 
ye All from the Que, he. vill defirey the All, far all ought ta 
o one, 
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tinét before they had time to refine and hypothe- 
fife, held. nothing that approached to this Opi- 
nion, 

Why I have been thus folicitous in vindicating 
the Egyptian Wifdom from this Opprobrium, will 
be feen in its Place. 

And now, to fum up the general Argument of 
this laft Se@tion ; thefe two Errors in the metaphy- 
fical Speculations of the Philofophers, concerning 
the Nature of God, and of the Soul, were what ne~ 
cefiarily kept them from giving credit to a Do- 
étrine highly probable in itfelf, and rendered f0, 
even by themfelves, from many moral Confidera- 
tions, perpetually preached up to the People. But, 
as we obferved before, it was their il] Fate to be 
determined in their Opinions, rather by metaphy- 
Jical than moral Arguments. This is beft feen by 
comparing the Belief and Conduct of Socrates 
with the reft. He was fingular, as we faid before, 
in confining himfelf to the Study of Morality ; 
and as fingular in believing the Doétrine of a fu- 
ture State of Rewards and Punifhments. What could 
be the Caufe of this latter Singularity, but the for- 
mer, of which it was a natura] Confequence: For 
having thrown afide all other Speculations, he had 
nothing to miflead him. Whereas the reft of the 
Philofophers applying themfelves, with a kind of 
Fanaticifm, to Phyficsand Metaphyfics, had drawn 
a Number of abfurd, though fubtil Conclufions, 
that directly oppofed the Confequences of thofe mo- 
ral Arguments. And as it is natural for Parents 
_ to be fondeft of their weakeft and moft deformed 
Offspring, fo thefe Men, as we faid; were always 
more fwayed by their metaphyfica] than moral 
‘Conclufions. 

Thus, as the Apoftle Paut divinely obferves, 
PROFESSING THEMSELVES TO BE Wiser, THEY 

‘ BECAME 
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BECAME Foous’. Well therefore might he warn 
his Followers left they fhould be /poiled through 
vain Philofopby‘: And one of them, and he no {mall 
Fool neither, is upon Record for having been thus 
fooiled ; Synesius a Plqgtonift, and Bifhop of Péo- 
lemais. This Man, forfooth, could not be brought 
to believe the Chri/tian Doctrine of the Refurrection: 
And why ? Becaufe he believed the Soul to be be- 
fore the Body; that is, eternal, a parte ante: And, 
the Confequence of this, we have feen, was what 
difpofed the Platoni/ts to reject all future State of 
Rewards and Punifhments. However, he was not 
for fhaking Hands with Chriftianity, but would 
fuppofe fome grand and profound Myftery to lie 
hid under the Scripture Account of the Refurre- 
ction, This again was inthe very Spirit of Plato; 
who, as we are told by Cel/us, concealed many 
fublime Things of this kind, under his popular 
Doétrine of a future State’. 

In Conclufion, it is but fit we fhould give the 
Reader fome Account why we have been {fo long, 
and fo particular on this Matter. , 

One Reafon was (to mention no other at pre- 
fent) to obviate an Objection, that might poffibly 
be urged againft our Proof, of The Divine Legation 
of Moses, from the Omiffion of a future State. 
Yor if now the Deifts fhould fay, and we know 
they are ready to fay any thing, that Mojfes did 
not propagate that Dottrine, becaufe he did not believe 
it; we have here an Anfwer ready : Having fhewn 
from Fatt, that the not believing a Doftrine fo ufeful 
to Society, was efteemed no Reafon for the Legiflator 
not to propagate it. 

t Rom. c.i. ¥ 22. 

! Colff. cit. ¥ 8., 

t See Note (") p. 356. 
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ut it will now perhaps be faid, that though 
B we have defigned well, and hereby obviated 
an Objeétion arifing from the prefent Queftion ; 
yet we have incautioufly done it by a Circumftance 
that feems to turn to the Difcredit of the Chriffian 
Doétrine of a future State. For what can bear 
harder on the Reafonablene/s of that Doctrine, than 
that the beft and wifeft Perfons of Antiquity did 
not believe a future State of Rewards and Punifh- 
ments ? 

To this we reply, 

1, That had we indeed contented ourfelves with 
barely fhewing,-that the Philofophers rejected this 
Doétrine, without explaining the Grounds and 
Caufes of their Difbelief, fome flender Sufpicion a- 
gainft the Chriftian Doétrine, arifing from their Au- 
thority, might perhaps, have taken Poffeffion of 
the weaker Sort of Minds. But when we have at 
Jarge explained thofe Grounds, which, of all phi- 
lofophic Tenets, are known to be the moft abfurd ; 
and feen thefe ftuck to, while the beft moral Argu- 
mens in the. World for it were overlooked and 
neglected, the Authority of their Conclufions lofes 
all its Weight. 

2. But fecondly, we fay, had we done nothing 
of all this, but left them in Poffeffion of their 
whole Authority, ic would have been found im- 
pertinent, to the Point in Hand. The contrary Sup- 
‘pofition has arifen on a foolifh Error. Thofe, who 
miftake Chriftianity for only a Republication of the 
Religion of Nature, mutt of Courfe fuppofe, the 
’Doétrine it teaches of a future State, to be one 
of thofe which natural Religion difcovers, It would 
therefore feem a Difcredit to that Republication, 

: had 
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had the Doétrine been inveftigable by human Rea- 
fon; and fome Men would be apt to think it was, 
when the Philofophers miffed of it. But our holy 
Religion, as I hope to prove in the Jaft Book, is 
quite another thing: Awnd this will be feen to be a 
Confequence of its true Nature, that zts Doctrine of 
a future State is not one of thofe which natural 
Religion teaches. The Authority of the Philofo- 
phers therefore, is here out of the Queftion. 

3. But thirdly, it will be found hereafter, that 
this Fact is fo far from weakening the Doctrines of 
Chriftianity, that it is one ftrong Argument for 
the Truth of that Difpenfation. 

4. But as we have often feen Writers deceived 
in their Reprefentations of Pagan Antiquity, and 
while zealoufly bufy in giving fuch as they ima- 
gined favourable to Chriftianity, have been all the 
Time differving it; left mytelf fhould be fufpect- 
ed of having tallen into the common Delufion ; 
T fhall beg leave, in the laft Place, to fhew, that 
it is juft fuch a Face of Antiquity, as is here re- 
prefented, that can poffibly countenance our holy 
Religion. And that confequently, if what we have 
given be the true, it does much Service to it. 

This will beft appear by confidering the two u- 
fual Views Men have had, and the confequent Me- 
thods they have purfued, in bringing in Pagan 
Antiquity into the Scene. 

Their Defign has been either to illuftrate the 
Reafonablenefs, or the Neceffity of Chriftianity. 

If the firft, their Way was to reprefent Antiqui- 
ty, as Mafter of all the fundamental Truths our 
holy Religion has revealed. But as greatly as this ~ 
Reprefentation was fuppofed to ferve their Purpofe, 
the Infidels, we fee, have joined Ifftie with them, 
and from this Faét, have endeavoured to fhew, 
with much Plaufibility of Reafoning, that a 

ore 


? 
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fore Chriftianity was not neceffary : And this very 
Advantage Tindal (fighting fuccefsfully under Co- 
ver of a Principle, which fome modern Divines 
feemed to afford him, of Chriftianity’s being only 
a Republication of the Religion of Nature) obtain- 
ed againft the great Dr. Clarke. 

If their Defign was to illuftrate the Neceffity of 
Chriftianity, they have then taken the other 
Courfe, and (perhaps, out of a Senfe of the for- 
mer Mifchief) ran into the oppofite Extreme ; in re- 
prefenting Antiquity as quite ignorant of the Prin- 
ciples of Religion, or moral Duty. Nay, not only 
that it knew nothing, but that nothing could be 
known: For that human Reafon was too weak to 
make any Difcoveries in thefe Matters. Confequent- 
ly, there was never any fuch thing as natural Re- 
ligion: And what Glimmerings of Knowledge Men 
had of this kind, were only the dying Sparks of 
primitive Tradition. Here again the Infidels turn- 
ed their own Artillery upon them, in order to dif- 
mount that boafted Rea/onablenefs of Chriftianity, 
on which they had fo much infifted: For what room 
was there left to judge of it, after human Reafon 
had been reprefented to be fo weak and blind ? 

Thus while they were contending for the Rea- 
fonablenefs, they deftroyed the Necefity; and while 
they urged the Necefity, they rifked the Reafonable- 
nefs of Chriftianity. And thefe Infidel Retortions 
had an trrefiftible Force on the Principles our’ Ad- 
“vocates went upon ; namely, that Chriftianity was 
only a Republication of a primitive Religion. 

It appears then, that the only, State of Antiqui- 
‘ty, whofe View gives folid Advantage ‘to the Chri- 
jiian Caufe, is fuch a ohe as fhews natural Reafon 
_to be clear enough to perceive Truth, and the 

Neceffity of its Deduétions when propofed and 
Shewn ;. but not generally frrong enough to difcover 
sas 


& 
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it, and draw right Deductions from it. Juft fuch 
a View we have given of Antiquity, as far as re- 
lates to the Point in Queftion ; which we prefume 
to be the true, not only in that Point, but like- 
wife with regard to the State of natural Religion 
in general: Where we'find human Reafon could 
penetrate very far into the effential Difference of 
Things ; but wanting the true Principles of Religi- 
on, the Ancients neither knew the Origin of Obli- 
gation, nor the Confequence of Obedience. Reve- 
Jation has difcovered thofe Principles, and we now 
wonder, that fuch Prodigies of Parts and Know- 
ledge could commit the grofs Abfurdities, that are 
to be found in their beit Treatifes of Morality. 
Which yet does not hinder us from falling into a 
greater and worfe Delufion. For feeing of late, 
feveral excellent Syftems of Morals, under the Ti- 
tle of the Principles of natural Religion, that dif- 
claim the Aid of Revelation, we are apt to think 
them indeed the Difcoveries of natural Reafon ; 
and fo regard their Excellencies as an Objection 
to the Necefity of any farther Light. The Pre- 
tence is plaufible; but furely, there muft be fome 
Miftake at the Bottom; and the immenfe Differ- 
ence in Point of Perfection, between thefe imagi- 
nary Productions of Reafon, and thofe real ones of 
the moft learned Ancients, will increafe. our Su- 
fpicion. The Truth is, thefe modern Syftem Writ- 
ers hadan Aid, which as they donot acknowledge, 
fo I perfuade myfelf, they did not perceive. This 
Aid were the true Principles of Religion, delivered 
by Revelation: Principtes fo clear and evident, that 
they are now miltaken to be amongft our firft and . 
\fimpleft Ideas, But thofe who underftand Antiqui- 

ty,’ know the Matter to be far otherwife. 
I cannot better illuftrate the State and Condi- 
tion of the baman Mind, before Revelation, ~- 
. y 
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by the following Inftance: A Summary of the /- 
tomic Philofophy is delivered in the Theetetus of 
Plato. Yet being delivered without its Principles, 
when Plato’s Writings at the Revival of Learning, 
came to be ftudied and commented; this Paflage 
remained altogether unintelligible: For there had 
been an Interruption in the Succeffion of that School 
for many Ages: And neither Marfilius Ficinus, 
nor Serranus could give any reafonable Account of 
it. But as foon as Des Cartes had revived that 
Philofophy, and excogitated its Principles anew, 
the Mift removed, and every one faw clearly 
(though Cudworth, I think, was the firft who 
brought it into Obfervation) that Plato had given 
a curious and exact Account of that excellent Phy- 
fiology. And Des Cartes was now thought by fome, 
to have borrowed his original Ideas from thence ; 
though, but for his Revival of the Atomic Principles, 
that Pafflage had remained in eternal Obfcurity. 
Juft fo it was with refpect to human Knowledge : 
had not Revelation difcovered the true Principles 
of Religion, they had without doubt continued , 
for ever unknown. Yet on Difcovery, they ap- 
peared fo confonant to that Knowledge, that Men 
were apt to miftake them for the Product of ic. 


SEC kh Vi, 
W E have now gone through our fecond gene- 


ral Propofition; which was, THAT ALL 
MANKIND, ESPECIALLY THE MOST WISE AND 
-LEARNED NaTIONS OF ANTIQUITY,, HAVE CON- 
“CURRED IN’ BELIEVING, AND TEACHING, THAT 
‘THE DocrrRINE OF A FUTURESTATE OF RE- 
- WARDS AND PUNISHMENTS, WaS NECESSARY 
TO THE WELL-BEING OF Socrery. In doing this, 
“we have prefumed to enter the very Penetralia of 
. ‘ Anti- 
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Antiquity, and expofe its moft venerable Secrets 
to open Day: Some parts of which having been 
accidentally, and obfcurely feen by Ow! Light, by 
fuch as Toland, Blount, Coward, and others of that 
execrable Crew, were imagined, as is natural for 
Objects feen in the Dufk, to wear ftrange Gigantic 
Shapes, to the Terror and Affrightment of many 
good Chrifizans. 

The ridiculous Ufe that thefe Men have made 
of what they did not underftand, may perhaps re- 
vive in the Reader’s Mind that ftale atheiftical Ob- 
jection, that Religion is onlya CREATURE OF Po- 
LITIcs, a State Engine, invented by the Legifla- 
tor, to draw the Knot of Civil Society the clofer. 
And the rather, becaufe that Objection being 
founded on the apparent Utility of Religion to 
Civil Policy ; we may be fuppofed to have added 
much Strength to it, by fhewing in this Work, 
in a fuller Mannerthan, I think, has been hitherto 
done, the Extent of that Utility, and the Legifla- 
tor’s large Sphere of Agency in applying it. 

For thus ftood the Cafe:-I was to prove Mo/es’s 
Divine Affiftance, from his being aBue to leave 
out of his Religion the Doétrine of a future State. 
This neceMfitated me to fhew, that that Doétrine 
was naturally of the utmoft Importance to Society. 
But of all the Arguments, by which it may be 
proved, the moft generally fatisfactory, if not the 
{trongeft, is the Conduct of the Legiflators with 
regard thereto. Hence the long Detail of Circum- 
ftances in the fecond and third Books. But had I 
fufpected this could afford any Shadow of Strength 
to the Caufe of. Infidelity, I fhould fcarce have 
ventured on the Topic; but have left it to the ex- ~ 
cellent Author of The Enquiry into the Meaning of 
Demoniacs, to be put in its due Light, for the 


Refrefhment of thofe, who, in fuch a Time of ge- 
; - neral 
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neral Prepoffeffion in Favour of Religion, are too 
apt to run into Superttition. 

But indeed it not only ferved to the Purpofe of 
my particular Queftion, but, appeared to me, to 
be one of the ftrongeft, and leaft equivocal Proofs 
of the Truth of Religion in general; and to de- 
ferve, inthat View only, to be minutely examined 
and infifted on. I therefore confidered this Volume, 
and defire the Reader would fo confider it, as a 
whole and feparate Work of ittelf, 20 prove the 
Truth of Religion in general, from its infinite Service 
to buman Society, though it be but the Introduction 
to the Truth of the Mo/aic. 

Let us examine it: Legiflators have unanimoufly 
concurred in propagating Religion. This could 
be only from a Senfe and Experience of its Utility, 
in which they could not be deceived: Religion 
‘therefore has a general Utility. We defire no more 
to eftablifh its Truth. 

Truth is productive of the good of the whole ; 
and Truth only: for Falfhood is productive of 
the Mifchief of i#: The firit being the Cbfervance 
of the Relations of Things, which Obfervance 
caufes Happinefs; and the latter, the Violation of 
thofe Relations, which Violation caufes Mifery. 
Wherever then we find univerfal Utility, we may 
certainly know it for the Product of Truth. But 
the Practice of Legiflators fhews us, that this Uti- 
lity refults from Religion: The Confequence ‘is, 
that Religion is true. : 

However as the unanimous Concurrence of Le- 
giflators to fupport Religion, has furnifhed Matter 

. for this poor Infidel Pretence, I fhall take leave to 
examine it to the Bottém: ; 

Our Adverfariesare by no Means agreed amongtt 
themfelves: Some of them have denied the Truth 
of Religion, becaufe it was of no Utility ; others, 

Ee becaufe 
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becaufe it was of fo much. But commend me to 
the Man, who, out of pure genuine Spight to Re- 
ligion, can employ thefe two contrary Sy{tems to- 
gether, without the Expence even of a Blufh”. 
However that moft adhered to, 1s the political In- 
vention of Religion for,its Ufe: The other being 
only the idle Exercife of a few Dealers in Para- 
doxes. 

We have begun this Volume with a Confutation 
of the firft of thefe Sy{tems, and fhall now end it 
with an Examination of the other. For being driv- 
en from their firft hold, by fhewing the Ufeful- 
nefs of Religion, they prepofteroufly retire into 
this, in order to recover their Ground. 

Critias of Athens, one of the thirty Tyrants, and 
the mott execrable of the Thirty, is at the Head 
of that Divilion; whofe Principles he delivers in 
the moft beautiful Zambics. His Words are to this 
Purpofe : —~ ‘* There * was a Time when Man lived 


" See Blunt's Anima Mundi, and Original of Idolatry. 

W Hy yegros ar iv céTcx'los av comuv Bios % Sreswduz, &e. 
Apud Sext. Emp. adv. Plyf. c. 9. § 54. There are many vari- 
ous readings of this Fragment; and 1 have every where chofe 
that which I thought the Right. — That Crétias was the Author 
how much foever the Critics feem inclined to give it to Euripides, 
{1 make no Scruple to affert. The Difficulty lies here: Sextus 
Empiricus exprefsly gives it to Critias ; and yet Plutarch is full 
more exprefs for Euripides, names the P/ay it belonged to; and 
adds this farther Circumitance: That the Poet chofe to vend 
his Impiety under the Charaéter of Sifphus, in order to keep 
clear of the Laws. Thus two of the moit knowing and corre¢t 
Writers of Antiquity are adjudged irreconcilable in a mere Mat- 
ter of Fat. Mr. Petit, who has examined the Matter at large 
[Obferv. Mifecl. 1. 1. c.1-) declares for the Authority of P/u- 
tarch. And Mr. Bayle has fully thewn the Weaknefs of his 
Reafoning in fupport of P/utarch’s Claim. (Crit. Did, Ar. (Cri-, 
tias) Rem. H.) Petit’s Solution is this, that there is an Hiatus 
in the Text of Sextus: that a Copift, from whom all the exiftent 
MSS. are derived, when he came to Critias, unwarily jumped 
over the Paflage quotedfrom him, together with Sextus’s Obfer- 
vation of Euripides’s being ia the fame Sentiments, and fo Joie 

: eeoltke 
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*¢ like a Savage, without Government or Laws, 
*¢ the Minifter and Executioner of Violence; when 
«¢ there was neither Reward annexed ta Virtue, 
*¢nor Punifhment attendant upon Vice. After- 


the Name of Critias and the Jambics of Euripides together. 
But this is plainly feen to be fuch a Liberty of conjecturing, as 
would unfettle all the Monuments of Antiquity. 1 take the 
true Solution of the Difficulty tobe this : Critzas, a Man, as 
the Ancients deliver him to us, of atheiftic Principles, and a fine 
poetic Genius, compofed thefe Iambics for the private Solace of 
his Fraternity ; which were not kept fo clofe but that they got 
wind, and came to the Knowledge of Eurzpides : To whom the 
‘general Current of Antiquity con{pires, in giving a very virtuous 
and religious Character, notwithftanding the iniquitous Infinuati- 
ons of Plutarch to the Contrary. And the Tragic Poet, being 
to draw the Atheift Sifphas, artfully projected to put thefe lam~ 
bics into his Mouth. For by this Means the Sentiments would 
be fure tobe natural, as taken from Life ; and the Poet remain 
fecure from the Danger of Broaching fuch Impieties. And ad- 
mitting this, P/utarch’s account becomes very reafonable; who 
tells us, the Poet delivered this atheiftic Doétrine by a dramatic 
Charaéter, to evade the Juftice of the Areopagus. But without 
this it cannot be admitted: For, thinly to cover Impiety by the 
mere Perfon of a Drama, which was an important Part in the 
Celebration of their Feftivals, and under the exact Regulation 
of the Magiftrate, was a poor Way of evading the Penetration 
and Severity of that tremendous Judicature ; how good a modern 
Shift foever it mightbe. But the giving the Verfes of Critias 
to his Atheift, was a fafe Way of keeping under Cover. For 
all Refentment maft needs fall on the real Author; efpecially 
when it was feen that they were produced folely for Condemna- 
tion, as will now be proved. Without doubt, the chief Motive 
Euripides had in this Contrivance, was the Satisfaction of ex- 
pofing avery wicked Man; in which he had no Apprehenfions 
to deter him from his Adverfary’s Power ; for Critéas was then 
a private Man, the Sifpbus being afed in the gt Olymp. 
and the Tyranny of the Thirty not beginning till the latter End 
_ of the 93d. But what is above all (which indeed gave me the 

Hint of this Selution, and advances it beyond a Conjecture) the 
Genius and Caft of that partitular Drama wonderfully favoured 
his Defign: For it is remarkable that the Sifphus was the lait 
- ofa Tetralogy (cileproyia reglixay Oepucrar) or a fatyric Tra- 

gedy, in which Species of Poetry,.a Licence fomething refem- 
bling that of the cdd Comedy, of branding ill Citizens, was in- 
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«¢ wards it appears, thac Men invented Civil Laws 
«© ro bea Curb to Evi], From hence Juftice pre- 
<< fided over the human Race; Force became a 
_¢ Slaveto Right, and Punifhment irremiffibly pur- 
«¢ fued the Tranfgreffor. ~ But when now the Laws 
«< had reftrained.an opdn Violation of Right, Men 
<< fet upon contriving, how fecretly to injure others. 
«¢ And then it was, as I fuppofe, that fome cun- 
«¢ ning Politician, well-verfed in the Knowledge 
<< of Mankind, counterplotted this Defign, by the 
<< Invention of a Principle that would hold wicked 
¢¢ Men in awe, even when about to fay, or think, 
<¢or act ill in private. And this was by bring- 
«< ing in the Belief of a God ; .whom he taught ta 
‘cs be immortal, of infinite Knowledge and a Na- 
<* cure fuperlatively excellent. This God, he told 


dulged ; and where the fame Cuftom of paredying the Writings 
of other Poets was in Ufe. Admitting this to be the Cafe; it 
could not but be, that for a good while after, thefe Iambics 
would be quoted by fome as Critias’s, whofe Property they were 5 
and by others, as Exripides's, who had got the U/, and in 
whofe Tragedy they were found ; and by both with Reafon. 
But in After-times this Matter was forgot, or not attended to; 
and then fome took them for Euripides’s, exclufive of the Right 
of Critias ; and others on the Contrary. And asa Copift fan- 
cied oxe or other the Author, fo he read the Text. Of this we 
have a remarkable Inftance in the 35t* V. where a Tran- 
fcriber, imagining the Fragment to be the Tragic Poet's, chofe 
to read, ; 


(74 ‘ ry 
Ober re Axpemeg; asiegs seryes wvdegs” 


Becaufe this exprefles the peculiar Phyfiology of Auaxagsras, 
the Preceptor of Euripides, which Mr. Barnes thought a con- 
vincing Proof of the Fragment’s being really rs: whereas that 
reading makes a Senfe defective and impertinent ; the ¢rwe be- 
ing evidently this of Grotius : 


Acuregs asic sexes YXopgs 


al thus, I'fuppofe, Péitarch and Sextus may be-well recon 
ciled, 


, «* them, 
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<< them, could hear and fee every thing faid and 
«¢ done by Mortals*here below: nor-could the firft 
«‘ Conception of the moft fecrer Wickcdnefs be 
«© concealed from him, of whofe Natuté’Know- 
«< ledge was the very Effence, Thus dit! oar‘Poli- 
¢¢ tician, by inculcating thefe Notions, become the 
«« Author of a Doctrine wonderfully taking, while 
s¢ he hid Truth under ‘the embroidered Veil of 
«< FiGion, But to add Terror to their -Reverence, 
«¢ the Gods he faid, inhabited that Place, which 
«¢ he knew to be the Repofitory of all thofe’ Mor- 
<* mo’s, and panic Horrors, which Man was fo 
¢ dextrous at imagining, to fright himfelf withal, 
‘¢ while he adds fancied“ Miferies toa Life already 
¢ over-burthened with Difatters. ‘That Place I 
<¢ mean, where fwift Corufcations of enkindled 
«¢ Meteors, accompanied with horrid Burfts of 
‘¢ Thunder, run through the ftarry Vaults of Hea- 
<¢ ven; the beautiful Fret-work of that wife old 
«© Architect, Lime. Where the confociated Troop 
<¢ of thining Orbs perform their regular and be- 
<¢ nignant Revolutions ; and from whence refreth- 
“6 ing Showers defcend to recreate the thirfty Earth. 
<¢ Such. was the Habitation he affigned for the 
«* Gods; a Place moft proper for the Difcharge ot 
‘(their Function: And thefe the Terrors he ap- 
‘© plied to circumvent fecret Mifchief ; ftifle Dif- 
‘< order in theSeeds ; give.his Laws fair play.; and 
<< introduce Religion fo necefjary to the Magiftrate. — 
«s This, in my Opinion, was the Trick, whereby 
<©mortal Man was firft brought to believe that 
. .4¢ there were immortal Natures.” | 
How excellent @ thing is Juftice, faid fome- 
body or other, on obferving ic to be practifed in 
~ the Dens of Robbers. How ufeful, how necefia- 
ry a Thing is Religion, may we fay, when it for- 
ee ces 
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ces this Confeffion of its Power, from its two moft 
mortal Enemies, a Tyrant and an Atheift. 

The Account here given of Reticton is, that 
it was A State Invention: That is, that 
the Idea of the Relations between the Creature and 
Creator was formed and contrived by Politicians to 
keep Menin Awe: From whence the Infidel con- 
cludes it to be Visronary and GROUNDLESS, 

I fhall prove then in a very few Words, that 
the Fad? or Pofition is 1ft, IMPERTINENT, and 
adly, Faust. For, 

I, “Waseit true, aseit certainly is not, that Re- 
ligion was invented by State/men, it would not there- 
fore follow that Religion was fale. A Confequence 
that has, I dont know how, been wrongly taken for 
granted on al] hands. It muft be proved by one 
or of thefe Mediums, or not at all. 

Either becaufe Religion was not found out asa 
Truth, by the Ufe of Reafon. 

2. Or, becaufe it was invented culy for its Utility, 

3. Or Laftly, ecaufe the Inventors did not bel 
it, 

As to its not being found out asa Truth by the 
Up of Reafon, we are to confider, that the finding 
out a Truth by Reafon, neceffarily implies the E Ex- 
ercife of that Faculty, in proportion to the Im- 
portance and Difficulty of the Truth fought for: 
So that where Men do not ufe their Reafon, Truths 
of the greateft Certainty and Ufe, will remain un- 
known. Nor are we ufed to reckon it any Ob- 
jection to many obvious and common Truths, in 
which Religion is not concerned, that divers Savage 
Nations in Afric and America, remain yet ignorant 
of them. , 

Now the Objection again{t Religion, is founded 
on this pretended Fact, that the Legiflator taught 
*he a Religion from the moft early Times, 

And: 
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And the Infidel Syftem is, that Man from his firft 
Appearance in the World, even to thofe early 
Times of his coming under the Hands of the Civil 
Magiftrate, differed little from the Brutes in the Ufe 
of hisrational Faculties; and that the Improvement 
of them was gradual and flow. For which the Re- 
cords of Antiquity are appealed to, concerning the 
late Invention of the Arts of Life. Thus, accord- 
ing to their own account of Things, Religion was 
taught Mankind before the Generality began to 
cultivate their rational Faculties ; and what is very 
remarkable, TAUGHT BY THOSE FEW THAT HAD, 

It is true, our holy Religion gives a different 
Account of thefe firft Men. But then it gives a more 
different Account of the Origin of Religion. And 
let our Adverfaries prevaricate as they will, they 
muft take both or neither. For what only could 
make the firft Men fo enlightened as Scripture re- 
prefents them, was Revelation; and, that allowed, 


> Difpute is at end. 


Ifit fhould be faid, that, fuppofing Religion true, 
it is of fuch Importance to Mankind, that wemay 
well believe God would not fuffer us to remain ig- 
norant of it; Tallow it. But then we are not to 
prefcribe to the Almighty his Way of doing this, 
It is fufficient to juftity his Providence, that it is 
done : Whether it be by Revelation; by the Ex- 
ercife of Reafon; or by the accidental Impofition 
of it, for oblique Ends by the Civil Magiftrate. 

_Ana why it might not poffibly happen to this 
Truth, _as it hath done to many others of great 
* Importance, to be firft hit upon by Chance, and 
miftaken only for an Utility, and afterwards feen 
and demonftrated, I would beg leave to demand 
’ of thefe mighty Men of Reafon. 

2. “4s to Religion’s being invented only for its Uti- 
tility: This, though their palmary Argument, is 

en. ‘ the 
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the moft unlucky that ever was employed: It 
proceeds on a fuppofed Inconfiftency between Uti- 
ity and Truth. For Men perceiving much. of 
this between private partial Utilicy and Truth, 
were abfurdly brought to think there might be the 
fame between general Utility and fome Truths. 
Whereas general Utility and all Truths neceffarily 
coincide. For Truth is nothing but that Relation of 
things, whofe Oofervance is attended with univerfal 
Bencfit. We may therefore as certainly conclude that 
general Utihty is always founded on Truth, as that 
Truth is always productive of general Utility. Take 
then this Conceffion of the Atheift for granted, 
that Religion is productive of public good, andthe 
very contrary to hisInference must follow; name- 
ly, that Religion is true. . ; 

If it fhould be urged that Experience makes a- 
gain{t this Reafoning ; for that ic was not Religion, 
but Superfition, that for the moft Part procured 
this public Ucility ; and Superftition both Sides 
agree to be erroneous: To this we reply, that Su- 
perftition was {fo far from procuring any Good in the 
ancient World, where it was indeed more or lefs 
mixed with all the nationa] Religions, that the 
Good which Religion procured, was allayed with 
Evil, in exact Proportion to the Quantity of Su- 
perftition found therein. And the lefs of Supertti- 
tion there was in any national Religion, the hap- 

ier we always find, celeris paribus, was that Peo~ 
ple ; and the more there was of it, the unhappier. 
It could not be otherwife, for if we examine the 
Cafe, it will appear, that all thofe Advantages that 
refult from the /Vorfbip of a fuperior Being, are the 
Confequences only of the¢rue Principles of Religton : 
And that the Mifchiefs that refult from thence, 
are the Confequence only of the Fal/e, or what 
we call Superstition, Superftition, from our lax ie 
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of the Word, may be underftood in two Senfes: 
Either as @ Thing adventitious, that is apt fatally to — 
mix itfelf with Religion; or asa corrupt Species of 
Religion. In the firft Senfe, it is of no Ufe, but 
of. infinite Mifchief, and worfe than Atheifm it- 
felf. In the fecond Senfe of a@ corrupt Religion, it 
is of great Service to Society; for by teaching a — 
Providence, and the Dependence of Mankind upon 

it, it impofes a neceffary Curb, that prevents So- 

cieties running into Confufion: and likewife of 

great Mifchief : For by giving wrong Notions of 
the moral Attributes of God, it hinders the Pro- 

prefs of Virtue, or fets up a falfe Species of it. 
However, in this Senfe of a corrupt Religion, it is 

infinitely preferable to Atheifm. As in a fovereign 

Remedy, the Application of the Drug, though vi- 

ciated, is greatly to be preferred in defperate Dif- 

orders, to the doing ‘nothing; though it may. 
produce evil Habits in the Conftitution it preferves, 

which the found Ingredient would have prevented. 

The Equivocation arifing from this loofe Ufe of . 
the Word Superftition, was what furnifhed Mr. - 
Bayle with the Means of drawing out his Apology 
for Atheifm, and eluding the Purfuit of his Adver- 
faries through fo many voluminous Difcourfes. 

3. As to the Inventers not believing the Principle 
of Religion which they taught: This comes with an 
ill Grace from an Atheift, who defpifes all Autho- 
rity fo much, as to oppofe his own Singularities a- 
gainit the general Senfe of Mankind, under Cover 
of an unqueftioned Maxim, bat in Matters of 
‘Speculation, -Reafon and not Authority foould determine 
our ‘Fudgments. Was ft true then, that the Inventors 
did not believe what they taught, this would be feen 
‘the pooreft of <1] Arguments againft its Truth. 

But indeed the Suppofition is without Founda- 
tion ; and arifes from grofs Ienorance of the true | 
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Character of the ancient Legiflator. The Idea our 
Adverfaries have formed of thefe Civilizers of 
Mankind (as we are but too apt, in our Reprefen- 
tations of others, to copy from our own Natures) 
is of a Species of dry, cold headed Cheats, whofe Ca- 
pacity all arofe from the Predominancy of their 
Phiegm. But the truly Learned in human Na- 
ture and Civil Hiftory, well know, that amoneft 
the Infirmities of Heroes, a Deficiency of Faith is 
not one. On the Contrary, I may venture to af- 
firm, there never was at any time a great Conque- 
ror, or Founder of Civil Policy, or Religion, who 
carried on his Defigns fuccefsfully by mere human 
Means, who was not naturally much inclined to 
Euthufiafm. The Obfervation is fo certain, that I 
might defy our Adverfaries to produce one fingle 
Inftance throughout the whole Body of Civil Hi- 
{tory to the Contrary. Not that I fuppofe the 
Heat of Enthufiafm is not always tempered in He- 
roes with an equal Share of Craft and Policy. 
This extraordinary Mixture makes his true Cha- 
racter ; a Character fo much better conceived than 
exprefied, that it has embarraffed the Pen even of 
a Livy to delineate; whofe Picture of Scipio Afri- 
canus is, however, fo very curious, that the learned 
Reader will not be difpleafed to find it in this 
Place: — ‘* Quam ubi ab re tanto impetu acta fo- 
<‘ licitudinem curamque hominum animadvertit 5 
«© advocata concione, ita de ztate fua imperioque 
‘*s mandato et bello quod gerendum effet, magno 
¢ elatoque animo differuit, ut impleret homines cer- 
“< tioris {peil, quam quantam fides promiffi humant 
“© aut ratio ex fiducia rerum fubjicere folet. Fuit 
“© enim Scrpro, non veris tantum virtutibus mira- 
‘© bilis, fed arte quoque quadam ab juventa ‘in o- 
¢¢ ftentationem earum compofitus: pleraque apud 
‘*¢ multitudinem, aut per nocturnas vifa {pecies, 
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<< aut velut divinitus, mente monita, agens: five 
“¢ ut ipfe capli quadam fuperftitione anim, whi ive ut im- 
<* peria confiliaque velut forte oraculi miffa, fine cuntta- 
<< tione affequeretur, Ad heec jam inde abi initio pre- 
‘¢ parans animos, ex quo togam virilem fumpfit, 
‘* nullo die prius ullam publicam privatamque rem 
‘© egit, quam in Capitolium iret, ingreflufque adem 
‘¢ confideret: & plerumque tempus folus in fecreto 
ibi tereret. Hic mos, qui per omnem vitam fer- 
vabatur, few confulto, feu temere, vulgatz opinion! 
‘© fidem apud quofdam fecit, ftirpis eum divine 
«6 yvirum efle, retulitque famam, in Alexandro Ma- 
“* ono prius vulgatam, & vanitate & fabula parem, 
*¢ anguis immanis concubitu conceptum, & in cu- 
«© biculo matris ejus perfeepe vifam prodigii ejus 
‘¢ fpeciem, interventuque hominum evolutam re- 
«¢ pente, atque ex oculis elapfam. His miraculis 
«¢ numquam ab ipfo elufa fides eft: quin potius 
¢ aucta arte quadam, nec abnuendi tale quicquam, 
“¢ nec palam affirmandi”.”’ 

But the Neceffity of this Conjunction, in him 
who would exceed in any grand Attempt of efta- 
blifhing an Empire, or a Religion, appears plainly 
from the Nature of the Thing. Why a mere cold- 
headed Contriver, without any Tincture of natural 
Enthufiafm, can never fucceed, is becaufe fuch a 
one can never furnifh out thofe furprizing Appear- 
ances, which a heated Imagination, working -on a 
difordered, though, for this Purpofe, fitly framed 
Conftitution, fo fpecioufly produces, as to be 
efteemed.the Effects of fupernatural Power by the 
‘People, who are neceffarily to be taken in; and 
whofe Spirits can be only captivated by raifing their 
Admiration, and keeping up their Confidence. 
‘Befides, new Notions, or new Manners, are never fe 
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‘readily received as when the Propagater is in ear- 
neft, and believes himfelf. For then there is fome- 
thing fo natural in his Behaviour, as eafily concili- 
ates Opinions. Something fo alluring, that it looks 
like a kind of natural,Fafcination ; which made 
an ingenious French Writer not fcruple to fay, 
<¢ Donnez-moi une demi-douzaine de perfonnes, a qui 
<< je puiffe perfuader que ce weft pas le Soleil qui fait 
“< le jour, je ne defefpererat pas que des Nations en- 
“¢ tieres n’ embraffent cette Opinion*.”” 

On the other Hand, a mere Enthufiaft, who by 
Virtue of this Power, has gone fo far in his Defign, 
as to raife the Admiration, and captivate the Con- 
fidence of the People, muft here fail for want of 
the other Quality. For his Enthufiafm not being 
under the Government of his Judgment, he will 
want the neceflary Dexterity to apply the different 
Views, Tempers, and Conftitutions of the People, 
now enflamed and ready to become his Inftruments, 
to the Purpofe he has in view. 

But when thefe two Talents of Cunning and En- 
thufiafm unite to furnifh out a Hero, great will be 
the Succefs of his Projects. The Sallies of Enthu- 
fiafm will be fo corrected by his Cunning, as to 
{trengthen and confirm his fupernatura] Pretences ; 
and the cold and flow Advances of a too cautious 
Policy, will be warmed and pufhed forward by the 
Force of his Fanaticifm. His Craft will enable him 
to elude the Enquiries and Objections of the more 
Rational; and his Vifions will irrecoverably capti- 
vate all the warmer Noddles. In a. Word, they will 
mutually ftrengthen and enforce each others Power 3 
and cover and repair each others Defects. And in- ~ 
deed, there are fo many powerful and oppofite In- 
terefts to overcome and reconcile, fo much Caprice 
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and Humour to cajole, and artfully apply; that 
it is not ftrange, no man ever yet fucceeded in 
any grand Defign, where a whole People were the 
inftruments, that had not reconciled in himfelf, by 
a happy Union, thefe two feeming, and generally 
fpeaking, really incompatible Qualities. 

I could here fhew by an_ hiftorical Deduction 
from ancient and modern Times, that all thofe 
Difturbers, or Benefactors of Mankind, who have 
fucceeded in their Defigns, did it by the joint Af 
fiftance of thofe two Qualities. And farther, that 
thofe, who areupon Record for having failed, were 
either mere Enthu/fiafts, who knew not how to pufh 
their Projects, when they had difpofed the People 
to fupport them; or mere Politicians, who could 
never advance their wifeSchemes fo far, as to engage 
the People, by~heating their Imaginations, to ie- 
‘cond them. But this, though greatly illuftrating 
the Obfervation, would keep me too long from 
the Conclufion of the Velume, to which Iam now 
haftening. I will only obferve, that this high 
Enthufiafm was fo confpicuous in the Chara¢ter of 
ancient Heroifm, and fo powerful in making eafy 
the moft arduous Undertakings, that the learned 
Varro ays, It is of great Advantage to Society, that 
Heroes foould believe themfélves the Offspring of the 
Gods, whether indeed fo or not. That by this Means, 
the Mind confiding in its divine Original, may rife above 
Humanity, So as more fublimely to projet, more dar- 
ingly to execute, and more happily to eftablifh the 
grand Schemes it labours with, for the Service of 
Mankind, ey pe 


¥ Utile eft civitatibus, ut fevviri fortes, etiamfi falfum fit, -ex. 
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Hence it appears, that if Religion was a Cheat, 
the Legiflators themfelves were amongft the firft 
that fell into the Deceit. 

On the whole then we fee, that of all thefe Me- 
diums, whereby our Adverfaries would infer, that 
Religion is falfe, becaufe invented by Statefmen, 
the moft to their Purpofe, proves nothing. While 
of the other two, the firft is a bigh Prefumption, and 
the fecond a Demonftration of its Truth, 

J have faid, that it was, I dont know how, taken 
on all Hands for granted, that the Invention of Re- 
ligion by Polticians inferred its Falfbood., But on 
fecond Thoughts, I am perfuaded the ‘two great 
Facility in the Conceflion arofe from hence. The 
popular Argument of the innate Idea of God, had 
been for Ages efteemed the fundamental Proof of 
his Being and Attributes: And the political Origin 
of Religion overthrowing that Argument, it was too 
haftily concluded that it overthrew the Truth of Re- 
ligion in general, for Prejudice had eftablifhed this 
Confequence, if xo innate Idea of God, no God at 
all, 


II. But now, though as we have fhewn, the 
granting this Infidel Pretence, doth not at all af- 
fect the Truth of natural Religion, yet it does by 
Accident, and by Accident only, the Truth of 
Revelation : Becaufe holy Scripture hath given us a 
different Account of the Origin of Divine Wor- 
fhip. 

{ fhall fhew therefore in the next Place, that 
the Notion is as falfe and groundlefs, as it hath been 
proved to be impertinent. Firft, by overturning 
the Grounds, on which it is built; and Secondly, - 
by plain Matter of Fact. 

1 The firft of thefe Grounds is, that the Legi/lator 
employed bis utmoft Pains and Labour in teaching, 
propagating, and eftablifbing Religion, But what - 
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be concluded from hence more than this, that he 
did it from the cleareft Conviction of its Utility ? 
And how fhould he gain that Conviction, but from 
his having obferved the Effects of its Influence on 
the Actions of Men? which muft needs fuppofe 
him to have found, and not invented it. 

If their Argument hasany Weight, we mutt con- 
clude the Magiftrate was not only the Inventer of 
natural Religion, but of natural Fuftice likewife : 
For he took at leaft as much Pains in teaching, 
propagating, and eftablifhing that. But will any ~ 
one be fo mad as to fay, that Men ina State of Na- 
ture had no Ideas of Fu/fice ? Indeed, both one and 
the other had loft much of their Efficacy, when 
Men fled to the Civil Magiftrate for Redrefs: And 
this explains the Reafon why, on their entring into 
Society, the Legiflator was always fo intent upon Re- 
ligion; namely, that he might recover it from the 
powerlefs Condition, to which it was then reduced. 

It will be faid, perhaps, that the Atheift does in 
fact contend for natural Fuftice being an Invention 
of Politicians as well as Religion. We have feen 
indeed, a Countryman of our own, who hath made it 
the Foundation of his Philofophy, that Fu/t and 
Unjuft arofe from the Civil Magiftrate. But then, he 
never imagined, that Men, before Society, had no 
Idea of thefe Things; all thar he would contend 
for was, that their Idea was a falfe One, 

2. The other, and peculiar Ground, our Adver- 
faries go upon, is, that the Sicft and original Idolatry 
was the Worfbip of dead Men: And thofe being 
certainly Legiflators, Magiftrates, and public Be- 
* mefactors, -it thews Religion to have been a political 

Inftitution. So amongft the Ancients, Eubemerus, 
-furnamed the Atheift, wrote a Treatife to prove the 
* firft Greek, Gods were Men which Tully, who faw 
his 
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his Drift, rightly obferved, would overturn all Re- 
ligion®, And fo, amongft the Moderns, Toland 
the pious Author of the Pantheifticon, wrote a 
Pamphlet with the very fame Defign, intitled, Of 
the Origin of Idolatry, and Reajfons of Heathenifm. 
It is not unpleafant cto obferve the Uniformity of 
Conduct in this noble Pair of Writers: which one 
never fails to find in Authors of a fimilar Chas 
racter. Eubemerus pretended, his Defign was only 
to expofe the popular Religion of Greece; and To- 
land, that his was only pointed againft Pagan Ido- 
Jatry. While the real End of both, was the De- 
ftruction of Religion in general. 

It muft be owned, that this Ground, of the firft 
and original Idolatry, hasa Face of Plaufibility. Bue 
then it has a Face only, being manifeftly founded 
on this Sophifm, that the jiz/t Idolatry, and the 
firft Religious Worfbip, are one and the fame thing, 
Whereas, it is not only pofible that the Wor/bip of 
the firft Caufe ofall Things, was prior to any Idol 
Worfbip, but in the bigheft Degree probable ; Idol 
Worfbip having none of the Appearances of an ori- 
ginal Cuftom, and all the Circumftances attending 
a depraved and corrupted Infticution. 

But it being utterly falfe that the Vor/hip of dead 
Men was the primitive Idolatry, we fhall endeavour 
to convince thefe Men of a Fact they are. fo un- 
willing to fee, or acknowledge. 

I was pleafed to find a Book, like this of Zo- 
land’s, wrote pofeffedly on the Point, being in 
hopes to meet with fomething like Argument or 
Learning that would countenance a Difquifition: 
Becaufe the examining any particular Author of 
this Clafs arrefts the Attention of common Readers, 
better than general Reafoning, that goes more di- 
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rectly to the Fact, and determines the Queftion 
with more Precifion. But I had the Mortification 
to meet with nothing there but a fenfelefs Heap of 
Common- place Quotations from the Ancients, and 
a more fenfelefs one of Common-place Reflections 
from modern Infidels; without the leaft Seafoning 
of Critic or Logic, to make it fupportable. And 
the Authority of the Man, which is nothing, could 
not engage me to any farther Notice of his Book. 
But another, whofe Authority ftands higheft in the 
learned World, and whofe Heart was as unlike this 
Man’s as his Head, feems to be of the fame Opini- 
on concerning the primitive Idolatry. It is she 
incomparable Sir J/faac Newton in his Chrenology of 
the Greeks. His Wordsare thefe: — ‘* acus the 
“© Son of igina, who was two Generations older 
‘© than the Trojan War, is by fome reputed one of 
“¢ the firft who builta Temple in Greece. Oracles 
“< came firft from Egypt into Greece about the fame 
*¢ Time, as alfo did the Cujfom of forming the Ima- 
“ges of the Gods, with their Legs bound up im thé 
‘© Shape of the Egyptian Mummies: Kor Ipo.a- 
‘¢pry began in Chaldca and Egypl, and fpread 
** thence, €@c. —- The Countries upon the Tigris, 
“cand the Nile being exceeding fertile, were firft 
‘* frequented .by Mankind, and grew firft into. 
“¢ Kingdoms, and ¢herefore began firft to adore 
‘* their dead Kings and Queens.” This great Man- 
we fee takes it for granted, that the Wor/hip of dead 
Men was the firft kind of Idolatry. And fo only iz- 
Jinuatesa Reafon; namely, that the Worfhip of dead 
Men intreduced Image Worfbip. For, the Egyptians 
firft worfhipped dead Men in Perfon, that is, their 
Mummies ; which whén toft, confumed, or deitroy- 
ed, were worfhipped by Reprefentation, that is, un- 
‘der an Image made with its Legs bound up, in like- 
* Chron, of anc. Kingdoms, p. 160, _ 
| nefs 
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nels of the Mummies. The Reader now will be cu- 
rious to know how ¢his infers the other. All I can 
fay to itis, that the excellent Author feems to have 
put the Change upon himfelf, in fuppofing Image 
Worfbip infeparably attendant on Idolatry in gene- 
ral; when it was but cSmmonly fo, on the Species 
in Queftion. For Herodotus, as we have feen be- 
fore”, tells us thatthe Perfians, who worfhipped the 
celeftial Bodies, had no Statues of their Gods. Nor was 
Image Worfhip, as we fay, always attendant on the 
other kind of Idolatry ; for we learn from Diony/fius 
Hal. that the Romans, whofe Gods were dead Men 
deified, worfhipped them for fome Ages without 
Statues. 

But to comeclofer to the Point: Our Adverfa- 
ries quite overthrow their Pofition, on the very 
Entrance on the Queftion. The grand Symbol of 
the atheiftic School is, that FEAR FIRST MADE 
Gops. 


Primus in orbe Deos fectt timor. 


And yet, if we will believe them, thefe firft Gods 
were dead Men, deified for their public Benefits to 
their Country, or Mankind. Not only (fays Toland) 
Kings and Queens, great Generals and Legiflators, the 
Patrons of Learning, Promoters of curious Arts, and 
Authors of ufeful Inventions, partook of this Honour ; 
but alfo fuch private Perfons, as by their virtuous A- 
Etions bad diftinguifbed themfelves from otbers®, But 
to pafs this over; their great Principle of FEar is 
every way deftructive of their Syftem. For thofe 
very Ages of the World, in which Fear moft pre- 
vailed, and was the predominant Paffion of Man- 
kind, were the Times before Civil Society; when 
every Man’s Hand was againft his Brother. If 
* See P. 96, Note (°). , - 
© Letters to Serena, Trak of the Origin of Idolatry, Pp. 73- 
, ; = Fear 
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Fear then was the Origin of Religion ;' Religion 
without queftion was before Civil Society. 

But neither to infift upon this: Let us hear what 
the ancient Thei/is thought of the Matter. They 
faid it was Love, and not Fear, that was the O- 
rigin of Religion. Thus Sexeca : —-** Nec in hunc 
‘<< furorem omnes mortales confenfiffent, alloquendi 
“¢ furda numina, & inefficaces deos; nifi noffent il- 
<s lorum beneficia nunc ultro oblata, nunc oranti- 
‘* bus data ; magna tempeftiva ingentes minas in- 
*‘terventu fuo folventia. Quis eft autem tam 
“¢mifer, tam neglectus, quis tam duro fato, & 
‘Cin poenam genitus, ut non tantam deorum 
“¢ munificentiam fenferit? Ipfos illos complorantes 
“¢ fortem fuam, & querulos circumfpice, invenies 
*¢non ex toto beneficiorum cceleftium expertes : 
“*neminem effe’, ad quem non aliquid ex illo be- 
‘¢ nigniffimo fonte manaverit?. 

But as Hopeand Fear, Love and Hatred, are the 
grand Hinges, on which all human Actions and Co- 
gitations turn, I fuppofe it was neither one nor o- 
ther of thefe Paffions alone, but both together, 
that opened to thofe early Mortals (whofe uncul- 
tivated Reafon had not yet gained the Kuowledge, 
or whofe degenerate Manners had now loft the Tra- 
dition of the true God) the firft Idea of fuperior 
Beings. 

Such Men in a State of Nature, whofe Subfift- . 
ence was immediately to be fupplied by the Product 
of the Earth, would be exaét Obfervers of what 
facilitated or retarded thofe Supplies: So that of 
Couric, the grand genial Power of the Syftem, 
‘that vifible God the Suz, would be foon regarded 
by them as a moft beneficent Deity: and Thunder 
and Lightning, Stormsand Tempefts, which his Na- 
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ture produced, would be confidered as the Effects 
of his Anger. The reft of the celeftial Orbs would, 
in Proportion to their Ufe or Appearance, be re- 
garded in the fame Light. This is a very natural 
Account of the Seat Idolatry. That it is 
the true, we fhall now fhew. 

1. Thofeancient People of the North and South, 
the Suevi, Arabs, and Africans, who lived long un- 
civilized, and in Tribes, were all] Worfhippers 
of the celeftial Bodies. “Vhe fame appears to have 
been the Cafe of the Chinefe, and thofe of Mexico 
and Peru, from what we obferved before of their 
firft Legiflators pretending to be the Offspring of 
the Sun and Heaven. For we may be affured they 
had the Senfe to chufe a well eftablifhed Autho- 
rity, to fet up under. 

2. But all Antiquity is unanimous in declaring 
that the firft religious Adoration, paid to the Crea- 
ture, was the Worfhip of Heavenly Bodies. This 
was fo evident a Truth, and fo univerfally owned, 
that Critias hinvfelf, as we fee, was forced to al- 
low it. And ic being the entire overthrow of his 
Syftem of the Origin of Religion, nothing but the 
falleft Evidence could have extorted that Confeffion 
from him, 

To fupport fo manifeft a Point with a long Heap 
of Quotations, would be trifling with the Reader’s 
Patience. But as Greece and Egypt, the two Coun- 
tries where Civil Policy took deepeft Root, and 
fpread its largeft Influence, had, by long Cuftom 
of deifying their public Benefactors, fo erafed the 
Memory of a prior Idolatry, as ta have that by 
fome Moderns deemed the firft; I fhall produce 
an ancient Teftimony or two of the higheft Credit, 
tq fhew that the Adoration of the celeftial Bodies, 
was the firft Idol Worfhip there, as well as in 
pther Places. 3. Ir appears To ME (fays Plato 
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in his Cratylus) THAT THE FIRST MEN wua 
INHABITED GREECE, HELD THOSEONLY Ta 
BE Gops, WHICH MANY BARBARIANS AT PRE- 
SENT WORSHIP; NAMELY, THE Sun, Moon, 
Eartu, STARS, AND Heaven’. The Barbazi- 
ans here hinted at, were both thofe iz, and out of 
Civil Society. As farft, the civilized Perfians, of 
whom Herodotus gives this Account: They worfbip 
the Sun, Moon, and Earth, Fire, Water, and the 
Winds. And this Adoration they have all along paid 
from the very Beginning. Afterwards, indeed, they 
learned to worfbip'Urania, &c', And fo goes onto 
{peak of their later Idolatry of dead Mortals. 

Secondly, the Savage Africans, of whom the fame 
Herodotus fays, — They worfbip only the Sun and 
Moon; the fame do all the Africans®, 

2. Diodorus Siculus, {peaking of the Egyptians, 
tells us, THAT THE FIRST MEN LOOKING UP 
TO THE WORLD ABOVE THEM, AND TERRIFIED 
AND STRUCK WITH ADMIRATION AT THE Na- 
TURE OF THE UNIVERSE, SUPPOSED THE SUN 
AND Moon To BE THE PRINCIPAL AND ETER- 
nAL Gops*, 

The Reafon the Hiftorian affigns, makes his Af- 
fertion general ; and fhews he believed this Idola- 
try to be the firft every where elfe, as well as in 
Lgypt. That it was fo there, we have likewife 
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good internal evidence, from a Ci = in their 
Hieroglyphics, the mott 2ncteot Method of record- 


ing Knowledge, earner as we are told by Hor. 
Apollo, a Star denote! cv « :~ {fed the Idea of the 
Deity’. 

What hath much ent: anefed the Learned on 


this Queftion is, the not duiy attending to the 
Degrees and Manner, by which, thofe early People 
fuperinduced the Worfhip of dead Men, to the 
primary idolatrous Worfhip of the heavenly Bo- 
dies; which I fhall now endeavour to explain. 
1. The firft Step to the Apotheofis, was the com- 
plimenting their Heroes and public Benefa¢tors, 
with the Name of that Being which was moft e- 
fteemed and reverenced®, Thus a King for his 
Beneficence, was called the Sun: and a Queen for 
her Beauty, the Moon. It is remarkable that this 
Way of Adulation {till continues in ufe amongft 
the Eaftern People; though in a lower Degree, it 
being now rather a civil, ‘than a religious Compli- 
ment. But left the Reader fhould fufpedt I talk 
without Book, I fhall confirm what I fay by no lefs. 
an Authority than that of Diodorus, who tells us, 
that SoL FIRST REIGNED IN EGyeT; CALLED 
SO FROM THE LuMmINARY OF THAT NAMEIN 
THE Heavens! 

2. As this Adulation advanced into an eftablith- 
ed Worthip, they turned the Compliment the o- 
ther Way ; and now the Planet or Luminary was 
called after the Hero, I fuppofe, the better to ac- 
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cuftom the People, habituated to Planet wor/hip, 
to this new Adoration. For this likewife I have 
the fame Authority. Diodorus, in the Paffage 
quoted a little before, having told us that the Suz 
and Moon were the firft Gods of Egypt, adds THE, 
FIRST OF WHICH THEY CALEED OSIRIS, AND 
THE OTHER Isis”, 

The Reader now fees, that by this aubeeded, but 
very natural Way of fuperinducing the one Idola- 
try upon the other, the two Species were entirely 
confounded. How long they continued fo, and 
what Obfcurity the endeavouring to clear up Mat- 
ters, by fuppofing the one Idolatry to be only Sym- 
BOLICAL of the other, has thrown on this Part of 
Antiguity, may be fully feen in G. F. Vofius’s very 
learned Collection of The Gentile Theology. To ex- 
plain this Matter at large would require a Volume: 
{t is fufficient that we have given this Hint, which, 
if purfued, would open to us a clearer and more 
certain View of Things. But of all the Obfcuri- 
ties of Writers on this Queftion, nothing ‘I think, 
equals the profound Nonfenfe of our pantheitic 
Hero. The firft Idolatry (fays he) therefore did 
not proceed (as is commonly fuppofed) from the Beauty, 
or Order, or Influence of the Stars: but Men obferv- 
ing Books to perifo [beforethey were any] by Fire, 
Worms, or Rottennefs, and Iron, Brafs, and Mar- 
ble, not lefs fubjet? to violent Hands, or the Injuries of 
the Weather, they impofed on the Stars (as the only 
everlafting Monuments) the proper Names of their 
Heroes, or of fometbing memorable in their Hiftory*, 
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Something the Man would fay, but what, — I 
Jeave to-his Followers to explain; and return to 
ny Subject. 

Thus, in fhewing the Worthip of heavenly Bo- 
dies to be prior to that of dead Men, we have not 
only overthrown ¢#is Argument, tor the Proof of 
the atheiftic Notion of the Origin of Religion, but like- 
wife the Notion itfelf. For if (as our Adverfaries 
own) the Worfhip of dead Men was the firft reli- 
gious Inftitution after entring into Civil Society ; 
and if (as we have proved) the Worfhip of the hea- 
venly Bodies preceded that of dead Men; the 
. Confequence is, that Religion was in ufe before 
-. the Civil Magiftrate was in Being. But we need 
~ not our Adverfaries Conceffion for this Confequence: 
having proved from ancient Teftimony, that p/a- 
netary Worfbip was the only Idolatry long before Ci- 
vil Society was known; and continued to be /o, 
by all. unpolicied Nations long after. 

2. We come in the next Place to direct Fa& : 
from whence it appears that the Legiflator, or Civil 
Magiftrate, did not invent Religion. 

Here the Atheift?s grofs Prevarication ought not 
to pafs uncenfured. — From the Notoriety of the 
Magiftrate’s Care of Religion, he would conclude 
it to be bis Invention, And yet, that very Anti- 
quity which tells him /bis, as plainly and fully tells 
him this other; namely, that Religion was not in- 
veited by him, For look through all Greek, Roman, 
or Barbarous Antiquity ; or look back on what we 
have extracted from thence, in the fecond Section 
of the foregoing Book, and it will appear to De- 
monftration, that not one fingle Legiflator ever 
found a People, how batbatdus ace without 2 
Religion, when he undertook the civilizing them. 
On the Contrary we fee them all, even tothe Law- 


givers Of the Thr acians and Americans, addreffing 
< themfelves 
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themfelves to the Savage Tribes, with the Creden- 
tials of the God, there publicly acknowledged and 
adored. But the Truth of this will be farther feen 
from hence: I[t appears from the Hiftory of the 
Legiflators, from the Sayings recorded of them, 
and from the Fragments of their Writings yet re- 
maining, that they perceived the Error and Mifchief 
of the grofs Idolatries practifed by thofe People, 
whom they reduced’ into Society. And yet, they 
never fet upon reforming them: From which we 
neceflarily conclude, that they found the People in 
Poffeffion of a Religion that they could not unfet- 
tle: and fo were forced to comply with old invete- 
terate Prejudices. AJ] they could do, when they 
could not purify the Soul of Religion, was more firm- 
ly to conftitute the Body of it. And this they did 
by national Rites and Ceremonies, Indeed, in 
Courfe of time, though infenfibly, the Genius of 
the Religion as we obferved above, followed the 
Genius of the Civil Policy ; and fo grew better and 
purer, asit did in Rome; or more corrupt and abo- 
minable, as it did in Syria. But had the Legifla- 
tors given an entire new Religion, as they gave 
Laws, we fhould have found fome of them, at leaft, 
early approaching to the Purity of natural Reli- 
gion. But as we fee no fuch, we muft conclude they 
found Religion, and did not make it. 


WE HAVE now at length gone through our two 
firft Propofitions : 


1. THAT THE INCULCATING THE DocTRINE 
OF A FUTURE STATE OF REWARDS‘AND PuNISH- 
MENTS; IS NECESSARY TO THE WELL-BEING OF 
*Civit Society, . 
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2. THatT ati MANKIND, ESPECIALLY THE 
MOST WISE AND LEARNED NATIONS OF ANTI- 
QUITY, HAVE CONCURRED IN BELIEVING, AND 
TEACHING, THAT THIS Doc? RINE WAS OF SUCH 
Use vo Civre Society. 

4 

Our next Volume begins with the Proof of the 

third ; wamely, 


3. THA® THE DocTRINE OF A FUTURESTATE 
or REWARDS AND PUNISHMENTS, IS NOT TO BE 
FOUND IN, NOR DID MAKE PART OF THE Mo- 
salc DISPENSATION. 


Hitherto we have been forced to move flowly, 
to grope our Way inthe Dark, through the thick 
Confufion. of many irrational Religions, and mad 
Schemes of Philofophy, independent of, and incon- 
fiftent with one another. Where the Labour of the 
Search, I am afraid, has been much greater to the 
Author, than the Pleafure will be to the Reader, 
in finding this Chaos reduced to fome kind of 
Order ; the Principles difcovered, from whence the 
endlefs Diverfity and Contradiction have arofe ; 
and the various Ufe to be made of all this, for the 
Service of cur holy Religion. 

We now emerge Into open Day: 


Majer rerum mibi nafcitur Ordo, 
Majus opus moveo. 


And having got the promifed Land in view, our La- 
bour will be much eafier, as the Difcoverics will 
be more important, and the Subject infinitely more 
interefting. For having now only one fingle Syftem 
and Difpenfation to explain, confiftenc in all its 
Parts, and abfolute’and perfect in the whole (which 
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though, by Reafon of the profound and fublime 
Views of its Author, may have long remained un- 
penetrated, yet (if we have but the Happinefs to 
enter rightly) we fhall go on with Eafe, and-the 
Profpect will gradually open and enlarge itfelf; 
till we fee it loft again in that Immenfity from 
which it firft arofe. | 

Full of thefe Hopes, and under the Aufpices of 
thefe Encouragements, let us now fhift the Scene 
from Gentile to Fewifh Antiquity ; and prepare our- 
felves for the Opening of a more auguit and fo- 
lemn Reprefentation. 


Lhe-End of the third Book. 
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